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INTRODUCTION. 



The life of Edmund Spenser has few incidents and little 
certainty. He teUs us he was born in London", near the Tower, 
and was connected, though not closely, with the house whose 
name he bears''. But the date of his birth can only be inferred 
approximately from his matriculation at Cambridge, and his second 
courtship. He entered as a sizar at Pembroke Hall in 1569, 
when he was not likely to be under fifteen or over twenty years 
of age. His birth, then, will fall between 1549 and 1554. But he 
tells us (in his 60th Sonnet) that he was forty years old when 
his second courtship began. The date of that courtship lies 
between 1591 and 1593, so that he must have been born between 
1551 and 155J. If then we take 1553 for the year of his birth, 
we shall not be far wrong. 

We may conjecture from his writings, especially from his 
Letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, that, while at Cambridge, he studied 
Aristotle and Flato as well as the Greek and Latin poets. He , 
became B.A. In 157J, M.A. in 1576. At the University he con- 
tracted a close friendship with Gabriel Harvey (the Hobbinol of 
his Shepheards Calender) the author of many ingenious poems. 
It was one of those college friendships the influence of which is 
feit through a man's whole life. For Harvey gave Spenser advice 



n, my most kjadiy nobrse. 
tnai to me gave this lifes*£rst nilive source; 
Though (iom loolher place I take my name, 
A house of auncient fame." 
■■ Colin Clouts come tack again. ]]. 53S, 539: 
" The honor of the noble famihe 
Of which I meanest boait myself to be." 
The Spemert of his day weie wealthy landowners, not yet ennob 
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and encouragement as to his writings — save that be did not 
admire the Faery Queene; he induced him to retrace his steps 
from the north ; he also helped him forwards by introducing 
him to the notice of Sir Philip Sidney, who, in his turn, obtained 
for him the goodwill and patronage of his uncle Lord Leicester. 

It is thought that some disappointment, or disagreement with 
his college authorities, led Spenser to leave Cambridge soon after 
taking his MA. degree; and he went into the north of England. 
The Shepheards Calender bears some few traces of northenr 
dialect. Thence, by the advice of Harvey S he came southwards 
again, and in the year 1578, or thereabout, settled in London. 
About the same time Harvey brought iiim and Sir Philip 
Sidney together. To Sidney he dedicated his first printed work, 
the Shepheards Calender, which was published in the.year 1579. 
Next year, Arthur, 'Lord Grey de Wilton, took Spenser with 
him as his secretary to Ireland, in all probability through Lord 
Leicester's infinence ; for just before this time he had been 
staying at Penshurst, Lord Leicester's seat in Kent. On Lord 
Grey's recall, in 1589, Spenser returned with him to England. 
This brief period of active political life must have given Spenser 
much of that experience in Irish affairs whjch he afterwards 
embodied in his "View of the State of Ireland." 

In 1586 his friends obtained for him from Queen Elizabeth 
a grant of a large estate, at Kilcolman, in the county Cork, part 
of the territories forieited by the Earl of Desmond; and he appears 
to have gone at once to take possession of his new property. 

The battle of Zutphen, in 1587, deprived him of his best friend, 
Sir Philip Sidney, whose untimely death he tenderly bewailed in 
an elegy entitled Astrophel. 

And now Spenser seems to have passed a few years in literary 

' In Eclogue vi, of the Shepheanls Calender, Hobbinol (Haivc)') prajs 
Colin Clout (Spenser) to " foFsakc the soyle that thee doih so bewitch," 
and " to the dales resort." On this E. K. ^ward Kirke, the contempoiai/ 
innotator of tbe Shqiheards Calender) remarks, " This is no poeticall fiction, 
but unfeignedly spoken of the poet selfe, who for spedall ociasion of private 
affaires (as / bave bun partly ly binaeJft mformtd) and (or his more prefer- 
ment, remooved out of the north putes, [and] came into the south." 
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ease and employment at Kilcalman Castle. There, on the shore 
of a pleasant lake, with fine distant views of mountains all round, 
he busied himself in the composition of the first three Books 
of the Faeiy Queene. These he shewed in manuscript to Sir 
W. Raleigh (whose friendship he had gained during his first visit 
to Ireland). Sir Walter, while banished from court, seems to 
have spent some time at Kllcolman, and his visit forms one 
chief topic of the poem headed " Colin Clouts come home 
again." To Raleigh, whose opinion of the Faery Queene was 
most favourable, is addressed the explanatory letter prefixed to 
the work ; and as soon as the three Books were ready for the 
printer, Spenser went over to England in Raleigh's company, 
induced partly by the wish to publish the book, and still more 
tempted by Sir Walter's promise to present him to "his Cynthia," 
Queen Elizabeth". The Queen "unto his oaten pipe enclined 
her eare. That she thenceforth therein gan take delight." She 
received the poet with high favour, and, soon after the publication 
of the first three Books of the Faery Queene in 1590, granted 
him a pension of fifty pounds a year, thus in fact making him' 
her laureate. 

He returned the same year to Ireland ; and so much had his 
fame grown, that his bookseller eagerly gathered together a 
volume of his smaller poems, which came out in 1591. One of 
these pieces * may be briefly noticed here, as having given occa- 
sion to a groundless tale about Lord Burleigh's dislike to Spenser, 
and his endeavour to stop his pension. Spenser, who loved and 
admired Archbishop Grindal ' (the good Algrind of the Shep- 
heards Calender), must have disliked Burleigh, who treated the 

i Colin Clout, U. iS4-r96: 

■' The which to leave (sc. Kilmlman) ihcDceforth he munseUed mc,— 

And wend with him, his Cynlhia to see, 

Whose grace was great, anil bounty most tewardfiill. 

So, whit with h<^ of good and hate of ill, 

He mee persuaded forth with him to fate. 

So 10 the sea we came."— 
And so on, describing his voyage and reception it Court. 
' Moiher Hubberd'j Tale. 8^. 
' Shepbeards Cakndet, Eel. vii. 11 j-130. 

Dr.,,„Gooi?lc 
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Archbishop with no little severity ; and on the other hand, Bur- 
leigh, Lord Leicester's rival at court, cannot have felt much 
goodwill towards one who was so closely attached to the party 
of his antagonist. Beyond this, there seems to be no ground 
for the tale. 

Eariy In life Spenser had worshipped a fair Rosalind, whose 
faithless trifling with him, and eventual preference of a rival, 
are recorded in the Shepheards Calender. E. K. b tells us that 
"the name being weQ ordered will betray the very name of 
Spensers love," whence it has been conjectured that she was 
a Kentish lass of the name of Rase Lynde, the name of Lynde 
being found among the gentry of that county. But this may 
pass. She rejected htm, and he remained some twelve or four- 
teen years without thoughts of marriage. But in the years 
'592-3 (if Mr. Todd's reasonings are correct'') he fell in with 
an Elizabeth, (her surname is lost,) towards whom his heart 
turned; and after a courtship, set forth in his Amoretti, or Sonnets, 
he married her in 1594. The wedding took place on St. Barnabas' 
Day, as he tells us himself, in the city of Cork, near which lies 
Kilcolman Castle. He was then forty-one or forty-two years 
of age \ His wife was of lowly origin — " she was certes but a 
countrey iasse" (Faery Queene, VI. x. 25), but beautiful — "So 
sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she" (Epithal, !. 169). Her eyes 
were "sapphires blue," her hair of "rippling gold." He likens 
her locks to the Queen's ; but those were not golden, but red. 

In 1596 Spenser was in ERgland, superintending the second 

< Edvard Kirke wii a friend of Sptnser, and compiled a ' Gloss' on the 
Shepheards Calender. 

*> I must here lecord my great obligation to the careful Life of Spenser 
pielixed to Mr. Todd't edition of hii works. 
I Epithalamium, 1. 165 : 

"This day the Sun is in Sis chiefesi height. 
With Bamaby the bright." 
' Sonnet Ix. : 

"So since the winged God his pbnet clear 
Began in me to more, one year is spent ; 
The which doth longer unto me appear, 
Than ill those farty which my life out-went." 

Dr., ,„Goo^ic 
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edition of Books l-III of the Faery Queene, which came out 
in that year with Boots IV-VI, then first given to the world. In 
1S97 he returned to Ireland, hoping for an honourable and quiet 
life at Kilcolman. But it was a vain hope. The Queen had 
already recommended him to the Irish Government as Sheriff 
of Cork', when the Tyrone rebellion broke out in 1598, and 
he was obhged to flee in great haste to. save his life. In the 
confusion and terror of flight one of his little ones by some 
strange oversight was left behind in the castle ; and the rebels, 
following swiftly after, sacked and burnt the house. The child 
was never more heard of, and probably perished in the fire, 
Spenser reached England broken-hearted, and next January, 
some three months later, his body rested by Chaucer's side in 
the south transept of Westminster Abbey ", 

So his life withered away ; he died at the age of forty-five 
or forty-six. The limits of that life were almost those of the 
reign of the great Queen ; it seemed to take its tone and cha- 
racter from it, Spenser's poems are full of allusions to the young 
life of England — to her outburst of national feeling, her devotion 
for the Queen, her resistance to Spain, her ocean adventures, her 
great men, her high artistic and inteDectual culture, her r( 
spirit, her championship of freedom abroad, and her r 
for law and authority at home. Spenser comes first in the 
series of great writers who are the glory of English literature in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Shakespeare appears 
soon after the publication of the Faery Queene ; Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity is brought out in 1594 ; Bacon's Essays in 
'597- The land is a-glowwith every form of life: and Spenser 
connects the past with the future. Looking back to his master, 
Chaucer, he draws his own England with a romantic hand, 
the chivalrous and the imaginative qualities of his mind being 

I S« Todd's Life, cd. 1863, p. xlvii. 

•" In the copy of the ed. 1596 in the Bodleiin Libniy there U pteEerml 
1 tracing of the following note: "Qui obiit apud diversorium in platei 
Regia apud Woimonisterium junta London, 16 die Janii. 1598 [1599] 
jvxiaque GeSereium Chaucei in eadem ecclesii (upndicta (Honoratisiimi 
Comitis Essexiae impemis) cepelitui. Henry Capell, 159S [1599-]" 

„,., A.oogic 
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rather of the past than of his own time. He couches bis mar- 
vellous creations in a somewhat archaic language ; not in an 
obsolete dialect, as some have said, but with a natural affinity 
for older forms and turns of idiom, which help to give the proper 
colouring to his pictures ; while at the same time we can trace 
the real life of his age in every canto of his great work. His 
star set, wept by the unfortunate Earl of Essex, just as the other 
lights were rising in the firmament ; he had but a glimpse of the 
coming splendour, when he was cut off in the midst of his days. 
But he had done enough to entitle him to his acknowledged 
place among English poets. Shakespeare stands alone ; and who 
can stand by the side of MQton, if it be not Spenser? 

Short curling hair, a full moustache, cut after the pattern of 
Lord Leicester's, close-clipped beard, heavy eyebrows, and under 
them thoughtful brown eyeS, whose upper eyelids weigh them 
dreamily down ; a long and straight nose, strongly developed, 
answering to a long and somewhat spare face, with a well-formed 
sensible-looking forehead; a mouth almost obscured by the 
moustache, but still shewing rather full lips denoting feeling, well 
set together, so that the warmth of feeling shall not run riot, 
with a touch of sadness in them ;— such is the look of Spenser, 
as his portrait hands it down to us. A refined, thoughtful, warm- 
hearted, pure-souled Englishman. The face is of a type still 
current among us; and we may read in it loyalty, ability, and 
simplicity. Its look is more modem in character than that of 
most of the portraits of the period, — more modem, but not the 
Stuart gaiety, or Hanoverian heaviness, but rather, like the best 
type of our own age in its return to religious feeling, truthfulness, 
and nobility of thought and character. 

We have ample opportunities for studying the poet's mind and 
education. At Cambridge his love for poetry grew strong, though 
vitiated at first by the bad taste of his friends, who worshipped 
the English hexameter, in a rude form, as a new revelation of 
poetic power and promise ; but the strength of the poet was not 
likely to be held in such bands as these, and the Shepheards 
Calender, published some three years after he left Cambridge, 
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proves how entirely he had freed himself from these imnatnrat 
trammels. His studies, by natural affinity, led him to those sources 
in which the highest poetry was to be found. He was full of 
Biblical knowledge and feeling: we can trace the influence of 
the Hebrew poets, and of the more unconscious poetry of the 
New Testament, in all he wrote. He knew and understood 
the Homeric epics ; was conversant with the chief Latin poets ; 
studied, and was master of Italian, in order that he might enjoy 
the free fancy of Ariosto and the more classical and colder muse 
of the Gierusalemme Liberata. Drawing deep draughts of poetical 
life from the freshest of English poets, he delighted in all ways to 
proclaim himself the disciple of the ancient ' Titynis,' the father of - 
English poetry, Dan Chaucer himself. 

Nor did he neglect stricter studies. Fascinated by Plato, as 
we see by his ' Four Hymns on Love and Beauty,' he was no 
less filled with respect for the great " Master of them that 
know "," and we see traces of the influence of Aristotle through- 
out the Faery Queene. But it is Aristotle idealized. We have the 
Twelve Moral Virtues, with their crowning chief, Magnanimity ; 
but they take the forms of knights and heroes, and Arthur, 
mysterious type of man's perfection, is their Prince. 

Fortunate in his studies, he was not less fortunate in his friends. 
He moved among the noblest of the youth of England. No 
wonder that high dreams of gentle life filled his mind. He 
lived among those who reproduced in England the chivalrous 
hopes and proud endeavours which had, just half a century before, 
gilded the last moments of the German Ritterdom — the knight- 
estate, with Its dream of a world to be regenerated by the Gospel 
and the knightly sword. We think of Ulrich von Hiitten, and 
Franz von Sickingen, crushed by the joint weight of lay and 
ecclesiastical nobility in arms against that revolution, almost as 
terrible to them as a peasant war, which would have destroyed 
their grand feudal privilege, and set up in its room a knightly 
aristocracy and an emancipated people, governed by the Bible 

" "Mieitio di color che sanuo." Daote, laf. iv. 131. 
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and the sense of honour ! Spenser's whole character felt the in- 
fluence of the refinement and nobility pf mind which he saw 
around him ; Sidney, Raleigh, and Lord Grey, and at greater 
distance, Walsingham, Leicester, and Essex, taught him that 
loyalty and sensitiveness, which marked him u both his life and 
his writings. 

Add to these a pure and deep sense of religion, and an ac- 
quaintance with the subtilties of that Calvinism which was the 
aristocratic form of Protestantism at that time in both France 
and England, and we shall obtain a fair conception of the 
elements of that genius whici) produced the Faery Queene. 

The First Book of the Faery Queene Is in reality a complete 
work, taken by itself. Hallam tells us that " it is generally ad- 
mitted to be the finest of the six. In no other is the allegory 

so clearly conceived by the poet or so steadily preserved That 

the Red Cross Knight designates the militant Christian, whom 
Una, the true Church, loves, whom Duessa, the type of Popery, 
seduces, who is reduced almost to despair, but rescued by the 
intervention of Una and the assistance of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, is what no one feels any difficulty in acknowledging, 
but what every one may easily read the poem without perceiving 
or remembering. In ap allegory conducted with such propriety, 
and concealed or revealed with so much art, there can surely be 
nothing to repel our taste: and those who read the First Book 
of the Faery Queene without pleasure, must seek (what others 
perhaps will be at no loss to discover for them) a different 
cause for their insensibility than the tediousness or insipidity of 
allegorical poetry. Every canto of this book teems with the 
choicest beauties of imagination ; he came to it in the freshness 
of his genius, which shines throughout °." 
' Thegeneralbearingsof the poem are marked out with sufficient 
distinctness by the poet himself in his Letter to Sir W. Raleigh, 
to which we call the reader's attention. It will be found printed 
as a kmd of preface to this little volume. From it we learn 

* HaUani, Literature of Europe, Part II. ch. ii. 9 Bo. 

„,.., A.oosic 
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that Prince Arthur is the centrepiece of the whole work ; that 
lesser knights will be introduced, Book bf Book, endeavouring 
their best, each for the virtue which he represents ; but that the 
help of Arthur, or MagnificenceP, who was "perfected in the 
twelve private moral virtues," is always needed to bring each 
adventure through. So in the First Book, the hero, the Red Cross 
Knight, after sundry slips and failings, is rescued by Arthur out 
of the Giant's Castle in which he lies a helpless thrall. 

Taking the story as such, and setting allegory aside, we must 
be struck with the rapid movement of the tale, its completeness 
of structure, the great variety of scenes, the beauty of the de- 
scriptive passages, and the numerous types of character, all dis- 
tinctly and freely touched off. The whole book is full of graphic 
power, of pictures bright or dark, vivid personification, marked 
character; nor do either the moral or the religious sentiments 
fall below the poetic level. It is the highest poetic fancy com- 
bined with most complete truthfulness. 

But if we undertake also to interpret the allegorical bearings 
of the poem — for such we may fairly call this single Book — we 
shall, find ourselves in the presence of another series of phe- 
nomena full of real interest. 

Two allegories underlie the tale: one of abstract virtues and 
religious qualities, the other of the concrete presentations of the 
same. The first is the struggle of the human soul after holiness 
and purity, under the guidance of ' gospel truth ; ' the second sets 
before us the chief personages of Spenser's day, each playing a 
part, according to the character of each, in this ' life's drama.' 

If we study the more abstract ade of the allegory, we shall 
be aware of the Christian warrior, prototype of Bunyan's Pilgrim 
(and the resemblance is not merely fortuitous), who, with many 
failures and some down&lls, wins his heavenward way over the 
vanquished bodies of sins and temptations. Clad (as the poet 
says) in the armour spoken of by SL Paul, and guided by snow- 

i" Spmiser thm innslates that virtue of Magnanimity, which seemed to 
Aristotle to contain in itself all the moral virtues. It ii perhaps hardly 
necesauj to add that SpenKi'i twelve viituct are not the ume as Aristotle's. 
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white Truth, he goes forth to fight against the Dragon, the ' old 
Serpent,' who has wrought man's ruin and holds him beleaguered, 
having blasted the land which ought to be a paradise. 

But on his way he meets with abundant ' iets and hindrances.' 
No sooner is the light of heaven obscured by a passing storm, 
than the warrior and his guide lose their way in the wood of 
Error; but at last encountering Error herself, the Knight, with 
the aid of his heavenly armour, overcomes and destroys her. By 
this Spenser wished to indicate the doubts and dangers which 
beset the soul of him who has just embraced the truth of the 
Gospel^ — the ' variations of Protestantism,' in fact, and the risks 
of private judgment. When this danger has been safely passed, 
we find the Knight a prey to what may be called 'a Roman 
Catholic reaction.' Any student of history will know how natu- 
rally this risk would suggest itself to a writer's mind at the end 
of the sixteenth century, Archimago, or Hypocrisy, with his 
friend and companion, Duessa, double-faced witch, false and 
frivolous, fair and foul, now encounter him ; and he, whom 
Error could not overcome, falls a victim to flattery and dissimula- 
tion. The artifices of the Jesuits, which had met with so great 
success, and had already stopped the progress of the Reformation 
in most European countries, were felt in the form of underhand 
plots and deceits in England; and there can be no doubt that 
it is at these that Spenser points. Duessa is the Roman Church 
herself. She is described as dressed in scarlet, riding on the 
monster of the Apocalypse, which all reformed England regarded 
as the Rome of the Papacy. The guile of the magician mis- 
leads the hero, till he thinks that truth is false, and falsehood 
true. This is the guiding-line to all his subsequent troubles. He 
gives way to self-indulgence, falls into pride, and though he 
overcomes the Paynim Unbelief, he presently grows enervated 
through the false comrade who has taken Truth's place ; he lays 
aside his sacred armour, is captured by Orgoglio, Antichrist, 
proud giant, and is welhiigh cast away. At this point Una, who 
has gone through many troubles (so truth is tried) in the search 
after her Knight, meets with Prince Arthur, in whom we may 

„,., A.oogic 
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recognise that spiritual help which succours man in his worst 
straits, when he can no longer help himself. Arthur slays the 
giant, and delivers the Knight from his dungeon. After this 
spiritual deliverance, he fells into the gloomiest st^e of despond- 
ency, into the " Cave of Despair," and nearly ends his own life 
through consciousness of his failure and sinfulness. But Una 
saves him again, and carries him to the " House of Mercy," where 
after due spiritual discipline, all remnants of pride, all earthly 
tendencies, all stains contracted by his contact with the false one, 
are washed or burnt away ; and after a glimpse of a better world, 
he comes forth pure and chastened, and restored to his spiritual 
health, wearing once more the heavenly armour. Thus prepared 
and equipped, he encounters the grim Dragon, at last destroys 
the last enemy, and triumphs gloriously. Thus has he over- 
come the world, the flesh, and the devil ; and with his betrothal 
to Una the book ends. 

This is the allegory of the human soul, winning its way by 
God's help to heaven, and in the power of the Gospel overcoming 
every spiritual foe. Let us now turn to the lower, or more 
concrete side of the tale, and we shall find that under the person- 
^es of the story Spenser signified certain hving men and women, 
who were to him typical of the characteristics that have been 
drawn out above. 

The Red Cross Knight, St. George, is the pattern Englishman ; 
he cannot be called by any one name ; nor is Una more than an 
abstract quality ; but the Faery Queene is Queen Elizabeth, as 
Spenser takes no small pains to let us know ; Duessa is Mary Queen 
of Scots, as we learn from a later Book ; by the giant Orgoglio is 
probably intended Philip II, King of Spain; Prince Arthur is 
Lord Leicester 1. No doubt other names have their own mean- 
ings ; but these are all as to which we can feel auy certainty, 
and conjecture is useless. Indeed those characters whose inten- 

1 Holinshed, iii. p. 1416, describes the following scene, at the reception 
of Lord L«cest<T, so as to leave no doubt on this point. " Over the entiance 
of the , court gate was placed aloft upon a scatTold, as it had beene in a cloud 
or skie, Arlbur of Britaim, whom they compared to the Earle." 
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tion we do know scarcely encourage us to search any further. 
There is a sad incongruity between Lord Leicester and Prince 
Arthur which discourages any inquiry into the remainmg per- 
sonages. This personal side to allegory must be a failure, and 
in the sixteenth century was little more than a vehicle for flattery. 
It adds something to the Interest of the poem ; nothing to its 
excellence. 

But not only in hidden meanings does the poet shew us the 
constructive and imaginative elements of his character, but in the 
manner and language in which he lays his thoughts before us. 
Now Spenser hved in a world of romance ; he had studied with 
delight the literature of chivalry and adventure, and was also living 
in the midst of that courtly tendency towards the romantic 
which characterized the latter years of Elizabeth's reign. It was 
one of the different reactions for which the period is noted. It 
was a reaction from the severity of the Queen's earlier years, and 
from the more primitive simplicity of the first age of the Refor- 
mation, Naturally, then, Spenser threw his tale into an ancient 
form suitable to what Bishop Hnrd calls his " Gothick style." 
He had an affinity for those older turns of» expression, those 
more curious inflexions, which give the Faery Queene at first 
sight the appearance of having been written in an obsolete dia- 
lect. He chose the language which was dying out ; and without 
any intention of writing in old English, looked always backwards, 
never forwards, in his choice of words and phrases. Nor should 
it be forgotten that he was protesting against the transition then 
going on in language, and against the affectations which were 
taking the place of thought and feeling. But, escaping from one 
form of ' Euphuism,' he fell into another ; until his archaisms be- 
came an affectation. Even to men of his own age his style seemed 
to be too antique. Daniel (Sonnet cxI.) says of him — 
" Let olhers ling of knights and palladinei 
In iged accents and untimely words." 

A little later, Ben Jonson declares that " Spenser writ no language." 
Id the eighteenth century the classical writers could scarcely 
endure the uncouth forms. They looked in vain for the wigs 
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and powder of their own time. Warton feels it to be a great 
drawback to the poem. Hughes published an edition much 
modernized : but it was reserved for 'A Person of Quality* to 
publish a ' Spenser redivivus,' in which he succeeds in freeing 
the poet entirely from what he calls 'the Saxon dialect.' To 
the ingenious activity of such persons we probably owe the 
indifference to Spenser which has since prevailed. 

A few examples will suffice to shew the sort of archaism to 
l>e met with in the Faery Queene. In constructions, we may 
mention the use of the impersonal verb without the usual pro- 
noun before it: — "sits not" = 'it sits not,' " seemed" = 'it seemed,' 
and the like, occur very frequently ; — or again, the use of the 
double negative, "ne can no man:" — or "should" for 'would 
have,' as "should beare" for '^(ould have borne,* As to forms 
or inflexions, we may notice among parts of verbs the p. p. 
j^i/rmi^ dreaded, yeladd = c\3,A, {/-do^ = trodden, leoxcn, p.p. of 
'to wax;' the pret, iiJ=led; <u;o/, pret. of ' to weet ;' rii^of'to 
reave' ~ to bereave ; can = gan = began; raugbt = reached ; brojt 
— burst. Again we find bene, baa, for the modem ' are ;' mote = 
might ; and a variety of similar forms. Ircncbtmd, glitUrand, are 
pres. participles. There are also old plurals of nouns, as font 
=foes, eyne or fj«j-"eyes. For ancient words, now obsolete, 
though not perhaps lost firom the language in Spenser's time, the 
Glossary at the end of this volume may be consulted. 

It would be an interesting task to trace the gradual assimila- 
tion of French words into our language ; and the Faery Queene 
provides a large number of instances of tran^tion. Thus in od. 
1590 we have 'ferse,' in 1596 'fierce;' 'perse,' 'persaunt' are 
nearer the French origin than 'pierce,' 'piercing;' 'richesse,' 
'noblesse,' 'humblesse,' are words not yet digested by our lan- 
guage; 'renversC,' 'estoyne,' 'covetise,' ' pourtrahed,' 'joumall' 
(for 'daily"), are all French forms; * ins&pportable,' 'envy,' 
'spirituall.' 'the tigre cru3,* are all in pronunciation nearer 
the French than the English. The language had thrown open 
its doors, and these are some of the guests not yet naturalized. 

While on tiiis subject we must not omit to notice the Latinisms, 
b 
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and imitations of the Italian, which meet us in every page. It 
-was impossible that a Miriter of such keen sympathies as Spenser 
should avoid the influences of those books which he regarded 
as his models. The more marked instances will be pointed out 
in the Notes. 

Another characteristic which tends to give an archaic feeling 
to the poem, is the use of alliteration, of which Spenser was 
particularly fond. It is a great feature of Early English poetry, 
as we see, for example, in the Vision of Piers Ploughman, or in 
the atliteiative poems of the fourteenth century. 

We cannot leave this part of the subject without noticing the 
Spenserian stanza. It is said to be a modification of the 'ottava 
rime' of Ariosto. But although this may be partly true, the long 
nine-lined stanza, ending with an Alexandrine, has an entirely 
independent character. Ariosto's verse runs rapidly on, answer- 
ing to the lively style of the poet, and his quick transitions : but 
Spenser's stanza, with occasional weaknesses, arising from its 
greater length, has a melody, a dignity, and weight, which suit 
his manner of handling his subject and the gravity of his mind. 
It may be fairly said to be ail his own, and to have been accepted 
at his bands by poets ever since. How many English poets of 
name have written, often written their best, in the Spenserian 
stanza I 

We have mentioned Ariosto ; it is time we took brief notice 
of the sources whence Spenser drew the materials which he 
worked up into the Faery Queene. Homer and Virgil, whose 
influence can often be seen in the turn of expression and in the 
illustrations employed, we will pass over. From Chaucer he drew 
lately; though, as has been said, Chaucer painted persons, 
Spenser qualities. Still we see the influence of the Father of 
English poetry, which Spenser himself willingly acknowledged, 
Id every part of his writings. He was also well read in the old 
romances. We can trace the Morte d' Arthur in the descrip- 
tion of Prince Arthur ; the twelve Knights of the Faery Queene 
are modelled after the Seven Champions of Cliristendom ; and 
fi^m Sir Bevis of Hampton he has drawn a great part of his 
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account of the contest between the Red Cross Knight and the 
Dr^on. It is from these romances that what we may term the 
' properties' of the poem are taken : the lion, the enchanted bom, 
the <Samond shield, the sacred well, are all to be found in them. 
He may sometimes take a scene from the classical poets, as, for 
example, the bleeding trees ; and he may draw upon the classical 
mythologies for his furniture of illustration ; but he treats these 
subjects in an independent and romantic, rather than in a classical 
manner. There is nothing, however, so striking as the relation in 
which the Faery Queene stands to the two great Itahan poets 
of the time, Ariosto and Tasso. Although Spenser borrowed very 
largely from the latter, to the extent of almost translating whole 
scenes, still there can be no doubt that he owed more to the 
former ; for he was drawn towards the natural and fresh mind of 
Ariosto. The "poet of conduct and decorum," the semi-classical 
Tasso, the delight of the eighteenth-century critics, eouid not 
have so much real influence over him. It has been rightly re- 
marked that Spenser drew literal imitations from Chaucer, artificial 
fictions from Ariosto : that is, forms of expression may be found 
In abundance which are to he traced to the English poet, while 
such creations as Archimago and Duessa come from the Italian. 
When the Faery Queene first appeared, the whole of England 
seems to have been moved by it. No such poet had arisen in 
this country for nearfy two hundred years. Since Chaucer and 
the author of Piers Ploughman there had been no great poem. 
The fifteenth century had been almost a blank, the darkest period 
of our literary annals ; the earlier part of the sixteenth had been 
occupied with great theological questions, which had engrossed 
men's minds till the long reign of Elizabeth gave stability to the 
Reformation in England, and the first fervour of the Church 
writers subsided. The tone of society was favourable to a work 
which, with a strong theological element in it, still dealt with 
feats of chivalry and heroes of romance. The English mind was 
filled with a sense of poetry yet unexpressed. Great deeds, 
great discoveries, and 'men of capacity moving among them, had 
roused the spirit of the nation. The people were proud of 
ba 
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their Queen and their freedom; the new aristocracy was Just 
feeling its strength ; it was a time of most varied life. Nothing 
was wanted but a great poem to express the universal desire; 
and Spenser first and then Shatespeare appeared, to fulfil the 
national instinct. Drayton, Fletcher (in his "Purple Island"), 
Milton, and perhaps Bunyan, shew in their writings the effect of 
our poet's genius. After the Restoration his influence cannot be so 
easily traced. Between 1650 and 1750 there are but few notices 
of him, and very few editions of his works. After 1750 there 
was a revived interest in his poetry; and between 1751 and 175B 
no fewer than four different editions appeared. The classicists 
of the period treated Spenser as an ancient to be handled accord- 
ing to the then pmpnlar principles of classical criticism. WartoO) 
Church, Hughes, Spence, and the like, found innumerable faults. 
They tried him by their own standard, and, as a classic, he was 
sorely deficient. Bishop Hurd at last appeared as his champion, 
and pointed out to an astonished age that the ' Gothick* poet 
could not be judged upon classical principles. And so the attack 
upon him for his maccurate use of allegories, of mythologies, of 
metaphors, for his ' strong vmting,' which offended the taste of a 
fastidious and dissolute age, came at last to an end, — and Spenser 
returned into comparative oblivion. His position was assured, 
but his works tiave had little attention paid to them during 
the last century. Of late years there hare been symptoms of 
a revived interest, which it is hoped that the present little volume 
may help forward. 

This specimen of his works, the First Boot of the Faery 
Queene, is intended to give students in English Uterature some 
notion of the style and manner of the poet. The text is printed 
from a new collation of the editions of 1590 and 1596, the latter 
being chiefly followed. Where however in these two editions, 
both published under the author's eye, a difference in ortho- 
graphy occurs, that spelling is usually followed which is the more 
modem of the two : for this volume only aims at a text useful 
to the student of English literature. For the same reason the 
punctuation of the edition of 1596 is departed from, wherever 
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it is wrong. Here and there a few stanzas have been omitted, 
as not suitable for an edition intended for purposes of education ; 
the omissions are marked with asterisks. After the text of the 
volume will be found Notes, explaining the historical and other 
allusions, or [minting out grammatical peculiarities, or giving 
references to the passages which Spenser seems to have imitated. 
And at the end of all is a Glossary, in which most philological 
questions arising from our author's language are discussed. The 
student is requested to look for the solution of any difficulty or 
obscurity that may arise fi:om the use of obsolete words, or of 
words employed in senses not now current, in the Glossary, not 
in the Notes; from which all philological matter has been as 
far as possUile excluded. 

If it be asked, How should this little volume be studied, so 
as to obtain the greatest amount of good from a familiarity with 
Spenser's masterpiece i I reply that the teacher, who sets the 
book before the young, will remember that bis pupil may benefit 
by it in four ways at least. 

I. By obtaining an insight into the genins of a great poet, and 
thereby purifying and ennobling his taste, as well as exercising 
his imagination. This is the firet lesson to be learnt— the training 
of the poetic faculty. 

1. Next, the teacher will find in it plentiful texts on which 
to hang historical instruction ; and what period of the history of 
England is so likely to arouse a boy's sympathies and interest 
as the latter half of the sixteenth century J 

3. Then, from the peculiarities of its language, it is well suited 
to teach learners to look cardiilly into the meaning of words, the 
forms of inflexion, and the construction of sentences in their 
mother-tongue. 

4. Lastly, from the singularly clear and fivid descriptions of 
buman qualities contained in the book, from the pictures of true 
nobility of soul in man and woman, and from the opposite views 
of the intrinsic baseness and misery of selfishness and vice, the 
student may learn lessons of religious and moral truth, of no 
snoaU value at that time of life at which education ought to 
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set before the yonng and fervent imagination the beauty and 
chivalrous elevation of wliat is good, and the degradation of evil. 
Let us welcome whatever tends to turn into right channels 
the boy's sense of honour, and instinctive preferences for what 
is gallant and truthful. 

In speaking of Spenser, Milton did not hesitate to call him "a 
better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas' " — a better philosopher, 
a purer moralist, than either one or other of the leaders of 
scholastic lore ; — and we may re-echo bis words without oRence, 
when we say that a young student is as likely to gain a Tivid 
conception of duty and virtue from his pages as from those works 
which deal in a more exact manner with the moral constitution 
of man's nature. Here the qualities and actions of man are set 
before us in their living forms ; the genius of the poet carries us 
along with him, we personify with him, we enact the scenes 
which paint the victory of Good over the monster Dragon of 
Evil. 

And so we commend to our readers the allegory of Morality 
and Faith, the epic of the struggles and triumph of Truth. 

G.W.K. 



In this Second Edition the text has had the great advantage 
of the oversight of the Rev. W, H. Bliss, M.A. I hope we have 
thus secured as near an agreement, in spelling, &c., between 
the two Books, as, in the nature of the case, could be attained 
to. A few errors have also been corrected, and the Glossary 
considerably strengthened. 

' In his Aieopigitica, oi Speech on Unliceaseil Pnntiiig, 
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A LETTER OF THE AUTHORS 



XxpoumSHg bU vibole iaiaaioii ui Ibt course of Ibis worit ; tebic 
it givelb griat ligU to ibe reader, fir tbe better mid 



Ta lb* Right tfoile and Vdoraia 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH, Knight, 



Sir, 
Knowing how doubtfully all Allegories may be construed, and 
this boote of mine, which I hate entituled Ihe Faery Queeitt, being 
a continued Allegorie, or darke conceit, I have thought good, as 
well for avoyding of jealous opinions and misconstructions, as 
also for your better light in reading thereof, (being so by you 
conunanded) to discover unto you the generall intention and 
meaning, which in the whole course thereof I have fashioned, 
without expressing of any particular purposes, or by-accidents 
therein occasioned. The generall end therefore of all the booke, 
is to fashion a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and gentle 
discipline. Which for that I conceived shoulde be most plausible 
and pleasing, beeing coloured with an historical! fiction, tbe 
which the most part of men delight to read, rather for varietie 
of matter than for profit of the ensample : I chose the historie 
of king Arthure, as most fit for the excellencie of bis person, 
beeing made famous by many mens former workes, and also 
furthest from tbe danger of envie, and suspicion of present 
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time. In which I have followed all the antique poets historical! : 
first Homer, who in the persons of Agamemnon and Ulysses 
hath ensampled a good govemour and a vertuous man, the one 
in his llias, the other in his Odysseis : then Virgil, whose like 
intention was to doe in the person of ^neas ; after him Ariosto 
comprised them both in his Orlando: and lately Tasso dissevered 
them againe, and formed both parts in two persons, namely, that 
part which they in philosophy call EtMci, or vertues of a private 
man, coloured in his Rinaldo : the other named Politico, in his 
Godfredo. By ensample of which excellent Poets, I labour to 
pourtrajct in Arthure, before he was king, the image of a brave 
knight, perfected in the twelve private morall vertues, as Aristotle 
hath devised; the which is the purpose of these first twelve 
bookes : which if I finde to he well accepted, 1 may be perhaps 
encoraged to frame the other part of pollitike vertues in his 
person, after he came to bee king. 

To some I know this Methode will seem displeasant, which 
had rather have good discipline delivered plainly in way of 
precepts, or sermoned at large, as they use, then thus clowdily 
enwrapped in AUegoricall devises. But such, mee seeme, should 
be satisfied with the use of these dayes, seeing all things accounted 
by their showes, and nothing esteemed of, that is not deliglitfull 
and pleasing to common sense. For this cause is Xenophon 
preferred before Plato, for that the one, in the exquisite depth 
of his judgement, formed a Commune-wealth, such as it should 
be ; but the other, in the person of Cyrus and the Persians, 
fashioned a government, such as might best be : So much more 
profitable and gracious is doctrine by ensample then by rule. 
80 have I laboured to doe in the person of Arthure : whom 1 
conceive, after his long education by Timon (to whom lie was 
by Merlin delivered to be brought up, so soone as he was borne 
of the Lady Igrayne) to have seene in a dreame or vision the 
Faerie Queene, with whose excellent beautie ravished, hee 
awaking, resolved to seeke her out : and so, being by Merlin 
armed, and by Timon throughly instructed, he went to seeke 
her forth in Faery land. In that Faery Qijeene I meane Ghrj 
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in my generall intention: but in my particular 1 coaceive the 
most excellent and glorious person of our soveraine the Queene, ,' 
and her klngdome in Faery land. And yet, in some places else, : 
I doe otherwise shadow her. For considering shee beareth two 
persons, the one of a most royall Queene or Empresse, the other 
of a most vertuous and beautifull lady, this latter part in some 
places I doe eipresse in Belphoebe, iashioning ber name accord- 
ing to your owne excellent conceipt of Cynthia, (Phoebe and 
Cynthia being both names of Diana.) So in the person of Prince 
Arthure I sette forth Munificence in particular, which vertue, 
for tliat (according to Aristotle and the rest) it is the perfection 
of all the rest, and containeth in it them all, therefore in the 
whole course I mention the deeds of Arthure appliable to that 
vertue, which 1 write of in that booke. But of the twelve other 
vertues I m:i!;e xii. other knights the patrons, for the more 
varietie of the historie : Of which these three bookes containe 
three. The first, of the Knight of the Redcrosse, in whom I 
expresse Unlini'wp : the second of Sir Guyon, in whome 1 set 
foorth X^Diperance : the third of BritomMlis, a Lady knight, in 
whom I picture Chastitie. But because the beginning of the 
whole worke seemeth abrupt and as depending upon other 
antecedents, it needs that yee know the occasion of these 
three knights severall adventures. For the Methode of a Poet 
historical! is not such as of an Historiographer. For an His- 
toriographer discourseth of affaires orderly as they were done, 
accounting as well the times as the actions; but a Poet thrusteth 
into the middest, even where it most concemeth him, and there 
recoursing to the things forepast, and divining of things to come, 
maketh a pleasing analysis of all. The beginning therefore of 
my historie, if it were to be told by an Historic^rapher, should 
be the twelfth booke, which is the last ; where I devise that the 
Faery Queene kept her annuall feast twelve dales ; uppon which 
twelve severall dayes, the occasions of the twelve severall adven- 
tures hapned, which being undertaken by xii. severall knights, 
are in these twelve books severally handled and discouraed. 
The first was this. In the beginning of the feast, there pre- 
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sented him selfe a tall clownish youoge man, who Ming before 
the Queene of Faeries desired a boone (as the manner then was) 
which during that feast she might not refuse : which was that 
hee might have the atchievement of any adventure, wliich during 
that feast should happen ; that being granted, he rested him selfe 
on the floore, unfit through his rusticitie for a better place. 
Soone after entred a faire Ladie in mourning weedes, riding on 
a white Asse, with a dwarfe behind her leading a warlike steed, 
that bore the Armes of a knight, and his speare in the dwarfes 
hand. She falling before the Queene of Faeries, complayned 
that her father and mother, an ancient King and Queene, bad 
bene by an hi^e dragon many yeeis shut up in a brazen Castle, 
who thence suffered them not to issew : and therefore besought 
the Faevy Queene to assigne her some one of her knights to 
take on him that exployt. Presently that clownish person 
upstarting, desired that adventure; whereat the Queene much 
wondering, and the Lady much gaine-saying, yet he earnestly 
importuned his desire. In the end the Lady told him, that 
unlesse that armour which she brought would serve him (that 
is, the armour of a Christian man specified by Saint Paul, v. 
Ephes.) that he could not succeed in that enterprise : which 
being forth-with put upon him with due fiirnitures thereunto, 
he seemed the goodliest man hi al that company, and was well 
liked of the Lady. And efCesoones taking on him knighthood, 
and mounting on that straunge Courser, he went forth with her 
on that adventure; where beginneth the first booke, viz. 

A gratis knight was pricking on the pliyne, &c. 

The second day there came in a Palmer bearing an Infant with 
bloody hands, whose Parents he complained to have bene slaine 
by an enchanntresse called Acrasia : and therefore craved erf the 
Faery Queene, to appoint him some knight to peribrme that 
adventure, which being assigned to Sir Guyon, he presently went 
foorth with that same Palmer : which is the beginning of the 
second booke and the whole subject thereof. The tUrd day 
there came In a Groome, who complained before the Faery 
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Queene, that a vile Enchaunter, called fiusirane, bad in liand a 
most fa.ire Lad7, called Amoretta, whom he kept in most 
grievous torment. Whereupon Sir Scudamour, the lover of that 
Lady, presently tooke on him that adventure. But hning unable 
to performe it by reason of the hard Enchauntments, after long 
sorrow, in the end met with BritomartiSj who succoured him, and 
reskewed his love. 

But by occasion hereof, many other adventures are intermedled ; 
but rather as accidents then intendments. As the love of Brito- 
mart, the overthrow of Marinell, the miserie of Florimell, the 
vertuousnesse of Belphoebe ; and many the like. 

Thus much, Sir, I have briefly orer-run to direct your under- 
standing to the wel-head of the History, that from thence 
gathering the whole intention of the conceit, ye may as in a 
handfull gripe all the discourse, which otherwise may happely seem 
tedious and confused. So humbly craving the continuance of 
your honourable favour towards me, and th' etemall establishment 
of your happines, I humbly take leave. 

Yours most humbly affectionate, 

EDM. SPENSER. 
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To tbe Sight Nobit and Valoretu Knigbt, 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 

Lord Wardeia of the Staimeryes, and Li0rnaiml of Camnvmle. 

To thee tbat art the sonuners Nightingale, 
Thf soveraigne Goddesses most deare delight, 
Why doe I send this rustick Madrigale, 
That may thy tuneful! eare unseason quite? 

Thou onely fit this argument to wtite 
In whose high thoughts Pleasure hath built her bowre, 
And dainty Love leamd sweetly to endite. 
My rimes I know unsavory and BOwre, 

To taste the streames,that, like a golden showre, 
Flow from thy fruitfuil head, of thy Loves praise; 
Fitter perhaps to thunder martiall stowre, 
When so thee list thy loftie Muse to raise: 

Yet, till that thou thy poeme wilt make knowne, 

Let thy fatre Cinthias praises be thus nidely showne. 
E. S. 
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THE FIRST BOOKE OF 

THE FAERY QUEENE 



of Hit %n(gfit of tdc »ti iSxBMt, 
01 of j^ollntiijtt. 



t Lo [ the man, whose Muse whilome did maske, 
As time her taught, in lowly Sbepheards weeds, 
Am QOw enforst, a far unfitter taske, 
For trumpets steme to chaunge mine oaten reeds, 
And dug of tnights and ladies gentle deeds; 
Whose praises having slept m silence long, 
Me, all too nieane, the sacred Muse areeds 
To blazon broade emongst her learned throng: 

Fierce warres and faithfuU loves shall moralize my song. 

t Helpe then, O holy virgin chiefe of nine. 
Thy weaker novice to performe thy will; 
Lay forth out of thine everlasting scryne 
The antique rolles, which there lye hidden still, 
Of Faerie knights and fairest Tanaquill, 
Whom that most noble Briton prince so long 
Sought through the world, and suffered so much ill. 
That I must rue his undeserved wrong : 

O helpe thou my weake wit, and sharpen my dull tong^ 
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3 And thou most dreaded itnpe of highest Jove, 
Faire Venus sonne, that with thy cruell dart 
At that good knight so cunningly didst rove, 
That glorious fire it kindled in his hart, 
Lay now thy deadly heben bow apart. 

And with thy mother milde come to mine ayde ; 
Come both, and with you bring triumphant Mart, 
In loves and gentle jollities arrayd. 
After his murdrous spoiles and bloudy rage allayd. 

4 And with them eke, O Goddesse heavenly bright, 
Mirrour of grace and majestic divine, 

Great Lady of the greatest isle, whose. light 
Like Phoebus lampe throughout the world doth shine, 
Shed thy faire beames into my feeble eyne. 
And raise my thoughts, too humble and too vile, 
To thinke of that true glorious type of tnine. 
The argument of mine afflicted stile : 
The which to beare, vouchsafe, O dearest dread, a while. 
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3^ faltVH of Inii BolmtBt 
fault Birour dolb difeaU; 
Hypacrisu bim to entrappi 
dolb 10 bit bona nlrialt. 

I A GENTLE Knight was pricking on the plaine, 
Ycladd in mightie armes and silver shielde, 
Wherein old dints of deepe wounds did remaine, 
Tlie cruel markes of many a bloudy fielde ; 
Yet annes till that tune did he never irield: 
His angry steede did chide his foming bitt, 
As much disdayning to the curbe to yield: 
Full jolly knight he seemd, and ^re did sitt, 

As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. 

a And on his brest a btoudie crosse he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whose sweete sake that glorious badge be wore, 
And dead as living ever him ador'd-: 
Upon bis shield the like was also scor'd, 
For soveraine hope, which in his helpe he had : 
Right faithfull true he was in deede and word, 
But of his cheere did seeme too solemne sad ; 

Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 

3 Upon a great adventure he was bond, 
That greatest Gloriana to him gave, 
That greatest glorious Queene of Faerie lond, 
To winne him worship, and her grace to have, 
Which of all earthly things he most did crave ; 
And ever as he rode, his hart did eame 
To prove his puissance in batteil brave 
Upon bis foe, and his new force to leame; 

Upon his foe, a dragon horrible and steame. 
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4 A lovely tadie rode him faire beside, 
Upon a lowly asse more white then snow, 
Yet she much whiter, but the same did hide 
Under a vcle, that wimpled was fall low. 
And over all a blacke stole she did throw, 
As one that inly moumd ; so was she sad, 
And heavie sat upon her palfi*ey slow; 
Seemed in heart some hidden care she had, 

And by her in a line a milke white lambe she lad. 

5 So pure and innocent, as that same lambe. 
She was in life and every vertuous lore, 
And by descent from royfll lyoage came 

Of ancient Kings and Queenes, that had of yore 
Their- scepters stretcht from east to westeme shore, 
And all the world in their subjection held; 
Till that inferoall feend with foule uprore 
Forwasted all their land, and them expeld; 
Whom to avenge, she had this knight from far compeld. 

6 Behind her farre away a dwarfe did tag, 
That lasie seemd in being ever last, 

Or wearied with bearing of her bag 
Of needments at his backe. Thus as they past. 
The day with cloudes was suddeine overcast. 
And angry Jove an hideous storme of raine 
Did poure into his lemans lap so fast. 
That everie wight to shrowd it did constrain. 
And this faire couple eke to shroud themselves were tain. 

7 Enforst to seeke some covert nigh at band, 
A shadie grove not farr away they spide. 
That promist ayde the tempest to withstand : 
Whose loftie trees yclad with sommers pride 
Did spred so broad, that heavens light did hide. 
Not perceable with power of any starre: 

And all within were pathes ^nd alleles wide. 
With footing wome, and leading inward farre: 
Faire harbour that them seems; so in they entred arre. 
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8 And foorth they passe, with pleasure forward led, 
Joying to heare the birdes sweete harmony. 
Which therein shrouded from the tempest dred, 
Seemd in their song to scorne the cmell sty. 
Much can they praise the trees so straight and hy, 
The sayling pine, the cedar proud and tall, 

The vine-prop elme, the poplar never dry, 
The builder oake, sole king of forrests all, 
The aqiine good for staves, the cypresse fonerall, ' 

9 The laureO, meed of mightie conquerours 
And poets sage, the firre that weepeth still, 
The willow wome of forlome paramours, . 
The eugh obedient to the benders will. 

The birch for shaftes, the sallow for the mill, 
The mirrhe sweete bleeding in the bitter wount^' 
The warlike beech, the ash for nothing iU, 
The fruitful olive, and the platane round. 
The carver holme, the maple seeldom inward sound. 

10 Led with delight, they thus beguile the way, 
Untill the blustring storme is overblowne; 
When weening to retume, whence they did stray. 
The; cannot find that path, which first was showne, 
But wander too and fro in wayes unknowne, 
Furthest from end then, when they neerest weene. 
That makes them doubt their wits be not their owne: 
So many pathes, so many turnings seene. 

That which of them to take in diverse doubt they been. 

11 At last resolving forward still to fare, 

Till that some end they finde or in or out, 
That path they take, that beaten seemd most bare, 
An^ like to lead the labyrinth about ; 
Which when by tract they hunted had throughout, 
At length it brought them to a hollow cave 
Amid the thickest woods. The champion stout 
Ettsoones dismounted from his courser brave. 
And to the dwarfe awhile his needlesse spere he gave. 

„,., A.oogic 
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i: Be well aware, qnoth then that ladle tnilde, 
Least suddaine mischiefe fe too rash provoke: 
The danger hid, the place unlnowne and wilde, 
Breedes dreadful! doubts: Oft fire is without smoke. 
And perill without show : therefore your stroke, 
Sir knight, with-hold, till further triail made. 
Ah ladie, (said he) ^ame were to reyofce 
The forward footing for an hidden shade: 

Vertue gives her sdfe light, through darbenesse for to wade. 

13 Yea but (qnoth she) the perill of this place 
I better wot then you, though now too late 
To wish you backe retume with foule disgrace. 
Yet wisedome wames, whilest foot is in the gate, 
To stay the steppe, ere forced to retrate. 

This is the wandring wood, this Errours den, 

A monster vile, whom God and man does hate: 

Therefore I read beware. Fly fly (qnoth then 

The fearefull dwarfc) this is no place for Uving men. 

14 But fiill of fire and greedy hardiment. 

The youthfiill knight could not for ought be staide. 
But forth unto the darksome hole he went, 
And looked in: his glistring armor made 
A litle glooming light, much like a shade. 
By which he saw the ugly monster plaine, 
Halfe like a serpent horribly displaide. 
But th' other halfe did womans shape retaine, 
Most lothsom, filthie, foule, and fiill of vile disdaine. 

15 And as she lay upon the durtie ground. 
Her huge long taile her den alt overspred. 

Yet was in knots and many boughtes upwound, 
Pointed with mortall sting. Of her there bred 
A thousand yong ones, which she dayly fed. 
Sucking upon her poisnous dugs, eachone 
Of sundry shapes, yet all ill favored : 
Soone as that uncouth light iipon them shone. 
Into her mouth they crept, and suddain all were gone. 

„,., A.oogic 
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i6 Their dam upstart, out of her den eflraide, 
And rushed forth, hurling her hideous taile 
About her cursed head, whose folds displatd 
Were streteht now forth at length without entraiie. 
She lookt about, and seing one in mayle. 
Armed to fwint, sought backe to tume againe; 
For light she hated as the deadly bale, 
Ay wont in desert darknes to remaine. 

Where plain none might her see, nor she see any plaine, 

17 Which when the valiant Elfe perceiv'd, he lept 
As lyon fierce upon the flying pray. 

And with his trenchand blade her boldly kept 
From turning backe, and forced her to stay : 
Therewith eorag'd she loudly gan to bray. 
And turning fierce, her speckled taile advaunst, 
Threatning her angry sting, him to dismay; 
Who nought aghast his mightie hand enhaunst ; 
The stroke down from her head unto her shoulder glaunst. 

18 Much daunted with that dint her sence was dazd; 
Yet kindling rage, her selfe she gathered round. 
And all attonce her beastly body raizd 

With doubled forces high above the ground : 
Tho wrapping up her wrethed steme arownd, 
Lept fierce upon his shield, and her huge traine 
All suddenly about his body wound, ' 
That band or foot to stirre he strove In vaine : 
God heipe the man so wrapt in Errouis endlesse traine. 

19 Hb lady sad to see his sore constraint, 

Cride out. Now now Sir knight, shew what -ye bee. 
Add faith unto your force, and be not faint: 
Strangle her, else she sore will strangle thee. 
That when he heard, in great perplexitie. 
His gall did grate for griefe and high disdaine, 
And knitting all his force got one hand &ee, 
Wherewith he grypt her gorge with so great p^ne, 
That SDone to loose her wicked bands did her constraine. 
„,., A.oogic 
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ao Therewith she spewd out of her filthy maw 
A floud of poysoD horrible and blacke, 
Full o£ great lumps of flesli and gobbets raw, 
Which stunck so vildty, that it forst him slacke 
His grasping hold, and from her tume him backer 
Her vomit full of bookes and papers was, 
With loathly frogs and toades, which eyes did lacke. 
And creeping sought way in the weedy gras: 

Uer filthy parbreake all the place defiled has. 

21 As when old father Nilus gins to swell 
With timely pride above the Aegyptian vale, 
His iattie waves do fertile slime outwell. 
And overflow each plaine and lowly dale : 
But, when his later spring gins to avale, 
Hu^ heapes of mudd he leaves, wherin there breed 
Ten thousand kindes of creatures, partly male 
And partly iemale, of his fruitful seed ; 

^Such ugly monstrous shapes elswhere may no man reed. 

33 The same so sore annoyed has the knight. 
That welnigh choked with the deadly stinke, 
His forces faile, ne can no ienger fight. 
Whose corage when the feend perceiv'd to shrinke, 
She poured forth out of her hellish sinke 
Her fhiitfull cursed spawne of serpents small. 
Deformed monsters, fowle, and blacke as inke. 
Which swarming all about his legs did crall, 

And him encombred sore, but could not hurt at all. 

2] As gentle shepheard in sweete even-tide, 
When ruddy Phoebus gins to welke in west. 
High on an hill, his flocke to vewen wide, 
Markes which doe byte their hasty supper best, 
A cloud of combrous gnattes doe him molest, 
All striving to infixe their feeble stinges, 
That from their noyanee he no where can rest. 
But with bis clownish hands their tender wings 

He brusheth gft, and oft doth mar their munnurings. 
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34 Thus ill .bestedd, and fearefull more of shame 

Then of the certeine perill he stood in, 

Halfe furious unto his foe he came, 

Resolv'd in minde ail suddeniy to win, 

Or soone to iose, before he once would lin; 

And stroke at her with more then manly force, 

Tlut from her body full of filthie sin 

He raft her hatefull head without remorse : 
A streapie of cole black bloud forth gushed from her corse. 

15 Her scattred brood, soone as their parent deare 
Tliey saw so rudely falling to the ground, 
Groning full deadly, all with troublous feare 
Gathred themselves about her body round. 
Weening their wonted entrance to have found 
At her wide mouth : but l>eiug there withstood 
They flocked all about her bleeding wound, 
And sucked up their dying mothers bloud. 

Making her death their life, and eke her hurt their good. 

26 That detestable sight hi'" much amazde, 

To see th' unkindly impes, of heaven accurst, 
Devoure their dam; on whom while so he gaid, 
Having all satisfide their bloudy thurst, 
TIfeir bellies swolne he saw with fulnesse buret, 
And bowels gushing forth ; well worthy end 
Of such, as drunke her life, the which them nurst; 
Now ncedeth him no lenger labour spend, 
His foes have slaine themselves, with whom he should contend. 

27 His lady seeing all that chaunst from larre 
Approcht in hast to greet his victorie, 

And stude, Faire knight, borne under happy starre, 
"Who see your vanquisht foes before you lye: 
"Well worthie be you of that armory, 
Wherein ye have great glory wonne this day. 
And proov'd your strength on a strong enimie, 
Your first, adventure: many such I pray. 
And henceforth ever wish that Lke succeed it may. 

■ ^'"oslc 
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iS Then mounted he upon his steede agaioe. 
And with the lady backward sought to wend; 
That path he kept, which beaten was most plaine, 
Ne ever would to any by-way bend, 
But still did follow one unto the end, 
The which at last out of the wood them brought. 
So forward on bis way (with God to frend) 
He passed forth, and new adventure sought; 

Long way he travelled, before he heard of ought. 

19 At length they chaunst to meet .upon the way 
An aged sire, in long blacke weedes yclad, 
His feete all bare, his beard all hoarie gray, 
And by his belt his booke be hanging had; 
Sober he seemde, and very sagdy sad. 
And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent. 
Simple in shew, and voide of malice bad. 
And all the way he prayed, as he went, 

And often knockt liis brest, as one that did repent. 

30 He faire the knight saluted, louting low. 
Who foire him quited, as that courteous was: 
And after asked him, if he did know 

Of straunge adventures, which abroad did pas. 
Ah my dear sonne (quoth he) how should, alas, 
Silly old man, that lives in hidden cell, 
Bidding his beades all day for his trespas, 
Tydings of warrc and worldly trouble tell ? 
With holy father sits not with such things to mell. 

3 1 But if of dauttger which hereby doth dwell, 
And homebred evil ye desire to heare, 

Of a straunge man I can you tidings tell, 
That wasteth all this countrey farre and neare. 
Of such (said he) I chiefly do inquere ; 
And shall you well reward to shew the place, 
In which that wicked wight his dayes doth weare : 
For to all knighthood it is foule disgrace. 
That tuch a cursed creature lives so long a space, 

„,., A.oogic 
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33 Far hence (quoth he) in wastfull wildemesse 
His dwelling is, by which no living wight 
May ever passe, but thorough great distresse. 
Now (sayd the lady) draweth toward night, 
And well I wote, that of your later fight 
Ye all forwearied be: for what so strong, 
But wanting rest will also want of might 7 
The sunne that measures heaven all day long. 

At night doth baite his steedes the ocean waves emong. 

J 3 Then with the sunne take, Sir, your timely rest. 
And with new day new worke at once begin : 
Untroubled night they say gives counsell best. 
Right well, Sir knight, ye have advised bin, 
(Quoth then that aged man) the way to win 
Is wisely to advise: now day is spent; 
Therefore with me ye may take up your in 
For this same night. The knight was well content 

So with that godly &ther to his home they went. 

J4 A little lowly hermitage it was, 

Downe in a dale, hard by a forests side. 
Far from resort of people, that did pas 
In travell to and froe : a little wyde 
There was an holy chappell edifyde. 
Wherein the hermfte dewly wont to say 
His holy things each mome and eventyde: 
Thereby a christall streame did gently play, 

Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth alway. 

jS Arrived there, the little house they fill, 

Ne looke for entertainement, where none was : 
Rest is their feast, and all thinges at their will ; 
The noblest mind the best contentment has. 
With faire discourse the evening so they pas : 
For that olde man of pleasing wordes had store. 
And well could file his tongue as smooth as glas, 
He told of saintes and popes, and evermore 

He strowd an Ave-Mary after and before. 
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36 The dr<nq>mg night thus creepeth on them fast, 
And the sad humour loading their eye liddes, 
As messenger of Morpheus, on them cast 

Sweet stombring deaw, the which to sleepe thero biddes. 
Unto their lodgings then his guestes he riddes: 
Where when all drownd in deadly steepe he tindes, 
He to this studie goes, and there amiddes 
His magick bookes, and artes of sundiY kindes, 
He seeks out mighty charraes, to trouble sleepy mindes. 

37 Then choosing out few words most horrible, 
(Let none them read) thereof did verses frame, 
With which and other spelles Hke terrible, 

He bad awake blacke Plutoes griesly dame, 
And cursed heaven, and spake reprochfull shame 
Of highest God, the Lord of life and light ; - 
A bold bad man, that dar'd to call by name 
Great Gorgon, Prince of darknesse and dead night, 
At which Cocytus quakes, and Styx is put to flight. 

]S And forth he cald out of deepe darknesse dred 
Legions of Sprights, the which Uke little Ayes, 
Fluttring about his ever damned hed, 
Awaite wTiereto their service he applyes, 
To aide his friends, or fray his enimies : 
Of those he chose out two, the falsest twoo, 
And fittest for to foi^ true-seeming lyes; 
The one of them he gave a mess^e too. 

The other by himselfe staide other worke to doo. 

39 He making speed; way through spersed ayre, 
And through the world of waters wide and deepe. 
To Morpheus house doth hastily repaire. 
Amid the bowels of the earth full steepe. 
And low, where dawning day doth never peepe, 
His dwelling is; there Tethys his wet bed 
Doth ever wash, and Cynthia still doth steepe 
In silver deaw his ever-drouping hed, 

Whiles sad night over him her mantle black doth spred. 

„,.., A.oogic 
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40 Whose double gates he findeth locked f^. 
The one faire fram'd of buniisht yvory. 
The other all with silver overcast; 

And wakeful dogges before them ferre do lye, 
Watching to banish Care their enimy. 
Who oft is wont to trouble gentle Sleepe. 
By them the sprite doth passe in quietly, 
And uiito Morpheus comes, whom drowned deepe 
In drowsie fit he fmdes: of nothfaif^ he takes keepe. 

41 And more, to luUe him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe. 
And ever-drizling raine upon the loft. 
Mist with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne : 
No Other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes, 
As still are wont t' annoy the walled towne. 
Might there be heard : but carelesse Quiet lyes, 
Wrapt in etemall silence &rre from enemyes. 

41 The messenger approching to him spake, 

But his wast wordes retumd to him in vaine: 
So sound he slept, that nought mought him awake. 
Then rudely he him thrust, and pusht with paine, 
Whereat he gan to stretch : but he againe 
Shooke him so hard, that forced him to apeake. 
As one then in a dreame, whose dryer braine 
Is tost with troubled sights and fancies weake. 

He mumbled soft, but would not all his silence breake.' 

45 The sprite then gan more boldly him to wake, 
And tbreatned unto "him the 'dreaded name 
Of Hecate: whereat he gan to quake. 
And, lifting up his lumpish head, with blame 
Halfe angry asked him, for what he came. 
Hither (quoth he) me Archimago sent, 
He that the stubbome sprites can wisely tame. 
He bids thee to him send for his intent 

A fit false dreame, that can delude the sleepers sent. 
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44 The God obayde, and, calling forth straightway 
A diterse dreame out of hia prison darke. 
Delivered it to him, and downe did lay 

His heavie head, devoide of careful carke. 
Whose sences all were straight benumbd and starke. 
He baeke returning by the yvorie dore. 
Remounted up as light as chearefuU larke; 
And on his litle winges the dreame he bore 
In hast unto his lord, -where he him left afore. 

45 Who all this while with charmes and hidden artes 
Had made a lady of that other spright, 

And fram'd of liquid ayre her tender partes 
So lively and so like in all mens sight. 
That weaker sence it could have ravisht quigfat: 
The makers selfe, for all his wondrous witt, 
Was nigh beguiled with so goodly sight : 
Her all in white he dad, and over it 
Cast a black stole, most tike to seeme for Una fit. 

46 Now when that ydle dreame was to him brought,- 
Unto that eljin kni^t he bad him fly, 

Where he slept soundly void of evil thought, 
And with false shewes abuse his fantasy; 
In sort as he him schooled privily. 
And that new creature, borne without her dew, 
Full of the makers guile, with usage sly 
He taught to imitate that lady trew, 
Whose semblance she did carrie under feigned hew. 
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7U gat^uU gnat Eiubatailtr parH 

Ai Ridcrota Knigbt front Tnilb : 
Into tebost tuad fairt Falibood Utpt, 

aid mrhtt ban mo^fiiU rati. 

1 By this the northerue wagoner had set 
His sCTenfold teme behind the stedfast starre 
That was in ocean wates yet never wet. 
But firme is fist, and sendeth light from farre 
To all that in the wide deepe wandring aire: 
And chearefull Chaunticlere with his note shrill 
Had warned once, that Phoebus fierjr carre 
In hast was climbing up the easteme hill, 

Full mvious that night so long his roome did fill. 

3 When those accursed messengers of hell, 
That feigning dreame, and that faire-forged sprigbt, 
Came to their wicked maister, and gan tell 
Their bootelesse paines, and ill-succeeding night: 
Who all in rage to see his skilfuU might 
Deluded so, gan threaten hellish paine 
And sad Proserpines wrath, them to afiright. 
But, when be saw his threatning was but vaine, 

He cast about, and searcht his baleful bookes againe. 

7 Now when the rosy-fingred morning faire, 
Weary of aged Tithones safiron bed, 
Had spread her purple robe through deawy aire, 
And the high hits Titan discovered, 
TTie royall virgin shooke off drovray-hed ; 
And, rising forth out of her baser bowre, 
Lookt for her knight, who far away was fled, 
And for her dwarfe, that wont to waite each houre: 

Then gan she waJle and weepe to see that woehill stowre> 
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8 And after him she rode with so mach speede 
As her slow beast could make; but all in vaine: 
For him so far had borne his ligfat-foot steede, 
Pricked with wrath and fiery fierce disdaine, 
That him to follow was but fruitlesse paine; 
Yet she her weary limbes would never rest. 
But every hil and dale, each wood and plaine, 
Did search, sore grieved in her gentle brest, 

He so ungently left her, whom she loved best. 

9 But siibtill Archimago, when bis guests 
He saw divided into double parts. 

And Una wandring in woods and forrests, 
Th' end of his drift, he praisd his divelish arts, ,' 
That had such might over true meaning harts: 
Yet rests not so, but other meanes doth make. 
How he may worke unto her further smarts: 
For her he bated as the hissing snake, 
And in her many troubles did most pleasure take. 

10 He then devisde himselfe how to disguise ; 
For by his mighty science he could take 

As many formes and shapes in seeming wise, 
As ever Proteus to himselfe could make: 
Sometime a fowle, sometime a fish in lake. 
Now like a fose, now lite a dragon fell, 
That of himselfe he ofte for feare would quake. 
And oft would Hie away, O who can tell 
The hidden power of herbes, and might of magicke spell \ 

11 But now seemde best the person to put on 
Of that good knight, bis late beguiled guest; 
In mighty armes he was yclad anon, 

And silver shield, upon his coward brest 
A bloudy crosse, and on his craven crest 
A bounch of haires discolourd diversly. 
Full jolly knight he seemde, and well addrest, 
And when he sate upon his courser ft-ee, 
Saint George himself ye would have deemed him to be. 
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1 1 Bnt he the knight, whose semblannt be did beare, 
The true Saint George, was wandred far away, 
Still flying from his thoughts and gealous feare; 
Will was his guide, and griefe led bim astraf. 
At last bim cbawist to meete upon tbe way 
A faithlesse Sarazin all arm'd to poiat, 
In whose great shield was writ with letters gay 
Sans fay : full large of hmbe and every jdnt 

He was, and cared not for God or man a point. 

13 Hee had a iaJre companion of his way, 
A goodly lady clad in scarlot red, 
Puifled with gold and pearle of rich assay. 
And Uke a Pevsian mitre on her hed 

Shee wore, with crowns and owches garnished, 
The which her lavish lovers to her gave ; 
Her wanton psdirey all was overspred 
With tinsel] tn^ings, woven like a ware, 
Whose bridle rung with gcrfden bels and boses brare. 

14 With faire di^wrt xaA courting dalliaunce, 
She intertalnde her lover all the way: 

But when she saw the knight his speare advaunce, 
She soone left off her mirth and wanton play. 
And bad her knight addresse him to the liray: 
His foe was nigh at hand. He prickt with pride 
And hope to winne his ladies hearte that day. 
Forth spurred fast : adowne his coursers side 
The red bloud trickling staind the way, as be did ride. 

15 The knight of the Redcrosse when him he spkic 
Spurring so bote with rage dispiteous, 

Gan feirely couch iiis speare, and towards ride : 
Soone meete they both, both fell and furious. 
That daunted with their forces hideous, 
Their steeds do stagger, and amaZed stand, 
And eke themselves, too rudely rigorous, 
Astonied with the stroke of their owne band. 
Doe bacbe rebut, and each to otiier yeeldeth land. 
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1 6 As when two rams, stird with ambitious pride. 
Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flocke, 
Their horned fronts so fierce on either side 
Do meete, that with the terror of the shodce 
Astonied both stand sencelesse as a blocke, 
Forgetful] of the hanging victory; 

So stood these twaine, unmoved as a rock^ 
Both staring fierce, and holding idely 
The broken rcliques of their former cruelty, 

17 The Sarazin sore daunted with the bufTe 
Snatcheth his sword, and fiercely to him flies; 
Who well it wards, and quyteth cuff with cuff: 
Each others equall puissaunce envies, 

And through their iron sides with cmell spies 
Does seeke to perce; repining courage yields 
No foote to foe. Tlie flashing fier flies. 
As from a forge out of their burning shields. 
And streams of purple bloud new dies tlie verdant fields. 

18 Curse OD that Crosse, (quoth then the Sarazin^ 
That keeps thy body irom the bitter fit; 
Dead long ygoe I wote tbou haddest bin, 

Had not that charme from thee forwamed it; 
But yet I wame thee now assured' sitt, 
And hide thy head. Therewith upon his crest 
With rigor so outrageous he smitt, 
That a large share it hewd out of the rest, 
And glauncing down his shield from blame him fairly blest.' 

1 9 Who, thereat wondrous wroth, the sleeping spark 
Of native vertue gan eftsoones revive ; 

And at his haughtie helmet mating mark, 
So hu^ly stroke, that it the Steele did rive, 
And cleft his head. He, tumbling downe alive, 
With bloudy mouth his mother earth did kis. 
Greeting his grave : his grudging ghost did strive 
With the fraite Besh; at last it Bitted is, 
Whither the soules do fly of men, that live amis. 



CANTO II. ig 

30 The Lady when she saw her champion fall, 
Like the old ruines of a broken towre, 
Staid not to watle his woefull funerall, 

But from him fled away with all her powrej 
Who after her as hastily gan scowre, 
Bidding the dwarfe with him to bring away 
The Sarazins ^eld, signs of the conqueroure. 
Her soone he overtooke, and bad to stay, 
For -present cause was none of dread her to dismay. 

31 Shee turning backe with ruefull countenaunce 
Cride, Mercy mercy Sir vouchsafe to show 
On silly dame, subject to hard mischauace. 
And to your mighty will. Her humblesse low 
In, so ritch weedes and seeming glorious show, 
Did much emmove his stout heroicke heart; 
And said, Deare dame, your suddein overthrow 
Much rueth me; but now put feare apart. 

And tel, both who ye be, and who that tooke your part. 

a a Melting in teares, then gan she thus lament; 
The wretched woman, whom unhappy howre 
Hath now made thral) to your commandement. 
Before that angry heavens list to lowre, 
And fortune false betraide me to your powre, 
Wis, (O what now availeth that I was !) 
Borne the sole daughter of an Emperour, 
He that the wide West under his rule has, 

And high hath set his throne, where Tiberis doth pas. 

33 He in the first flowre of my freshest age, 
Betrothed me unto the onely haire 
Of a most mighty king, most rich and sage ; 
Was never Prince so faithfull and so faire. 
Was never Prince so meeke and debonaire; 
But ere my hoped day of spousall shone, 
My dearest Lord fell from high honours staire 
Into the hands of his accursed fone. 

And cruelly was slaine; that shall I ever mone. 
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24 His blessed body spoild of lively breath, 
Was afterward, I know not how, convaid 
And fro me bid ; of whose most innocent death 
When tidings came to me unh^py maid, 
O how great sorrow my sad soule assaid. 
Then forth I weojt his woefull corse to find. 
And many yeares throughout the world I Straid, 
A virgin widow, whose deepe wounded mind 

With love long time did languish as the striken hind. 

«5 At last it channced this proud Sarazin 

To meete me wandring ; who perforce me led 
With him away, but yet could never win; 
There lies he now with foule dishonour dead. 
Who wliiles he livde, was called proud Sans foy. 
The eldest of three brethren, all three bred 
Of one bad sire, whose youngest is Saos joy; 

And twist them both was bom the bloudy bold Sans loy. 

26 In this sad plight, fi-iendlesse, unfortunate, > 
Now miserable I Fidessa dwell, 

Craving of you in pitty of my state. 
To do none tl], if please ye not do well. 
He in great passion all this while did dwell. 
More busying hts quicke eyes, her face to view. 
Then his dull eares, to heare what she did tell; 
And said, Fairc lady, hart of flint would rew 
The undeserved woes and sorrowes, which ye shew. 

27 Henceforth in safe assuraunce may ye rest. 
Having both found a new triend you to aid, 
And lost an old foe that did you molest: 
Better new friend then an old foe is said. 
With chauoge of cheare the seeming simple maid 
Let fal her eyen, as shamefast, to the earth. 
And yeelding soft, in that she nought gain-said ; 
So forth they rode, he feining seemely merth, 

And she coy lookes: so dainty they say maketh derth. 

- ^;'«si^- 
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a8 Long time they thus together ttaveiled, 
Til weary of their way, they came at last, 
Where grew two goodly trees, that faire did spred 
Their armes abroad, with gray mosse overcast; 
And their greene leaves trembhng with every blast, 
Made a calme shadow far in compasse round : 
The tearfull shepheard often there aghast 
Under them never sat, ne wont Ijiere sound 

His mery oaten pipe, but shund tfa* tmlucly ground. 

39 But this good knight, soone as he them can spie, 
For the cotA shade him thither hastly got: 
For golden Phoebus now ymounted hie, 
From fiery wheeles of his faire chariot 
Hurfed his beame so scorching cruell hot, 
That living creature mote it not abide; 
And his new lady it endured not. 
There they ajigbt, in hope themselves to hide 

From the fierce heat, and rest their weary limbs a tide. 

30 Faire seemely pleasaunce each to other makes. 
With goodly purposes there as they sit; 

And in his falsed fancy he her takes 
To be the fairest wight, that lived yit; 
Which to expresse, he bends his gentle wit. 
And thinking of those braunches greene to frame 
A girlond for her dainty forehead fit, 
He pluckt a bough ; out of whose rift there came 
Sraal drops of gory bloud, that trickled dovni the same. 

31 Therewith a piteous yelling voice was heard, 
Crying, O spare with guilty hands to teare 
My tender sides in this rough rynd embard; 
But fly, ah fly far hence away, for feare 
Least to you hap, that happiened to me heare. 
And to this wretched lady, my deare love, 

O too deare love, love bought with death too deare. 
Astond he Stood, and up his haire did hove; 
And with that suddein horror could no member move. 
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li At last whenas the dreadfvill passion 
Was overpast, and manhood well awake; 
Tet musing at the straunge occasion, 
And doubting much his sence, he tlius bespake; 
What voice of damned ghost trom Limbo lake, 
Or guileful! spright wandring in empty aire, 
Both which fraile men doe ofteotinies mistake, 
Sends to my doubtiiil eares these speaches rare, 

And ruettill plaints, me bidding guiltlesse bloud to spare 1 

J J Then, groning deep. Nor damned ghost (quoth he) 
Nor guileful sprite to thee these words doth speake; 
But once a man Fradubio, now a tree, 
Wretciied man, wretched tree ; wtose nature weake 
A cruell witch her cursed will to wreake. 
Hath thus transformd, and plast in open plaioes. 
Where Boreas doth blow full bitter bleake. 
And scorching sunne does dry my secret vaines; 

For though a tree I seeme, yet cold and heat oie paines. 

34 Say on Fradubio then, or man, or treCj 

Quoth then the knight, by whose mischievous arts 
Art thou missh^ied thus, as now I see? 
He oft finds med'cine, who his griefe imparts; 
But double griefe afflict concealing harts, 
As raging flames who striveth to suj^resse. 
The author then (said he) of all my smarts 
Is one Duessa, a false sorceresse. 
That many errant knights hath brought to wretchednesse. 

35 In prime of youthly yeares, when corage hot 
The fire of love and joy of cbevalree 

First kindled in my brest, it was my lot 
To love this gentle lady, whome ye see. 
Now not a lady, but a seeming tree; 
With whom as once I rode accompanyde, 
Me chaunced of a knight encountred bee. 
That had a like faire lady by his syde ; 
Like a faire lady, but did fowle Duessa hyde. 
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36 Whose forged beant; he did take In hand 
All other dames to have exceeded farre; 

I in defence of mine did likewise stand, 
Mine, that did then shine as the morning starre. 
So both to battel! fierce arraunged aire. 
In which his harder fortune was to fall 
Under my speare : such is the dye of warre : 
His lady, left as a prise martiaU, 
Did yield her comely person to be at my call. 

37 So doubly lov'd of ladies unlike faire, 

Th' one seeming such, the other such indeede, 
One day iu doubt I cast for to compare 
Whether in beauties glorie did exceede; 
A rosy girlond was the victors meede; 
Both seemde to win, and both seemde won to bee. 
So bard the discord was to be agreede. 
Fraelissa was as faire, as fdre mote bee. 
And ever false Duessa seemde as faire as shee. 

3S The wicked witch now seeing all this while 
The doubtfiill ballaunce equally to sway, 
y/lut not by right, she cast to win by guile, 
And by her hellish science raisd streightway 
A foggy mist that overcast the day, 
And a dull blast that breathing on her face 
Dimmed her former beauties shining ray, 
And with foule ugly forme did her disgrace: 

Then was she ^re alone, when none was faire in place. 

39 Then cride she out, Fye, ^e, deformed wight 
Whose borrowed beautie now appeaireth plaine 
To have before bewitched all mens sight; 
O leave her soone, or let her soone be slaine. 
Her loathly visage viewing with dlsdaine, 
Eftsoones 1 thought her such, as she me told, 
And would have kild her; but with faigned paine 
The false witch did my wrathful! hand with-hold: 

So left her, where she now is tnnid to treen mould. ' 

„,., A.oogic 
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40 Then fc»tli I tooke Duessa for mj Dune, 
And in the witdi unweetug jofd long time, 
Ne ever wist, but that she was the same: 
Til) on SI day (that day is every prime. 
When witches wont do penance for their crime) 
I chaunst to see her in her proper hew, 
Bathing her selfe in origaoe and thyme: 
A filthy foule old woman I did vew, 

That ever, to have toucht her I did deadly rew. 

4a The hatefoll hag by chaunges of my cheare 

Perceiv'd my thought, and, drownd in sleepie night, 
With wicked herbes and ointments did besmeare 
My body all, through channes and magicke might. 
That all my senses were bereaved quight: 
Then brought she me into this desert waste. 
And by my wretched lovers side roe pight; 
Where now enelosd in wooden wals full faste, 

Banisht from living wights, our wearie dayes we waste. 

4 J But how long time, said then the ElSn knight, 
Are you in this misformed house to dwell? 
We may not channge (qnoth he) this evU pUgftt, 
Till we be bathed in a livhig well ; 
That is the terroe prescribed by the spell. 
O how, said be, mote I that well out find, 
That may restore yon to your wonted well? 
Time and sufBsed fates to former kynd 

Shall us restore, none else from hence may us tmbynd. 

44 The &lse Duessa, now Fidessa bight, 
Heard how in vaine Fradubio did lament. 
And knew well all was true. But the good knight, 
Full of sad feare and ^lastly dreriment, 
When all this speech the living tree had spent, 
The bleeding bough did thrust into the ground. 
That from the bloud he might be innocent, 
And with fresh clay did close the wooden wound: 

Then turning to bis lady, dead with feare her found. 
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45 Her seeming dead he fouad with feigned feare, 
As all unweeting of that well she koew ; 
And paynd himselie with busie care to reare 
Her out of carelesse swowne. Her eylids blew 
And dimmed sight with pale and deadly hew 
At last she gan up lift: with trembling cheare 
Her up be tooke, too sunple and too trew, 
And oft her kist. At length all passed feare, 

He set ber on ber steede, and forward forth did beare. 
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CANTO III. 

TvtdrtH Trii& long leAa her lout, 

and makei ibt I^/ort myldi, 
Marra blind Dtootiom mart, and f all 

in band of trtatboar vyldt. 

I Nought is there under heaViis wide hoUownesse, 
That moves more deare compassion of mind. 
Then t>eautie brought t* unworthy wretchednesse 
Through envies snares, or fortunes freakes unkind. 
I, whether lately through her brightnesse blind. 
Or through alleageance and fast fealtie, 
Which I do owe unto ail woman kind, 
Feele my hart perst with so great agony. 

When such I see, that all for pitty I could die. 

1 And now it is empasstoned so deepe, 
For fairest Unaes sake, of whom I sing. 
That my fraile eyes these lines with teares do steepe, 
To thinke how she through guilefull handeling, 
Thou^ true as touch, though daughter of a king, 
Though faire as ever living wight was faire. 
Though nor in word nor deede ill meriting, 
Is from her knight divorced in despaire. 

And her dew loves deriv'd to that vile witches share. 

3 Yet she most faithfull ladie all this while 
Forsaken, wofuU, solitarie mayd, 
Far from all peoples preace, as in exile, 
In wildernesse and wastfull deserts strayd. 
To seeke her knight; who subtily betrayd 
Through that late vision, which th' enchaunter wrought. 
Had her abandond. She of nought afirayd. 
Through woods and wastnesse wide him daily sought; 

Yet wished tydings none of him unto her brought. 
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4 One day nigh wearie of the yrkesome way, 
From her imhastie beast she did alight, 
And on the grasse her dainty limbs did lay 
In secret shadow, far from all mens sight: 
From her bire head her tillet she undight. 
And laid her stole aside. Her angels face, 
As the great eye of heaven shyned bright. 
And made a smishine in the shadie place; 

Did never mortal! eye behold such heavenly grace. 

5 It fortuned out of the thickest wood 
A ramping lyon rushed suddainly, 
Hmiting fiill greedy after salvage blood; 
Soone as the royall virgin he did spy, 
"With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 
To have attonce devourd her tender corse; 
But to the pray when as he drew more ny. 
His bloody rage aswaged with remorse, 

And with the sight amazd, forgat his furious forse. 

6 In stead thereof he hist her wearie feet, 
And Uckt her lilly hands with &wning tong, 
As he her wronged mnocence did weet. 

O how can beautie maister the most strong. 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong 1 
Whose yielded pride and proud submission, 
Still dreading death, when she had marked long. 
Her hart gan melt in grtat compassion. 
And drilling teares did shed for pure affection. 

7 The lyon lord of everie beast in field. 
Quoth she, bis princely puissance doth abate, 

And mightie proud to humble weake does yield, 
ForgetfuU of the hungry rage, which late 
Him prickt, in pittie of miy sad estate : 
But he my lyon, and my noble lord, 
How does he find in cruell hart to hate, 
Her that him lov'd, and ever most adord. 
As tfie God of my life { why hath he me abliord ? 
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8 Redounding tearfe did chote th' end of her plaint, 
Which softly ecchoed from the neighbour wood; 
And, sad to see her sorrowfiill constraint, 

The kinj^y beast upon her gazing stood; 
With pittie calmd, downe fell his angry mood. 
At last in close hart shutting up her paine. 
Arose the rirgin borne of heavenly brood, 
And to her snowy palfrey got againe 
To seeke her strayed champion, if she might attaine. 

9 The lyon would not leave her desolate, 
But with her went along, as a strong gard 
Of her cliast person, and a feithfull mate 
Of her sad troubles and mi^ortunes bai^ : 

Still when she slept, he k^ both watch and ward, 
And when she wakt, he waited diligent. 
With liumble service to hw will prepard : 
From her faire eyes he todke commandement, 
And ever by her lookes conceived her intent. 

10 Long she thus traveled through deserts wyde, 

By which she thought Jier wandring knight shold pas, 
Yet never shew of living wight espyde ; 
Till that at length she found the troden gras, 
In which the tract of peoples f(MJng was, 
Under the steepe foot (rf a mountaine hore ; 
The same she folloncs, till at last she has 
A damzell spyde slow footing her before. 
That on faer shoulders sad a pot of water bore. 

11 To whom aiq>roacfaing she to her gan call, 
To weet, if dwelling place were nigh at hand; 
But the rude wench her answerd nought at all; 
She could not heare, nor q>eake, nor understand; 
Till seeing by her side the lyon stand. 

With suddaine feare her pitcher downe she threw. 
And fled away : for never in tliat land 
Face of faire lady she before did vew, 
And that dread lyoos looke her cast in deadly hew. 
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I a Full fast she fie^ ne ever lookt behynd, 
As if her life upon the wager lay, 
And borne she cune, vhereas her mother blfnd 
Sate ID etemall night: nought could she sa^. 
But, suddaine catching hold, did her dismay 
With quaking hands, and other signes of fcare : 
Who fiill of ghastly fright and cold affray, 
Gan shut the dore. By this arrived Iliere 

Dame Una, weary dame, and entrance did requere. 

13 Which when none yielded, her unruly page 
With his rude clawes the wicket open rent. 
And let her in ; where, of his cruell rage 
Nigh dead with feare, and faint astonishment, 
Shee found them both in darkesome comer pent : 
Where that old woman day and night did pray 
Upon her beads devoutly penitent; 

Nine hundred Pater nosters every day. 
And thrise nine hundred Aves she was wont to say. 

14 And to augment her painefull penaunce more, 
Thrise every weeke in ashes she did sit, 

And next her wrinkled skin rough sackcloth wore. 
And thrise three times did fast from any bit: 
But now for feare her beads she did forget. 
Whose needlesse dread for to remove away, 
Faire Una framed words and count'naunce fit: 
Which hardly doen, at length she gan them pray, 
That in their cotage small that night she test her may. 

15 The day is spent, and commeth drowsie night. 
When every creature Crowded is in sleepe; 
Sad Una downe her laies in wearie plight, ' 
And at her feete the lyon watch doth keepe; 
In stead of rest, she does lament, and weepe 
For the late losse of her deare loved knight. 
And sighes, and grones, and evermore does steepe 
Her tender brest in bitter teares all night; 

All night she thinks too long, and often kxtkes for lighL 
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16 Now when Aldeboran was moonted hie 
Above the shinie Casseiopeias cbaire, 
And ^ in deadly sleepe did drowned lie, 
One knocked at the dore, and in would iare; 
He knocked fast, and often curst, and sware, 
That readie entraunce was not at his caU: 
For on his backe a heavy load he bare 

Of nightly steltfas, and pillage several]. 
Which he had got abroad by purchase criminall. 

17 He was, to weete, a stout and sturdy thiefe. 
Wont to robbe churches of their ornaments, 
And poore mens boxes of their due reliefe. 
Which given was to them for good intents; 
The holy saints of their rich vestiments 

He did disrobe, when all men carelesse slept; 
And spoild the priests of their habiliments ; 
Whiles none the holy things in safety kept, 
Then he by conning sleights in at the window crept, 

iS And all that he by right or wrong could find 
Unto this house he brought, and did bestow 
Upon the daughter of this woman blind, 
Abessa, daughter of Corceca slow, 
And fed her fat with feast of offerings. 
And plenty, which in all the land did grow; 
Ne spared he to give her gold and rings : 

And DOW he to her brought part of his stolen things. 

ig Thus long the dore with rage and threats he bet; 
Yet of those fearfuU women none durst rize, 
The lyon frayed them, him in to let: 
He would no longer stay him to advize, 
But open breakes the dore in furious wize, 
And entring is; when that disdainfull beast 
Encountring fierce, him suddein doth surprize, 
And seizing crueU chiwes on trembling brest, 

Under his lordly foot him proudly hath suppresL 
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'30 Him booteth not resist, nor succour call, 
His bleeding hart is in the vengers band; 
Who streigfat hun rent in thousand peeces small. 
And quite dismembred hath : the thirsty land 
Drunke up his life; his corse left on the strand. 
His fearefiill Abends weare out the woM night, 
Ne dare to weepe, nor seeme to understand 
The heavie hap, nhich on them is alight; 

Afiraid, least to themselves the like mishappen might. 

31 Now when broad day th^ world discovered has, 
Up Una rose, up rose the lyon eke^ 
And on their former journey forward pas. 
In wayes unknowne, her vandring knight to seeke. 
With paices fer passing that long wandring Greeke, 
Tliat for bis love refused deitye: 
Such were the labours of this lady meeke. 
Still Keking him, that from her still did flye; 

Then inrthest trom her hope, when most she weened nye. 

it Soone as she parted thence, the foarfull twaine, 
That blind old woman, and her daughter deare, 
Came forth, and finding Kirkrapine there slaine, 
For anguish great they gan to rend their heare, 
And beat their brests, and naked flesh to teare. 
And when they both had wept and wayld their ffll. 
Then forth they ran like two amazed deare, 
Halfe mad through m^ice, and revenging will, 

To follow her, that was the causer of their ill, 

3] Whom overtaking, they gan loudly bray, 
With hollow howling, and lamenting cry, 
Shamefully at her rayling all the way. 
And her accusing of dishonesty, 
That was the flowre of faith and chastity ; 
And still amidst her rayling, she did pray 
That plagues, and mischiefes, and long misery, ^ 

Might foil on her, and follow all the way, 

e error she might ever stray. 
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H But, when she saw ber prayers nougbt prevaile. 
She backe retoumed with some labour lost; 
And in the way as shee did weepe and waiie, 
A kni{^t her met in mighty annes embost, 
Yet knight was not for all his. bragging boEt, 
But snbtilt Archhnag, that Una soi^bt 
By traynes into new troubles to have tost: 
Of that old woman tidings he besought, 

If that of such a ladie she could tellen ought. 

35 Therewith- she gan her passion to renew, 

And cry, and curse, and r^e, and rend her heare. 
Saying, that woman she too lately knew. 
That causd her shed so many a bitter teare: 
And so forth told the story of her feare : 
Much seemed he to mone her haplesse channce, 
And after for that ladie did inquere ; 
Which being taught, he forward gan advannce 
His iuT encbaunted steed, and eke his charmed larnice. 

36 Ere long he came where Una trsreild slow, 
And that wilde champion wayting her besyde : 
Whom seeing such, for dread hee duret not show 
Him selfe too nigh at hand, but turned wyde 
Unto an hill; from whence when she him spyde. 
By his like seeming shield, her knight by name 
She weend it was, and towards him gan ryde; 
Approching nigh she wist it was the same, 

And with faire fearefuU humblesse towards him shee carae : 

17 And weeping sad, Ah my long lacked lord, 
Where have ye bene thus long out of my sight? 
Much feared 1 to have bene qnite abhord. 
Or ought have done, that ye displeasen might, 
That should as death unto my deare heart light: 
For since mine eye your joyous sight did mis. 
My chearefull day Is tumd to chearelesse night. 
And eke my night of death the shadow is ; 

But welcome now my light, and shining Umipe of blls. 
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aS He thereto meeting said, My dearest dame, 
Far be it from your thought, and fro my will, 
To thlnke that knighthood I so much should shame. 
As you to leave, that have me loved still, 
And chose in Faery court of meere goodwill. 
Where noblest knights were to be found on earth: 
The earth shall sooner leave her kindly skill 
To bring forth fruit, and make etemalt derth, 

Then I leave you, my liefe, ybom of heavenly berth. 

39 And sooth to say, why I lefte you so long. 
Was for to seeke adventure in strange place ; 
Where Archimago said a felon strong 
To many knights did daily worke disgrace ; 
But knight he now shall never more deface: 
Good cause of mine escuse ; that mote ye please 
Well to accept, and evermore embrace 
My faithfull service, that by land and seas 

Have vowd you to defend: now then yom* plaint appease. 

30 His lovely words her seemd due recompence 
Of all her passed paines : one loving howre 
For many yeares of sorrow can dispence : 

A dram of sweete is worth a pound of sowre : 
Shee has forgot how many a woful stowre 
For him she late endurd; she ^akes no more 
Of past : true is, that true love hath no powre 
To looken backe; his eyes be fixt before. 
Before her stands her knight, for whom she toyld so sore. 

31 Much like, as when the beaten marinere. 
That long hath wandred in the ocean wide. 
Oft soust in swelling Tethys saltish teare, 
And long time having tand his tawney hide 

With blustring breath of heaven, that none can bide. 
And scorching flames of fierce Orions hound, 
Soone as the port from far he has espide. 
His chearfuU whistle merrily doth sound, 
And Nereuscrownes with cups; his mates him pledg around. 
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}2 Such joy made Una, when her knight she found; 
And eke tb' encbaunter joyous seemd no lesse 
Then the glad marcbant, that does vew from ground 
His ship far come from watrie wildemesse ; 
He hurles out vowes, and Neptune oft dotb blesse; 
So forth they past, and all the way they spent 
Discoursing of her dreadful late distresse, 
In which he askt her, what the lyon ment ; 

Who told her all that fell in journey as she went. 

3} They had not ridden far, when they might see 
One pricking towards them with hastie heat, 
Full strongly armd, and on a courser free, 
That through his fiercenesse fomed all with sweat. 
And the sharpe yron did for anger eat. 
When his hot ,ryder spurd his ciiauffed side ; 
His looke was steme, and seemed still to threat 
Cruell revenge, which he in hart did hyde ; 

And on his shield Sans loy in bloody hnes was dyde. 

J4 When nigh he drew unto this gentle payre, 

And saw the Red crosse, which the knight did beare, 
He burnt in fire, and gan eftsoones prepare 
Himselfe to battell with his couched speare. 
Loth was that other, and did faint through feare. 
To taste th' untryed dint of deadly Steele ; 
But yet his lady did so well him cbeare. 
That hope of new good hap be gan to feele; 

So bent his speare, and spurd his horse with yron heele. 

35 But that proud Paynim forward came so fierce 
And full of wrath, that with his sharp-head speare, 
Through vainly crossed shield he quite did pierce; 
And bad his staggering steede not shronke for feare. 
Through shield and bodie eke he should him beare : 
Yet, so great was the puissance of his pu^. 
That from his saddle quite he did him beare : 
He tombling rudely downe to ground did rush, 

And from bis gored wound a well of bloud did gush. 
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36 Dismounting lightly from his loftie steed, 
He to him lept, in mind to reave his life, 
And proudlf said, Lo there the worthie meed 
Of him, that slew Sansfoy with bloody knife ; 
Henceforth his ghost, freed from repining strife. 
In peace may passen over Lethe lake, 
'When mourning altars purgd with enemies life. 
The black infernal! Furies doen aslake: 

Life from Sansfoy thou tookst, Sansloy shall from thee take. 

J7 Therewith in haste his helmet gan unlace, 
Till Una cride, O hold that heavie hand, 
Oeare sir, what ever that thou be in place ; 
Enough is, that thy foe doth vanquisht stand 
Now at thy mercy: Mercy not withstand: 
For be is one the truest knight alive, 
Though conquered now he lye on lowly land, 
And whilest him fortune favourd, faire did thrive 

In bloudy field: therefore of life him not deprive. 

38 Her piteous wordes might not abate his Ta%f, 
But, rudely rending up his helmet, would 

Have slaine biro straight: but when he sees bis age. 
And boarie head of Arcbimago old. 
His hasty hand he doth amazed bold, 
And, halfe ashamed, wondred at the sight : 
For that old man well knew he, though untold. 
In charmes and magick to have wondrous might ; 
Ne ever wont in field, ne in round lists to fight; 

39 And said. Why, Arcbimago, lucklesse syre. 
What doe I see i what hard mishap is this, 
That hath thee hither brought to taste mine yre i 
Or thine the fault, or mine the error is. 
Instead of foe to wound my friend amis? 

He answered nought, but in a traunce still lay, 
And on those guileful! dazed eyes of his 
The cloude of death did sit. Which doen away. 
He left him lying so, ne would no lenger stay: 
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36 THE FAERY QUEENE. 

40 But to the vitpn comes, who all this while 
Amased stands, her selfe so mockt to see 
By him, who has the guerdon of his guile, 
For so misfeigning her true knight to bee: 
Yet is she now in more perplexitie. 

Left in the hand of that same Paynim bold. 

From whom her booteth not at all to Hie ; 

Who, by her cleanly garment catching hold, 

Her from her palfrey pluckt, her visage to behold. 

41 But her fierce servant, (iill of kingly awe 
And high disdaine, whenas his soveraine dame 
So rudely handled by her foe he sawe. 
With gaping jawes fiill greedy at him came, 
And ramping on his shield, did weene the same 
Have reft away with his sharp rending clawes: 
But he was stout, and yre did now inflame 
His corage more, that from bis griping pawes 

He hath his shield redeemd, and forth his swerd he drawes. 

4a O then too weake and feeble was the forse 
Of salvage beast, his puissance to withstand : 
For he was strong, and of so mightie corse, 
As ever wielded speare in warlike hand, 
And feates of annes did wisely understand. 
Eftsoones he perced through his chaufed chest 
With thrilling point of deadly yron brand. 
And laimeht his lordly hart: with death opprest 

He roar'd aloud, whiles life forsooke his stubbome brest. 

4j Who now is left to keepe the forlorae maid 
From raging spoile of lawlesse victors will f 
Her faithfull gard remov'd, her hope dismaid. 
Her selfe a yielded pray to save or spill. 
He now km] of the field, his pride to fill. 
With foule reproches and disdaineful spight 
Her rildly entertaines, and, will or nill, 
Beares her away upon his courser light: 

Herpnyers nought prevaile, his rage is more of might. 



CANTO III. 

44 And all the way, with great lamenting paine, 
And piteous plaintes she fiileth his dull eares, 
That stony hart could riven have in twaine ; 
And all the vay she wets with flowing teares: 
But he, enrag'd with rancor, nothipg heares. 
Her servile beast yet would not leave her so, 
But follows her for off, ne ought he feares 
To be partaker of her wandring woe. 

More mild in beastly kind, then that her beastly foe. 
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CANTO IV. 

To anfiiH bona of Pride, Dutaa 

guides Ibt failbfuU knigbl, 
Wbert brolbtr's death to wreai, Saaijof 

dolb cbiJtngt bim lo jSgbl. 

1 Young knight whatever that dost armes professe. 
And through long labours huntest after fame, 
Beware of fraud, beware of flckleoesse, 

In choice and chan^ of thy deare loved dame, 
Least thou of her believe too lightly blame. 
And rash misweening doe thy hart remove : 
For unto knight there is no greater shame. 
Then lightnesse and inconstancie in love; 
That doth this Redcroese knights ensample plainly prove. 

2 Who after that he had faire Una lome. 

Through light misdeeming of her loialtie, 
And false Duessa in her sted had borne, 
Called Fidess', and so supposed to be ; 
Long with her traveild, till at last they see 
A goodly building, bravely garnished ; 
The house of mightie prince it seemd to be : 
And towards it a broad high way that led, 
All bare through peoples feet, which thither travelled. 

J Great troupes of people traveild thitherward 
Both day and night, of each degree and place ; 
But few returned, having scaped hard, 
With balefull beggery, or foule disgrace ; 
Which ever after in roost vpretched case. 
Like loathsome lazars, by the hedges lay. 
Thither Duessa bad him bend his pace : 
For she is wearie of the toilesome way ; 

And also nigh consumed is the lingring day, 
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4 A stately pallace built of squared bricke, 
Which cunningly was without morter laid, 

Whose wals were hij^ but nothing strong, nor thick, 
And golden foile all over tliem disptaid, 
That purest skye with brightnesse they dismaid: 
High lifted up were many loftie towres. 
And goodly galleries far over laid. 
Full of faire windowes and delightful howres ; 
And on the top a diall told the timely howres. 

5 It was a goodly heape for to behould, 

And spake the praises of the workmans wit ; 
But full great pittie, that so faire a mould 
Did on so weake foundation ever sit: 
For on a sandie hill, that still did flit 
And fall away, it mounted was full hieg 
That every breath of heaven shaked it i 
And all the hinder parts, that few could spie, 
Were ruinous and old, but painted cunnmgly. 

6 Arrived there, they passed in forth right ; 
F(H- still to all the gates stood open wide: 
Yet charge of them was to a porter hight, 
Cald Malveni, who entrance none denide: 
Thence to the hall, which was on every side 
With rich array and costly arras dight: 
Infinite sorts of people did abide 

There waiting long, to win the wished dght 
Of her, that was the lady of the pallace bright. 

7 By them they passe, all gazing on them round. 
And to the presence mount; whose glorious vew 
Their frayle amazed senses did confound; 

In living Princes court none ever knew 
Such endlesse richesse, and so sumptuous shew; 
Ne Persia selfe, the nouise of pompous pride, 
Like ever saw. And there a noble crew 
Of tordes and ladies stood on every side, 
Which with then- presence £iire the place much beautifide. 
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8 High abore all a cloth of state was spred, 
And a rich throne, as bright as sunny day; 
On which there sate, most brave embellished 
With royall robes and gorgeous array, 

A maydes Queene that shone, as Titans ray, 
In glistring gold and peerelesse pretious stone: 
Yet her bright blazing beautie did assay 
To dim the brightnesse of her glorious throne, 
As envying her selfe, that too exceeding shone. 

9 Exceeding shone, like Phoebus fairest childe, 
That did presume his fothers firie wayne, 

And flaming mouthes of steedes unwonted wUde, 
Through highest heaven with weaker hand to rayne; 
Proud of such glory and advancement vaine, 
While flashing beames do daze his feeble eyen. 
He leaves the welkin way most beaten plaine, 
And, rapt with whirling wheeles, inflames the skyen 
With fire not made to bume, but birely for to shyne. 

10 So proud she shyned in her princely state. 
Looking to heaven ; for earth she did disdayne : 
And sitting high; for lowly she did hate: 

Lo underneath her scomefuU feete was layne 
A dreadful! dragon with an hideous trayne; 
And in her h^id she held a mirrhour bright. 
Wherein her &ce she often vewed foyne. 
And in her selfe-tov'd semhlanf^e tooke deUght ; 
For she was wondrous ^re, as any living wight. 

1 1 Of griesly Pluto she the daughter was, 
And sad Proserpina, the Queene of hell ; 

Yet did she thinke her pearelesse worth to pas 
That parentage, with pride so did she swell; 
And thundring Jove, that high in heaven doth dwell 
And wield the world, she claymed for her syre; 
Or if that any else did Jove excell : 
For to the highest she did still aspyre ; 
Or if ought higher were then that, did it desyre. 
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II And pnsud Lncifera men did her call, 

That made her selfe a queene, and crowod to be, 
Yet rightfuU kingdome she had none at all, 
Ne heritage of native soveraintie. 
But did usurpe with wrong and tyrannie 
Upon the scepter, which she now did hold: 
Ne nUd her realme with lawes, but pollicie. 
And strong advizement of sis wizards old, 

That with their counsels bad her kingdome did uphold. 

13 Soone as the elfin knight in presence came. 
And false Duessa, seeming lady fitire, 

A gentle husher, Vanitie by name. 
Made rowme, and passage for them did prepaire : 
So goodly brought them to the lowest staire 
Of her high throne, where they on humble knee 
Making obeysaunce, did the cause declare, 
"Why they were come, her royail state to see. 
To prove the wide report of her great majestee. 

14 With loftie eyes, halfc loth to looke so low. 
She thanked them in her disdainefiill wise; 
Ne other grace vouchsafed them to show 
Of princesse worthy, scarse them bad arise. 
Her lordes and ladies all this while devise 
Themselves to setten forth to straungers sight: 
Some trounce their curled haire tn courtly guise, 
Some prancke their ruffes, and others trimly dight 

Their gay attire : each others greater pride does spight. 

ij Goodly Uiey all that knight do entertaine, 

Right glad with him to have increast their crew: 
But to Duess' each one himselfe did paine 
AD kindnesse and taire courtesie to shew; 
For in that court whylome her well they knew: 
Yet the stout Faerie mongst the middest crowd 
Thought all their glorie vaine in knightly vew, 
And that great Princesse too exceeding prowd. 

That to strange kni^t no better countenance aUowd. 
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iti'Suddeln upriseth from her stately [dace 

The royall dame, and for her coche did call: 

All hurtlen forth ; and she, with princetf pace. 

As faire Aurora in her purple pall. 

Out of the east the davming day doth call; 

So forth she comes; her brightnesse brode doth blaze; 

The heapes of people, thronging in the hall, 

Do ride each other, upon her to gaze: 

Her glorious glitterand light doth all mens eyes amaze. 

17 So forth she comes, and to her coche does clyme. 
Adorned all with gold, and girionds gay. 
That seemd as fresh as Flora in her prime, 
And strove to match, in royall rich array, 
Great Junoes golden chaire, the which they say 
The gods stand gazing on, when she does ride 
To Joves high house through heavens bras-paved way, 
Drawne of falre pecocks, that excell in pride. 

And fall of Argus eyes their tailcs dispredden wide. 

t3 But this was drawne of six unequal] beasts, 
On which her six sage couuseliours did ryde, 
Taught to obay their bestiall beheasts, 
With like conditions to their kinds applyde : 
Of which the first, that all the rest did guyde. 
Was sluggish Idlenesse, the nourse of sin ; 
Upon a ^outhfull asse he chose to ryde, 
Arayd in habit blacke, and amis thin, 

Like to an holy monck, the service to begin. 

19 And in his hand his portesse Still he bare. 
That much was wome, but therein little red; 
For of devotion he had little care. 
Still drownd in sleepe, and most of his dayes ded ; 
Scarse could he once uphold his heavie hed, 
Tq looken whether it were night or day. 
May seeme the wayne was very evill led, 
When such an one had guiding of the way. 

That knew not, whether right he went, or else astray. 



CANTO IV. 

30 From worldly cares himselfe he did esloyne, 
And greatly shunned manly exercise ; 
From every worke he chalenged essoyne, 
For contemplation sake: yet otherwise 
His life he led in lawlesse riotise; 
By which he grew to grievous malady; 
For in his lustlesse limbs, through evill guise, 
A shaking fever raignd continually : 

Such one was Idlenesse, first of this company. 

21 And by his side rode loathsome Gluttony, 
Deformed creature, on a filthie swyne; 
His belly was up-blowne with luxury, 
And eke with fatnesse swollen were' his eyne, 
And like a. crane his neck was long and fyne, 
With which he swallowed up excessive feast, 
For want whereof poore people oft did pyne; 
And all the way, most like a brutish beast, 

He spued up his gorge, that all did him deteast. 

13 In greene vine leaves he was right iitly clad; 
For other clothes he could not wear for heat ; 
And on his head an yvie girland had. 
From under which fast trickled downe the sweat : 
Still as he rode, he somewhat still did eat, 
And m his hande did beare a bouzing can. 
Of which he supt so oft, that on his seat 
His dronken corse he scarse upholden can; 

In shape and life more like a monster, then a man. 

11 Unfit he was for any wordly thmg, 
And eke unhable once to stirre or go. 
Not meet to be of counsell to a king, 
Whose mind in meat and drinke was drowned so, 
That from his friend he seldom^ knew his fo : 
Full of diseases was his careas blew, 
And a dry dropsie through his flesh did flow, 
"Which by misdiet daily greater grew: 

Such one was GliMtony, Uie second of that crew. 
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ay And greedy Avarice by him did ride, 

Upon a camell loaden all with gold: 

Two iron coffers hong on either side, 

With precious metall full as they might hold; 

And in his lap an heap of coine be told; 

For of his wicked pelfe his God he made, 

And unto hell him selfe for money sold; . 

Accursed usurie was all his trade; 
And right and wrong ylilte in equall ballaunce waide. 

z3 His life was nigh unto deaths doore yplast, 
And thred-bare cote, and cobled shoes he ware; 
Ne scarse good morsell all his life did tast; 
But both from backe and belly still did spare, 
To fill his bags, and richesse to compare; 
Yet childe ne kinsman living had he none 
To leave them to; but thorough daily care 
To get, and nightly feare to lose, his owne, 

He led a wretched life unto him selfe unknowne. 

39 Most wretched wight, whom nothing might suflise. 
Whose greedy lust did lacke in greatest store, 
Whose need had end, but no end covetise, 
Whose welth was want, whose plenty made him pore, 
Who had enough, yet wi^ed ever more; 
A Tile disease, and eke in fbote and hand 
A grievons gout tormented him full sore. 
That well he could not touch, nor go, nor stand : 

Such one was Avarice, the fourth of this faire band. 

30 And next to him malicious Envie rode 
Upon a ravenous wolfe, and still did chaw 
Between his cankred teeth a venemous tode, 
That all the poison ran about his chaw; 
But inwardly he chawed his owne maw 
At neighbours welth, that made him ever sad; 
For death it was, when any good he saw. 
And wept, that cause of vreeping none he had. 

But when be heard of barme, he wexed vrondrous glad. 
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31 All in a kirtle of discolourd say 

He clothed was, ypaynted foil of eyes ; 
And in his bosome secretiy there lay 
An hatefiill snake, the which his taile uptyes 
In many folds, 'and mortall sting implyes. 
Still as be rode, be gnasht his teeth to see 
Those heapes of gold with grifde covetyse ; 
And grudged at the great felicitie 

Of proud Lucifera, and bis owne companie. 

3 a pe hated all good workes and vertuons deeds. 
And him DO lesse, that any like did use; 
And who with gratious bread the hungry feeds, 
His almes for. want of iaith he doth accuse: 
So every good to bad he doth abuse: 
And eke the verse of famous poets witt 
He does backebite, and spightfull poison spues 
From leprous mouth on all, that ever writt: 

Such one vile Envy was, that fifte in row did sitt. 

J J And him beside rides fierce revenging Wrath, 
UpOTi a lion, loth for to be led; 
And in bis itand a burning brond he hath, 
The which he brandisbeth about his hed : 
His eyes did burle forth sparkles fiery red. 
And stared steme on all, that him beheld; 
As ashes pale of hew and seeming ded ; 
And on bis dagger stiD lus hand he held, 

Tremblii^ through hasty rage, when choler in him sweld, 

34 His rufiin raiment all was staind with blood 

Which he had spilt, and all to rags yrent; 

Through unadvised rashnesse woxen wood ; 

For of bis hands he had no govemement, 

Ke car*d for bloud in his avengement : 

But when the furious fit was overpast. 

His cruell facts be often would repent; 

Yet wtlfull man he never would forecast, 
How many mischieves should ensue his heedlesse hast. 
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J5 Full many miscWefes follow cruell Wrath; 
Abhorred bloodshed, and tumultuous strife. 
Unmanly murder, and unthrifty scath, 
Bitter despight, with rancours rusty tnife; 
And fretting griefe the- enemy of life ; 
All these, and many evils moe haunt ire, 
The swelling splene, and frenzy raging rife, 
The flaking palsey, and Saint Fraunces hre: 

Such one was Wrath, the last of this ungodly tire. 

36 And, after all, upon the wagon beame 
Rode Sathan with a Gmarting whip in hand. 
With which he forward lasht the laesy teme. 
So oft as Slowth still in the mire did stand. 
Huge routs of people did about them band, 
Showting for joy; and still before their way 
A foggy mist had covered all the land; 
And underneath their feet all scattered lay 

Dead sculls and bones of men whose life had gone astray. 

37 So forth they marchen in this goodly sort, 
To take the solace of the open aire. 

And in fresh flowring fields themselves to sport; 
Emongst the rest rode that false lady faire, 
The foule Duessa, next unto the cbaire 
Of proud Lucifera, as one of the traine : 
But that good knight would not so nigh repaire, 
Him selfe estraunging from their joyaunce vaine, 
Whose fellowship seemd far unfit for warlike swaine. 

I 38 So, having solaced themselves a space 

With pleasaunce of the breathing fields yfed, 
They b&cke retoumed to the princely place ; 
Whereas an errant knight in armes yclcd, 
And heathnish shield, wherein with letters red 
Was writt Sans joy they new arrived find : 
Enflam'd with fury and fiers hardy-hed. 
He seemd in hart to harbour thoughts unkind, 
And nourish bloudy vengeauuce in his bitter mind. 
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39 Who, when the shamed shield of slaine Sans ioj 
He spide with that same Faery champions page, 
Bewraying him, that did of late destroy 

His eldest brother, burning all with rage 
He to him leapt, and tliat same envious gage 
Of victors glory from him snatcht away : 
But' th' elliD knight, which ought that warlike wage, 
Disdaind to loose the meed he wonne in fray, 
And him rencountring fierce, resbewd the noble pray. 

40 Therewith they gan to hurtlen greedily, 
Redoubted battaite ready to darrayne, 

And clash their shields, and shake their swords on hy. 
That with their sturre they troubled all the traine; 
Till that great Queene, upon etemall paine 
Of high displeasure that ensewen might, 
Commaunded them their fury to refhune. 
And if that either to that shield had right, 
In equall lists they should the morrow next it fight. 

41 Ah dearest dame, (quoth then the Paynim bold,) 
Pardon the error of enraged wight. 

Whom great griefe made forget the raines to hold 
Of reasons rule, to see this recreant knight. 
No knight, but treachour full of false despight 
And shamefull treason, who through guile hath slayn 
The prowest knight that ever field did fight. 
Even stout Sans foy, (O, who can then refrayn ?) 
Whose shield he beares renverst, the more to hea() disdayn. 

42 And to augment the glorie of his guile. 
His dearest love, the faire Fidessa, loe 
Is there possessed of the traytour vile. 
Who reapes the harvest sowen by his foe, 
Sowen in bloudy field, and bought with woe : 
Tliat brothers hand shall dearely well requlght, 
So be, O Queene, you equall favour showe. 
Him litle answerd th' angry eltin knight; 

He never meant with words, but swords, to plead his right 1 
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4j But threw his gauntlet, as a sacred pledge 
His cause in combat the next day to try: 
So been tbey parted both, with harts on edge 
To be aveng'd each on his enimy. 
That night they pas in joy and jollity, 
Feasting and courting both in bowre and hall; 
For steward was excessive duttonie. 
That of his plenty poured forth to all : 

Which doen, the chamberlain Slowth did ,to rest them call. 

44 Now whehas darkesome ni^t had all displayd 
Her coleblacke curtein over brightest skye, 
The warlike youthes on dayntie couches layd, 
Did chace away sweet sleepe from sluggish eye, 

To muse on meanes of hoped victory. 
But whenas Morpheus had with leaden mace 
Arrested all that courtly company, 
Up-rose Duessa from her resting place. 
And to the Paynims lodging comes with silent pace. 

4; Whom broad awake she findes, in troublous fit. 
Forecasting, how his foe he might annoy ; 
And him amoves with speaches seeming lit : 
Ah, deare Sans joy, next dearest to Sans fo^. 
Cause of my new griefe, cause of my new joy. 
Joyous, to see his ymage in mine eye. 
And greev'd, to thinke how foe did him destroy, 
That was the flowre of grace and chevalrye ; 

Lo his Fidessa to thy secret faith I flye. 

46 With gentle wordes be can her fairely greet, 
And bad say on the secret of her hart. 
Then sighing soft, 1 leame that little sweet 
Oft tempred is (quoth she) with muchel! smart; 
For since my brest was launcht with lovely dart 
Of deare Sans foy I never joyed howre. 
But in eternal! woes my weaker hart 
Have wasted, loving him with all my powre, 

And for his sake have felt full many an hearie stowre. 
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47 At last when perils all 1 weened past. 

And hop'd to reape the crop of all my care, 
Into new woes unweeting I was cast 
By this false faytor, who unworthy ware 
His worthy shield, whom he with guilefull snare 
Entrapped slew, and brought to shamefull grave. 
Me silly maid away vi^th him he bare, 
And ever since hath kept in darksome cave; 
For that I would not yeeld, that to Sans foy I gave. 

48 But ^nce faire sunne hath spei^t that lowring clowd, 
And to my loathed life now shewes some light. 
Under your heames I will me safely shrowd 

From dreaded storme of his disdainfull spight : 
To you th' inheritance belongs by right 
Of brothers prayse, to you eke longs liis love. 
Let not his love, let not bis restlesse spright. 
Be unreveng'd, that calles to you above 
From wandring Stygian shores, where it doth endlesse move. 

49 Thereto said he, FaIre dame, be nought dlsmald 

, For sorrowes past; their griefe is with them gone: 
Ne yet of present perill be affraid ; 
For needlesse feare did never vantage none; 
And helplesse hap it booteth not to mone. 
Dead is Sans foy, his vitall paines are past. 
Though greeved ghost for vengeance deepe do grone: 
He lives, that shall htm pay his dewties last, 
And guiltie elfin blood stiall sacrifice in hast. 

50 O but I feare the fickle freakes (quoth shee) 
Of fortune felse, and oddes of armes in field. 
Why Dame (quoth he) what oddes can ever bee 
Where both do fight alike, to win or yield ? 
Yea but (quoth she) he beares a charmed shield, 
And eke enchaunted armes, that none can perce; 
Ne none can wound the man, tliat does them wield. 
Charmd or enchaunted (answerd he then ferce) 

I no whU reck, ne you the like need to reherce. 



jO THE FAERY QUEENS. 

jj But, faire Fidessa, sitheos fortunes guile, 
Or enimies powre, hath now captived you, 
Retume from whence ye came, and rest a whili 
Till morrow nest, that I the Elfe subdew. 
And with Sans foyes dead dowry you endew. 
Ay me, that is a double death (she said) 
With proud foes sight my sorrow to renew : 
Where ever yet 1 be, my secret aid 

Shall follow you. So passing forth she him obaid. 
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Tbtfailh/all hugbt in tqurdl ^eld 

lubdnna his failblesse fat ; 
Whom falsa Dvtssa savts, and for 

bis cure to beli dots goe. 

1 The noble hart, that harbours vertuous tboi^^ht, 
And is with child of glorious great intent, 
Can never rest, untill it forth have brought 
Th' etemall brood of glorie excellent. 
Such restlesse passion did ail night torment 
The fiaming corage of that Faery knight, 
Devizing, how that doughtie tumament 
With greatest honour be atchieven might: 

Still did he wake, and still did watch for dawning light. 

1 At last the golden orientall gate 
Of greatest heaven gan to open faire, 
And Phoebus fresh, as bridegrome to his mate, 
Came dauncing forth, shaking his deawie haire; 
And hurls his glistring beams through gloomy aire. 
Which when the wakeful Elfe perceiv'd, streightway 
He started up, and did him setfe prepaire 
In sunbrigbt armes, and battailous array ; 

For with that Pagan proud he combat will that day. 

3 And forth he comes into the commune hall; 

Where earely waite him many a gazing eye, 

To weet what end to-straunger knights may &I1. 

There many minstrales maken melody, 

To drive away the dull melancholy; 

And many bardes, that to the trembling chord 

Can tune their timely voices cunningly; 

And many chroniclers that can record 
Old loves, and warres for ladies doen by many a lord. 
..... ,A.,oo8lc 
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4 Soone after comes the cniell Sarazin, 
In woven maile all armed warily; 

And sternly lookes at him, who -not a pin 
Does care for tooke of living creatures eye. 
They bring them wines of Greece and Arabj, 
And daintie spices fetcht from furthest Ynd, 
To kindle heat of corage pri^y ; 
And in the wine a solemne oth they bynd 
T' observe the sacred lawes of armes, that are assynd. 

5 At last forth comes that far renowmed Queene, 
With royall pomp and princely majestic; 

She is ybrought unto a paled greene, 
And placed under stately canapee, 
The warlike feates of both those knights to see. 
On th' other side in all mens open vew 
Duessa placed is, and on a tree 
Sans foy his shield is hangd with bloudy hew: 
Both those the lawrell girlonds to the victor dew. 

6 A shrilling trompet sownded from on hye, 
And unto battaill bad themselves addresse : 

Their shining shieldes about their wrestes they tye. 
And burning blades about their heades doe blesse, 
The instruments of wrath and heavinesse: 
With' greedy force each other doth assayle, 
And strike so fiercely, that they do impresse 
Deepe dinted furrowes in the battred mayle : 
The yron walles to ward their blowes are weak and fraile. 

7 The Sarazin was stout, and wondrous strong, 
And heaped blowes like yron hammers great ; 
For at^er bloud and vengeafice he did long. 
The knight ,was fiers, and full of youthly heat, 
And doubled strokes, like dreaded thundeis threat: 
For all for praise and honour he did fight. 

Both stricken strike, and beaten both do beat, 
That from their shields forth flyeth firie light. 
And helmets hewen deepe shew marks of cithers might. 
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8 So th" one Edt wrong, the other strives for right: 
As H^ieii a gryfon, seized of hts pray, 

A dragon fiers encountreth in his flight, 
Through widest ayre making his ydle way, 
That would his rightfull ravine rend away; 
With hideous horror both together smight. 
And souce so sore, that they the heavens affray: 
The wise soothsayer, seeing so sad sight^ 
Th' amazed vulgar tels of warres and mortal] fight. 

9 So th' one for wrong, the other strives for right;' 
And each to deadly shame would drive his foe: 
The cruell Steele so greedily doth bight 

In tender flesh, that streames of bloud down flow ; 
With which the armes, that earst so bright did show. 
Into a pure vermillion now are dyde ; 
Great ruth in all the gazers harts did grow. 
Seeing the gored woundes to gape so wyde, 
That victory they dare not wish to either side. 

10 At last the Faynim chaunst to cast his eye, 
His suddein eye, flaming with wrathfiil fyre, 
Upon his brothers shield, which hong thereby: 
Therewith redoubled was his raging yre, 
And sdd, Ah wretched sonne of wofiiU syre, 
Doest thou sit wayling by blacke Stygian lake, 
Whilest here thy shield is hangd for victors hyre, 
And sluggish german doest thy forces slake 

To after-send his foe, that him may overtake? 

11 Goe caytive Elfe, him quickly overtake, 

And soone redeeme from his longwandring woe: 
Goe guiltie ghost, to him my message make, 
That I his shield have quit irom dying foe. 
Therewith upon his crest he stroke him so. 
That twise he reeled, readie twise to fall; 
End of the doubtfull battell deemed tho 
The lookers on, and lowd to him gan call 
The false Duessa, Thine the ^lield, and I, and all. 
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I J Soone as the Faerie heard his lady qieake, 
Out of his swowning dreame he gan awake ; 
And quickning faith, that earst was woxen weake, 
The creeping deadly cold away did shake; 
Tho moT'd with wrath, and shame, and ladies sake, 
Of all attonce he cast aveng'd to be. 
And with so' exceeding furie at him strake. 
That forced him to stoupe upon his knee: 

Had be not stouped so, he shosld have cloven bee. 

1} And to hini said, Goe now proud miscreant, 
Thyselfe thy message do to german deare; 
Alone he wandring thee too long doth want: 
Goe say, his foe thy shield with his doth beare. 
Therewith his heavie hand he high gan reare, 
Him to have slaine ; when lo a darkesome clowd 
Upon him fell ; he no where doth appeare. 
But vanisht is. The elfe him calls alowd, 

But answer Done receives : the darknes him does shrowd. 



14 In haste Duessa from her place arose. 

And to him running s^d, O prowest knight, 
That ever ladle to her love did chose, 
Let now abate the terror of your might, 
And quench the flame of furious despi^ht 
And bloudie vengeance ; lo th' infemall powres, 
Covering your foe with cloud of deadly night. 
Have borne him hence to Plutoes balefull bowres. 
The conquest yours, I yours, the shield and glory yours. 

15 Not all so satisfide, with ^edie eye 

He sought, all round about, his thirstie blade 
To bathe in bloud of faithlesse enemy; 
Who all that while lay hid in secret shade: 
He standes amazed how he thence should fede. 
At last the trumpets triumph sound on hie 
And running heralds humble homage made, 
Greeting him goodly with new virtorie; 
And to him brought the shield, the cause of enmitie. 



i6 Wlierewith he goeth to that soveraine Queene; 
And foiling her before on lowly kiree, 
'to her makes present of his service scene ; 
Which she accepts with thankes and goodly gree. 
Greatly advauncing his great chevalree. 
So marcheth home, and by her takes the knight, 
Whom all the people follow with great glee. 
Shouting, and clapping all their hands on hight. 

That all the aire it fiJs, and flyes to heaven bright. 

17 Home is he brought, and laid in sumptuous bed: 
Where many skilfull leaches him abide. 

To salve his hurts, that yet still freshly bled. ■ 
In wine and oyle they wash his woundes wide, 
And softly gan embalme on everie side. 
And all the while most heavenly melody 
About the bed sweet musicke did divide, 
Him to beguile of griefe and agony: 
And all the while Duessa wept fbll bitterly. 

1 8 As when a wearie traveUer that strayes 

By muddy shore of broad seven-mouthed Nile, 
Unweeting of the perillous wandring wayes. 
Doth meete a cruell- craftie crocodile, 
Which in false griefe hyding his harmefull guile. 
Doth weepe full sore, and sheddeth tender teares ; 
The foolish man, that pitties all this while 
His mourned plight, is swallowed up unwares. 
Forgetful! of his owne, that mindes anothers cares. 

19 So wept Duessa untill eventide. 

That ^ynlng lampes in Joves high house were light : 
Then forth she rose, ne lenger would abide; 
But comes unto the place, where th' hethen knight, 
In slombring swownd nigh voyd of vitall spright. 
Lay cover'd with inchaunted cloud all day: 
Whom when she found, as she him left in plight, 
To wayle his wofull case she would not stay. 
But to the eastenie coaet of heaven makes speedy way. 
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so Where priesly night, with visage deadly sad, 
Tlkt Phoebus cbearefull face durst never vew. 
And in a foule blacke pitchy mantle clad, 
She findes forth comming from her darksome mew, 
Where she all day did hide her hated hew. 
Before the dore her yron charet stood, 
Already harnessed for journey new. 
And cole blacke steedes yborne of hellish brood, 

That on their rusty bits did champ, as they were wood. 

31 Who when she saw Duessa sunny bright, 
Adomd with gold and jeweb shining clearc, 
She ^eatly grew amazed at the sight. 
And th' unacquainted light began to feare; 
(For never did such brightnes there appeare ;) 
And would have backe retyred to her cave, 
Untill the .witches speech she gan to heare. 
Saying, Yet, O thou dreaded dame, I crave 

Abide, till I have told the message which 1 have. . 

21 She stayd, and foorth Duessa gan proceede, 
O thou most auncient grandmother of all, 
More old then Jove, whom thou at first didst breede, 
Or that great house of gods celestial] ; 
Which wast begot in Daemogorgons hall. 
And sawst the secrets of the world unmade. 
Why suflredst thou thy nephewes deare to fall 
With elfin sword most shamefully betrade? 

Lo where the stout Sans joy doth sleepe in deadly shade. 

3 J And him before, I saw with bitter eyes 

The bold Sans foy shrinke underneath his speare; 
And now the pray of fowles in field he lyes, 
Nor wayld of friends, nor layd on groning beare, 
That whylome was to me too dearely deare. 
O what of Gods then boots it to be borne, 
If old Aveugles sonnes so evill heare? 
Or who shall not great nightes children scome, 

When two of three her nephews are so fowle fiwiome J 
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34 Up then, up dreary dame, of darknesse Queene; 
Go gather up the reliques of thy race; 
Or else,goe them avenge, and let be scene 
That dreaded night in brightest day hath place, 
And can the children of faire light deface. 
Her feeling speeches some compassion mov'd 
In hart, and chaunge in that great mothers face: 
Yet pitty in her hart was never prov'd 

Till then : for evermore she hated, never lov'd : 



35 And said, Deare daughter, rightly may I rew 
The tall of famous children borne of mee, 
And good successes, which their foes ensew: 
But who can tume the streame of destinee. 
Or- breake the chayne of strong necessitee, 
Which fast is tyde to Joves etemall seat? 
The sonnes of day he favoureth, I see, 

And by my mines thinkes to make. them great: 
To make one great by others losse is bad escheat. 

36 Yet shall they not escape so freely all ; 

For some shall pay the price of others ^ilt : 
And he, the man that made Sans foy to fall. 
Shall with his owne blond price that he has spilt. 
But what art thou, that telst of nephews kilt P . 
1 that do seeme not I, Duessa am, 
(Quoth she) hoiv ever now in garments gilt 
And gorgeous gold arayd I to thee came; 
Duessa I, the daughter of deceipt and shame. 

27 Then bowing downe her aged backe, she kist 
The wicked witch, saying; In that faire face 
The false resemblance of deceipt I wist 
Did closely lurke; yet so true-seeming grace 
It carried, that I scarse in darkesome place 
Could it disceme, though 1 the mother bee 
Of falshood, and roote of Duessaes race. 
O welcome, child, whom I have longd to see. 

Add now have seene unwares. Lo now I.goe with thee. 
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18 Then to her yron ws^n die betakes, 

And with her beares the fowie welfavourd witch: 
Through mirkesome aire her ready way she makes. 
Her twyfcM tone, of which two blacke as pitch, 
And two were browne, yet each to each unlich. 
Did sofUf swim away, ne ever stamp, 
Unlesse she chaunst their stubborne mouths to twitch ; 
Then foming taire, their bridles they would champ, 
And trampling the fine element would fiercely rarap. 

19 So well they qwd, that they be come at length 
Unto the place, whereas the paynim lay 
Devoid of outward sense, and native strength, 
Coverd with charmed cloud from vew of day 
And sight of men, since his late luckelesse fray. 
His cruell wounds with cruddy bioud congeald 
They binden up so wisely as they may. 

And handle softly, till they can be heald: 
So lay him m her charet, close in night conceald. 

30 And, all the whfle she stood upon the ground 

The wakefuU dogs did never cease to bay, 
As giving warning of th' unwonted sound, 
With which her yron wheeles did them affray. 
And her darke griedy looke them much dismay: 
, . The messenger of death, the ghastly owle, 
With drery shriekes did also her bewray; 
And hungry wolves continually did howie 
At her abhorred face, so filthy and so fowle. 

31 Thence turning backe in silence soil they stole. 
And brought the heavy corse with easy pace 
To yawning gulfe of deepe Avemus hole : 

By that sune hole an entrance dark and bace. 
With smoake and sulphur hiding all the place. 
Descends to hell : there creature never past. 
That backe returned without heavenly grace; 
But dreadfiiU Furies, which their chaines have brast, 
And damned sprights sent forth to make ill men aghast. 
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33 By that same way the direfiill dames doe drive 
Their moumefiill charet, fUd with rusty btood. 
And downe to Plutoes bouse are come biliTc : 
■Which passing through, on every side them stood 
The trembling ghosts with sad amazed mood, 
Chattring their yron teeth, and staring wide 
With stonie eyes; and all the hellish brood 

Of feends infemall flockt on every side, 
To gaze on earthly wight, that with the night dunt ride. 

35 They pas the bittw waves of Acheron, 
Where muiy souks sA wailing woefolly; 
And come to fiery flood of Phlegeton, 
Whereas the damned ghosts in torments irj. 
And with sharp shrilling shriekes doe bootlesse cry, 
Cursing high Jove, the which them thither sent. 
The house of endlesse paine is built thereby, 
Id which ten thousand sorts of punishment 

The cursed creatures doe eternally torment. 

34 Before the threshold dreadfiill Cerberus 
His three deformed heads did lay along. 
Curled with thousand adders venomous, 
And lilled forth his bloody fljiming tong: 
At them he gan to reare his bristles strong. 
And felly gnarre, untill dayes enemy 

Did him appease ; then downe his bule be hong, 
And suffered them to passen quietly: 
For she in hell and heaven had power equally. 

35 There was Ixion turned on a wheele. 

For daring tempt the Queene of heaven to sin; 
And Sisyphus an huge round stone did reele 
Against an hill, ne might from labour lin; 
There thirsty Tantalus hong by the chin; 
And Tityus fed a vulture on his maw; 
Typhoeus joynts were stretched on a gin ; 
Theseus condemnd to endlesse slouth by law; 
And fifty sisters water in leake vessels draw. 
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36 They' all beholding worldly wights in place, 

I^eave off their worke, unmindfuU of their smart, 
To gaze od them; who forth by them doe pace, 
Till they be come mito the furthest part ; 
Where was a cave ywrought by wondrous art, 
Deepe, darke, uneasy, dolefull, comfortlesse. 
In which sad Aesculapius far apart 
Emprisond was in chaines remedilesse ; 
.For that Hippolytus rent corse he did redresse. 

40 Such wondrous science in mans witt to rain 
When Jove avizd, that could the dead rerive, 
And fates expired could renew agun, 

Of endlesse life he might him not deprive, 
But unto hell did thrust him downe ahve. 
With flashing thunderbolt ywounded sore; 
Where long remaining, he did alwaies strive 
Himselfe with salves to health for to restore. 
And slake the heavenly fire, that raged evermore. 

41 There auncient night arriving, did alight 
From her .nigh weary waine, and in her armes 
To Aesculapius brought the wounded knight 1 
Whom having softly disarayd of armes, 

Tho gan to him discover all his harmes. 
Beseeching him vrith prayer, and with praise, 
If either salves, or oyles, or herbes, or channes 
A fordonne wight from dore of death mote raise, 
■ He would at her request prolong her nepheves dales. 

41 Ah Dame (quoth he) fhou temptest me in vaine 
To dare the thing, which daily yet 1 rew, 
And the old cause of my continued paine 

With like attempt to like end to renew. 
Is not enough, that thrust from heaven dew 
Here endlesse penance for one fault I pay. 
But that redoubled crime with vengeance new 
Thou biddest me to eeke? can night defi^y 
The wrath of thuodring Jove, that rules both night and day ? 
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43 Not so (quoth she)' but sith that heavens king 
From hope of heaven hath thee excluded quight, 
Why fearest thou, that canst not hope for thing; 
And fearest not, that more thee hurten might. 
Now in the powre of everlasting Night ? 

Goe to then, O thou far renowmed sonne 
Of great Apollo, shew thy famous might 
In medicine, that else hath to thee wonne 
Great pains, and greater praise, both never to be donne. 

44 Her words prevaild: And then the learned leach 
His cunning hand gan to his wounds to lay. 
And all things else, the which his art did teach : 
"Which having seene, from thence arose away 
The mother of dread darknesse, and let stay 
Aveugles Sonne there in the leaches cure; 

And backe returning tooke her wonted way 
To runne her timely race, whilst Phoebus pure 
In westeme waves his weary wagon did requre. 

45 The false Duessa leaving noyous Night, 
Retumd to stately pallace of Dame Pride ; 
Where when she came, she found the Faery knight 
Departed thrtce, albe, his woundes wide 

Not throughly heald, unready were to ride. 
Good cause he had to hasten thence away; 
For on a day his wary dwarfe had spide 
Where in a dungeon deepe huge numbers lay 
Of caytive wretched thralls, tWt wayled night and day. 

46 A ruefull sight, as could be seene with eie ; 
Of whom he learned had in secret wise 
The hidden cause of their captivitie ; 
How mortgaging their lives to covetise. 
Through wastfull pride and wanton riotise. 
They were by law of that proud tyrannesse, 
Provokt with wrath and envies false surmise, 
Condemned to that dongeon mercilesse, 

Where they should live in woe, and cUe in wretchednesse. 
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47 There was that great proud king of Babylon, 
That would compel! all nations to adore 
And him as onely God to call upon, 

Till through celestial! doome thrown out of dore, 
Into an oxe he was transform'd of yore. 
There also was king Croesus, that enhaunst 
His hart too high through his great richesse store; 
And proud Antiochus, the which advaunst 
His cursed hand gainst God, and on bis altars daunst. 

48 And them long time before, great Nimrod was, 
That first the worid with sword and fire warrayd; 
And after him old Ninus far did pas 

In princely pomp, of all the worid obayd; 
There also was that mightie monarch layd 
Low under all, yet above all in pride, 
That name of native syre did fowie upbrayd. 
And would as Ammons sonne be magnifide. 
Till scomd of God and man a shamefuU death he dide. 

49 All these together in one heape were throwne, 
Like carkases of beasts in butchers stall. 

And in another corner wide were strowne 
The antique ruins of the Romanes iS& 1 
Great Romulus, the grandsyre of them all, 
Proud Tarquin, and too lordly Lentulus, 
Stout Scipio, and stubbome Hannibali, 
Ambitious Sylla, and steme Marios, 
High Caesar, great Fompey, and fierce Antonius. 

50 Amongst these mightie men were wemen mist, 
Proud wemen, vaine, forgetfull of their yoke : 
The bold Semiramis, whose sides transGxt 

With sonnes own blade her fowle reproches spoke; 
Faire Sthenoboea, that her selfe did choke 
With wilfiill cord, for wanting of her will ; 
High minded Cleopatra, that with stroke 
Of 9spe& sting her selfe did stoutly kill : 
And thousands moe the like, that did that dongeon fill; 
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51 Besides the endlesse routs of wretched thralles, 
Which thither were assembled day by day 
From all the world, after their wofiiU falles 
Through wicked pride and wasted wealthes decay. 
But most of all which in that dongeon lay. 

Fell fhDRi high princes courts, or ladies bowres; 
Where they in idle pomp, or wanton play, 
Consumed had their goods, and thriftlesse bowres, 
And lastly thrown themselves into these heavy stowres, 

52 Whose case when as the careful dwarfe had tould. 
And made ensample of their monmfull sight 
Unto his maister, he no lenger would 

There dwell in perill of like palnefull phght. 
But early rose, and ere that dawning light 
Discovered had the world to heaven wyde. 
He by a privy posteme tooke his flight. 
That of no envious eyes he mote be spyde : 
For doubtlesse death ensewd, if any him descryde. 

5} Scarse could he footing find in that fowle way, 
For many corses, like a great lay-stall, 
Of murdred men, witich therein strowed lay 
Without remorse, or decent funerall: 
Which all through that great princesse Pride did fall 
And came to shamefuU end. And them beside 
Forth ryding underneath the castell wall, 
A donghiU of dead carkases he spide ; 

The dreadftill spectacle of that sad house of Pride. 
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From laviltsu last hy teondmit gract 

fayn Una is reltast; 
Whom salvagt naitGtt dott adore, 
and leanus bo- uiu bdMasi. 

I As when a ship, that flyes faire under saile, 
An bidden rocke escaped hath unwares, 
That lay in waite her wrack for to bewaile, 
The mariner yet halfe amazed stares 
At perill past, and yet in doubt ne dares 
To joy at his fool happie oversight : 
So doubly is distrest twist joy and cares 
The dreadlesse courage of this elfin knight, 

Having escapt so sad ensamples in his sight. 

a Yet sad he was that his too hastie speede 
The faire Duess' had forst him leave behind; 
And yet more sad, that Una his deare dreed 
Her truth had staind with treason so unkind : 
Yet crime in her could never creature find; 
£ut for his love, and for her owne selfe sake, 
She wandred had from one to other Ynd, 
Him for to seeke, ne ever would forsake, 

Till her unwares the fiers Sans loy did overtake. 

6 The pitteous maiden careful! comfortlesse, 
Does throw out thrilling shriekes, and shrieking cryes, 
The last vaine heipe of womens greate distresse, 
And with loud plaints importuneth the skyes, 
That molten starres doe drop like weeping eyes; 
And Phoebus flying so most shameful sight. 
His blushing face in foggy cloud implyes. 
And hides for shame. What wit of mortall wight 

Can now devise to quit a thrall from such a plight; 
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7 Eternal! providence exceeding thought, 

Where none appeares can make her selfe a way: 
A wondrous way it for this lady wrought, 
From lyons cUwes to pluck the griped pray. 
Her shrill outcryes and shriekes so Loud did bray, 
That all the woodes and forestes did resownd: 
A troupe of Faunes and Satyres far away 
Within the wood were dauncing in a rownd, 
Whiles old Sylvanus slept in shady arber sownd: 

8 Who when they heard tliat pitteous strained voice. 
In haste forsooke their rurall merriment. 

And ran towardes the in rebowoded noyce, 
To weet, what wight so loudly did lament. 
Unto the place they come incontment: 
Whom when the raging Sarazin espide, 
A rude, mishapen, monstrous rablement. 
Whose like he never saw, he durst not bide. 
But got his ready steed, and fast away gan ride. 

9 The wyld wood gods arrived in the place, 
There find the virgin dolefiill desolate. 

With ruffled rayments, and faire blubbred face, 
As her outrageous foe had left her late; 
And trembling yet through feare of former hate ; 
All stand amazed at so uncouth sight. 
And gin to pittie her unhappie state; 
All stand astonied at her beautie bright. 
In their mde eyes unworthy of so wofiill pli^L 

10 She, more amaz'd, in double dread doth dwell; 
And every tender part for feare does shake: 
As when a greedy wolfe, through honger fell, 
A seely lamb far fi-om the flock does take. 
Of whom he meanes his bloody feast to make, 
A tyon spyes fast running towards him, 
The innocent pray in hast he does forsake; 
Which quitt from death yet quakes in every lim 

With chaunge of feare, to see the lyon looke so grim. 
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II Such iearefuU fit ifisaid her trembling hart; 
Ne vorde to speake, ne joynt to move she had: 
The salvage nation feele her secret smart, 
And read her sorrow in her count'nance sad; 
Their frowning forheads with rough homes yclad 
And rustick horror all a side doe lay; 
And gently grenning, diow a semblance ^ad 
To comfort her, and, feare to pid away, 

Their backward bent knees teach her humbly to obay. 

II The doubtfiill damzetl dare not yet commit 
Her single person to their barbarous truth ; 
But still twixt feare and hope amazd does sit. 
Late leamd what harme to hasty trust ensu'th: 
They in compassion erf her tender youth, 
And wonder of her beaiitie soveraine. 
Are wonne with pitty and unwonted ruth. 
And, all prostrate upon the lowly plaine, 

Do kisse her feete, and &wiie on her with count'nance faine. 

11 Their harts she ghesseth by their humble guise, 
And yieldes her to estremitie of time ; 
So from the ground she fearlesse doth arise. 
And walketh forth without suspect of crime: 
They all as glad, as birdes of joyous prime. 
Thence lead her forth, about her d«uncing round, 
Shouting, and singing all a shepheards ryme, 
And with greene braunches strowing all the ground, 

Do worship her, as queene, with ohve girlond cround. 

14 And all the way their merry pipes they sound. 
That all the woods with double eccho ring, 
And with their homed feet do weare the ground, 
Le^ing like wanton kids In pleasant spring. 
So towards old Sylvanus they her bring; 
Who with the noyse awaked commeth out 
To weet the cause, his weake steps governing 
And ^ed limbs on cypresse stadle stout ; 

And with an yvie twyne his wast is girt about. 

■ ^"'oslc 
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15 Far off he wonders, what them makes so glad, 
Or Bacchus meir; fruit they did invent. 

Or Cybeles franticke rites have made them mad : 
They drawing nigh, unto their god present 
That flowre of faith and beautic excellent. 
The god himselfe, vewiug that mirrtiour rare, 
Stood long amazd, and burnt in bis intuit: 
His owne faire Dryope now he thinkes not falre, 
And Pboloe fowle, when her to this he doth compaire. 

16 The woodbome peoide fall before her flat, 
And worship her as goddesse of the wood ; 
And old Sylvanus selfe bethinkes not, what 
To thinke of wight so foire, but gazing stood, 
In doubt to deeme her borne of earthly brood: 
Sometimes dame Venus selfe he seemes to see; 
But Venus never had so sober mood: 
Sometimes Diana be her takes to be; 

But misseth bow, and ^laftes, and buskins to her knee. 

17 By vew of her he ginneth to revive 
His ancient love, and dearest Cyparisse; 
And calles to mind his pourtraiture alive, 
How faire be was, and yet not faire to this; 
And how he slew with glauncing dart amisse 
A gentle hynd, the which the lovely boy 
Did love as life, above all worldly blisse ; 
For griefe whereof the lad n'ould after joy, 

But pynd away in anguish and selfe-wild annoy. 

iS The wooddy nymphes, faire Hamadryades, 
Her to behold do thither ninne apace, 
And all the troupe of light-foot Naiades 
Flocke all about to see her lovely face: 
But, when they vewed have her heavenly grace. 
They envy her in their malitious mind. 
And fly away for feare of fowle disgrace : 
But all the Satyres scorne their woody kind. 

And henceforth nothing faire, but her, on earth thej- find. 
.... ....ooglc 
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19 Glad of such lucke, the luckelesse lucky maid 
Did her content to please their feeble eyes, 
And long time with that salvage people staid. 
To gather breath In many miseries. 
During which time her gentle wit she plyes, 
To teach them truth, which worshipt her in vainc. 
And made her th' image of idolatryes ; 
But when their bootlesse zeale she did restraine 

From her own worship, they her asse would worship fayn. 

ao It fortuned a noble warlike knight 
By just occasion to that fonrest came 
To seeke his kindred, and the lignage, right. 
From whence he tooke his well deserved name: 
He had in armes abroad wonne mucheil fame, 
And fild far lands with glorie of his might; 
Piaine, faithful), true, and enimy of shame, 
And ever lov'd to fight for ladies right: 

But in vaine glorious frayes he litle did delight. 

II A satyres sonne ybome in forrest wyld. 
By straunge adventure as it did betyde, 
And there begotten of a lady myld, 
Faire Thyamis the daughter of Labryde ; 
That was in sacred bands of wedlocke tyde 
To Therion, a loose unruly swayne, 
Who had more joy to raunge the forrest wyde, 
And chase the salvage beast with busie payne. 

Then serve his ladies love, and wast in pleasures vayne. 

«4 For all he taught the tender ymp was but 

To banish cowardize and bastard feare; 

His trembling hand he would him force to put 

Upon the lyon and the rugged beare ; 

And fi^m the she beares teats her whelps to teare; 

And eke wyld roaring buls he would him make 

To tame, and ryde their backes not made to beare; 

And the robuckes in Hight to overtake: 
That every beast for feare of him did fly and quake. 

Dr., ,„C00^ic 
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25 Thereby sofearlesse, and so fell he grew, 
That bis owne sire and maister of his guise 
Did often tremble at his horrid vew. 

And oft for dread of hurt would him advise 
The angry beastes not rashly to despise. 
Nor too much to provoke; for he would ieame 
The lyon stoup to him in lowly wise, 
(A lesson hard,) and make the libbard steme 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did eami 

26 And for to make his powre approved more, 
Wyld beasts in yron yokes he would compell ; 
The spotted panther, and the tusked bore, 
The pardale swift, and the tigre cruell, 

The antelope and wolfe, both fierce and fell; 
And them constraine in equall teme to draw. 
Such joy he had their stubborne harts to quell, 
And sturdie courage tame with dreadfiill aw, 
That his beheast they feared, as a tyrans law. 

27 His loving mother came upon a day 
Unto the woods, to see her little sonne; 

And chaunst unwares to meet him in the way. 
After his sportes, and cruell pastime donne; 
When after him a lyonesse did runne. 
That roaring all with rage, did lowd requere 
Her children deare, whom he away had wonne : 
The lyon whelpes she saw how he did beare. 
And lull in rugged armes, withouten childish feare. 

28 The fearefull dame all quaked at the sight, 
And turning backe, gan fast to fly away, 
Untill with love revokt from vaine afiHght, 
She hardly yet perswaded was to stay. 

And then to him these womanish words gan say: 
Ah Satyrane, my deariing, and my joy, 
For love of me leave off this dreadfuU play; 
To daUy thus with death, is no fit toy: 
Go find some other play-fellowes, mine own sweet boy. 
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39 In these and like delights of Uoudy game 
He trayned was, till ryper years he raught; 
And there abode, whilst any beast of name 
Walkt in that forest, whom he had not taught 
To feare his force: and then his courage baught 
Desird of forreine foemen to be knowne. 
And tar abroad for straunge adventures sought; 
In which his nught was never overthrowne; 

But through all Faery lond his famous worth was blown* 

30 Yet eienaore it was his manner faire. 
After long labours and adventures spent, 
Unto those native woods for to repaire. 
To see his syre and crfTspring auncient. 
And now be thither came for like intent; 
Where he unwares the fairest Una found, 
Straunge lady, in so straunge habiliment. 
Teaching the satyres, which her sat around, 

Trew sacred lore, which fi*om her sweet lips did redound. 

31 He wondred at her wisedome heavenly rare. 
Whose like in womens wit he never Icnew ; 
And when her curteous deeds he did compare, 
Gan her admire, and her sad sorrowes rew. 
Blaming of fortune, which such troubles threw. 
And joyd to make proofe of her cruelty 

On gentle dame, so hurtlesse, and so trew. 

Thenceforth he kept her goodly company. 

And leamd her discipline of faith and verity. 

it But she, all vowd unto the Redcrosse knight. 
His wandring perill closely did lament, 
Ne In this new acquaintaunce could delight. 
But her deare heart with anguish did tonncnt. 
And all her wit in secret counsels spent, 
How to escape. At last in privy wise 
To Satyrane she shewed her intent; 
Who, glad to gain such favour, gan devise, 

How with that pensive maid be best might thence arise. 
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33 So on a day, when satyres all were gone 
To do their service to Sylvanus old, 
The gentle virgin, left behind alone 

He led away with courage stout and bold. 
Too late it was, to satyres to be told, 
Or ever hope recover her ^;aine; 
In vaine he seekes that having cannot hold. 
So fast he carried her with carefuU paine, 
That thef the woods are past, and come now to the plaine. 

34 The better part now of the lingring day 
They traveild had, whenas they far espide 
A weary wight forwandring by the way,- 
And towards him they gan in hast to ride. 
To weete of newes, that did abroad betide, 
Or tidings of her knight of the Redcrosse : 
But he them spying, gan to tume aside 

For feare as seemd, or for some feigned losse : 
More greedy they of newes, fast towards him do crosse. 

35 A silly man, in simple weedes forwome. 
And soild with dust of the long dried way ; 
His sandales were with toilsome travel! tome, 
And face all tand with scorching sunny ray, 
As he had traveild many a sommers day 
Through boyling sands of Arable and Ynde ; 
And in his hand a Jacobs staffe, to stay 

His weary limbs upon: and eke behind 
His scrip did hang, in which his needments he did bind. 

36 The knight approaching Aigh, of hkn inquerd 
Tidings of warre, and of adventures new ; 
But warres, nor new adventures none he herd. 
Then Una gan to aste, if ought he knew 

Or heard abroad of that her champion trew, 
That in his armour bare a croslet red. 
Ay me, Deare dame (quoth he) well may I rew 
To tell the sad sight which mine eies have red: 
These des did see that knight both living and eke ded. 
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37 That cruel! word her tender Iiart so thrild, 
That suddein cold did runne through every vaine, 
And stony horrour all her sences lild 

With dying fit, that downe she fell for pdne. 
The knight her lightly reared up againe, 
And comforted with curteous kind reliefe: 
Then, wonne from death, she bad him tellen plaine 
The further processe of her bidden griefe : 
The lesser pangs can beare, who hath endued the chief. 

38 Then gan the pilgrim thus; I chaunst this day, 
Tlus fatall day, that shall I ever rew, 

To see two knights, in travell on my way, 
(A sory sight) arraung'd in battell new, 
Both breathing vengeaunce, both of wrathfull hew ; 
My fearefull flesh did tremble at their strife. 
To see their blades so greedily imbrew, 
That dninke with blood, yet thristed after life : [knife. 
What more ,' the Redcrosse knight was slaine with Paynim 

39 Ah dearest lord (quoth she) how might that bee, 
And he the stoutest knight, that ever wonne? 
Ah dearest dame (quoth he) how might I see 
The thing, that mi^t not be, and yet was donne? 
Where is (said Satyrane) that Paynims sonne, 
That him of life, and us of joy hath reft? 

Not far away (quoth he) he hence doth wonne, 
Foreby a fountaine, where I late him left [cleft. 

Washing his bloody wounds, that through the Steele were 

40 Therewith the knight thence marched forth in bast. 
Whiles Una with huge heavinesse opprest. 

Could not for sorrow follow him so fast ; 
And soone he came, as he the place had ghest, 
Whereas that pagan proud him selfe did rest 
In secret shadow by a fountaine side: 
Even he it was,, that earst would have supprest 
Faire Una: whom when Satyrane espide, 
With foule repTochfull words he boldly him defide ; 
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41 And said. Arise, thou cursed miscreaunt, 

That hast with knightlesse guile and trecherous train 
Fdre knighthood fonty ^lamed, and doest vaunt 
That good knight of the Redcrosse to have slain : 
Arise, and with hke treason now maintain 
Thy guilty wrong, or els thee guilty yield. 
The Sarazin this hearing, rose amain, 
And catching up in bast his three^uare shield, 
And shining helmet, soooe him bucked to the field. 

42 And, drawing nigh him, said, Ah misbome elfe, 
In evill houre thy foes thee hither sent, 
Anotbers wrongs to wreak upon thy selfe : 
Yet ill thou blamest me, for having blent 

My name with guile and traiterous intent : 
That Redcrosse kni^t, perdie, I never slew; 
But had he beene, where earst his arms were lent, 
Th' enchaunter vaine his errour should not rew; 
But thou his errour shalt, I hope, now proven trew. 

4 J Therewith they gan, both furious and fell, 

To thunder blowes, and fiersly to assaile 

Each other bent his euimy to queU ; 

That with their force they perst both plate and maile, 

And made wide furrowes in their fleshes fraile. 

That it would pitty any living eie. 

Large floods of blood adowne their sides did raile ; 

But floods of blood could not them satisiie : 
Both hongred after death; both chose to win, or die. 

44 So long they light, and full revenge pureue, 
That fainting each, themselves to breathen let; 
And oft refre^ed, battell oft renue; 
As when two bores with rancling mahce met, 
Their gory sides fresh bleeding fiercely fret. 
Til breathlesse both them selves aside retire. 
Where foming wrath, their crueil tuskes they whet, 
And trample th' earth, the whiles they may respire; 

Then backe to fight againe, new breathed and entire. 
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45 So fierslf, when these knights had brtatbed once, 
Tbey gan to light retume, increasing more 
Their puissant force, and crueU rage attonce. 
With heaped strokes more hugely then before; ' 
That with their drery woundes and bloody gore, 
They both deformed, scareely could be known. 
By this, sad Una fraught with anguish sore, 

Led with their noise which through the aire was thrown, 
Arriv'd, wher they in erth their fi-uitles blood had sown. 

46 Whom all so soone as that proud Sarazin 
Espide, he lefte the batteU hastily, 

To catch her, newly offred to his eie: 
But Satyrane, with strokes him turning, staid, 
And stemely bad him other businesse plie 
Then hunt the steps of pure unspotted maid : 
Wherewith he all enrag'd these bitter speaches said, 

47 O foolish faeries sonne, what fury mad 
Hath thee incenst to hast thy ddefiill fate? 
Were it not better I that lad; had 

Then that thou hadst repented it too late? 
Most sencelesse man he, that himselfe doth hate 
To love another. Lo then for thine ayd 
Here take thy lovers token on thy pate. 
So they two fight; the whiles the royall mayd 
Fledd farre away, of that proud Paynim sore afiayd. 

48 But that false pilgrim, which that leasing told, 
Being in deed old Archimage, did stay 

In secret shadow, all this to behold; 
And much rejoiced in their bloody fray: 
But when he saw the damsell passe away^ 
He left his stond, and her punewd apace, 
In hope to bring her to her last decay. 
But for to tell her lamentable cace, 
And eke this battds end, will need another platx. 
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Tit Ridcrost hiigii is eafiam nadt 

by gynmt pntid oppnsi : 
Priitci Arthur imela teilb Una gnat' 
ly iinib tbosa tieuia dklrat. 

1 What man so wise, what eartUy wit so ware, 
As to discry the crafty cunning traine, 

By which dcceipt doth maske in visour faire, 
And cast her colours dyed deep in graine. 
To seeme like truth, whose shape ^e well can fainCi 
And fitting gestures to her purpose frame ; 
Hie guiltlesse man with guile to entertaine \ 
Great maistresse of her art was that false dame. 
The false Duessa, cloked with Fidessaes name. 

2 Who when, returning from the drery Night, 
She fownd not in that perilous house of Pryde, 
Where she had left the noble Redcrosse knight. 
Her hoped pray ; she would no lenger bide, 
But forth she went to seeke him far and wide. 
Ere long she fownd, whereas he wearie sate 
To rest him selfe, foreby a fountaine side, ' 
Disarmed all of yron-coted plate. 

And by his ^de his steed the grassy forage ate. 

3 He feedes upon the cooling shade, and bayes 
His sweatie ftn^head in the breathing wind. 

Which through the trembling leaves full gently playes, 
Wherein the chearefuU birds of sundry kind 
Do chaunt sweet musick, to dehght his mind: 
The witch approching gan him fairely greet, 
And with reproch of carelesnessc unkind 
Upbrayd, for leaving her in place unmeet, [sweet. 

With fowie words tempring £Ure, soure gall with hony 
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4 Unkindnesse past, they gan of solace treat, 
And bathe in pleasaunce of the joyous shade, 
Which shielded them against the boyling heat, 
And, with greene boughes decking a gloomy shade. 
About the fountaine like a girloDd made ; 
Whose bubbling wave did ever freshly well, 

Ne ever would through fervent sommer fade : 
The sacred nymph, which therein wont to dwell. 
Was out of Dianes favor, as it then befell. 

5 The cause was this: One day, when Phoebe fiiyre 
With all her band was following the chace. 

This nymph, quite tyr'd with heat of scorching ayre. 
Sat downe to rest in middest of the race : 
The goddesse wroth gan fowly her disgrace. 
And bad the waters, which from her did flow. 
Be such as she her selfe was then in place. 
Thenceforth ^xr waters waxed dull and slow; 
And all that drinke thereof do &int and feeble grow. 

6 Hereof this gentle knight unweeting was ; 
And lying downe upon the sandie graile, 
Drunke of the streame, as cleare as cristall glas ; 
Ettsoones his manly forces gan to faile. 

And mightie strong was tmud to feeble fraile. 
His chaunged powres at first themselves not felt, 
Till crudled cold his corage gan assaile, 
And chearelul bloud in faintnesse chill did melt. 
Which like a fever fit throng all his body swelt 

7 Yet goodly court he made still to his dame, 
Ponid out in loosnesse on the grass y grownd, 
Both garelesse of his health, and of his fame: 
Till at the last he heard a dreadfull sownd. 

Which through the wood loud bellowing did rebownd, 
That all the eartii for terror seemd to shake, 
And trees did tremble. Th' Elfe, therewith astownd. 
Upstarted tightly fi-om his looser make, 
And his unready weapons gan in hand to take. 
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8 Bat ere he cou]d hjs armour on him dight, 
Or get his shield, bis monstrous enimy 
With sturdie steps came stalking in his sight, 
An hideous geant, horrible and hye, 
That with his tallnesse seemd to threat the skye; 
The ground eke groned under him for dreed; 
His living Uke saw never living eye, 
Ne durst behold; his stature did exceed 
The hight of three the tallest sonnes of niortall seed. 

10 So growen great through arrogant delight 
Of th' high descent, whereof he was ybome, 
And through presumption of bis matchlesse might, 
All other powres and knighthood be did scome. 
Such now he marcheth to this man forlome, 
And left to losse ; his stalking steps are stayde 
Upon a snaggy oke, which he had tome 

Out of his mothers bowelles, and it made 
His mortall mace, wherewith his foemen he dismayde. 

1 1 That when the knight he spide, he gan advance 
With huge force and insupportable mayne, 
And towardes him with dreadfull fury praunce; 
Who haplesse, and eke hopelesse, ali in vaine 
Did to bun pace, sad battaile to darrayne, 
Disarmd, disgrast, and inwardly dismayde; 

And ete so faint in every joynt and vaine, 
Through that traile fountains, which him feeble made. 
That scarsely could he weeld bis bootlesse dngle blade.. 

12 The geaunt strooke so maynly mercilesse, 
That could have overthrowne a stony towre; 
And were not heavenly grace, that did him blesse. 
He had beene pouldred all, as thin as flowre: 
But he was wary of that deadly stowre. 

And lightly lept from underneath the blow : 
Yet so exceeding was the villeins powre 
That with the wind it did him overthrow. 
And all bis sences stound, that still he lay full low. 
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»j As when that divelish yron engin wrought 
In deepest hell, and framd by Furies skill, 
'With windy nitre and quick sulphur fraught, 
And ramd with bullet round, ordaind to kill, 
Conceiveth fire, the heavens it doth fill 
With thundring noyse, and all the ayre doth chok«^ 
That none can breath, nor see, nor heare at will. 
Through smouldry cloud of duskish stincking smoke; 

That th' only breath him daunts, who hath escapt the stroke. 

14 So daunted when the geaunt saw the knight, 
His heavie hand he heaved up on hye, 

And him to dust thought to have battred quigbt, 
Untill Duessa kiud to him gan crye ; 
'1 O great Orgoglio, greatest under stye, 

O hold thy mortall hand for ladies sake, 
Hold for my sake, and do him not to dye. 
But vanquisht thine etemall bondslave make, 
And me, thy worthy meed, unto thy leman take. 

15 He hearkned, and did stay from further harmes, 
To gayne so goodly guerdon, as she spake: 

So willingly she came into his annes, 
Who her as willin^y to grace did take. 
And was possessed of his new found make. 
Then up he tooke the slombred sencelesse cotse. 
And ere he could out of bis swowne awake, 
Him to his castle brought with hastie forse, 
And in a dongeon deepe him threw without remorse. 

16 From that day forth Duessa was his deare, 
And bi^ly bonourd in bis haughtie eye. 
He gave h«- gold and purple pall to weare, 
And triple crowne set on ber head full bye, 

^ And her endowd with royall majestye: 

Then for to make her dreaded more oi men, 
And peoples harts with awfull terror tye, 
A monstrous beast ybred in lilthy fen 

He chose, which he h»l kept long time in darksome den. 
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17 Such one it tns, as that renowmed snake 

Which great Alcides in Stremona dew, 

Long fostred in the filth of Lema lake ; 

Whose many heads out budding ever new 

Did breed him endlesse labour to subdew: 

But this same monster much more ugly was; 

For seven great heads out of his body grew : 

An yron brest, and back of scaly bras, 
And all embrewd in bloud his eyes did shine as glas. 

iS His tayle was stretched out in wondrous length. 
That to the house of heavenly gods it raugfat. 
And with extorted powre, and borrow'd strength, 
The ever-burning lamps from thence it braught, 
And prowdly threw to groimd, as things of naught ; 
And underneath his filthy feet did tread 
The sacred things, and holy heasts foretaught. 
Upon this dreadfull beast with sevenfold head 

He sett the false Duessa, for more aw and dread. 

sg The wofuU dwarfe, which saw his maisters fall. 
Whiles he had keeping of his grasing steed. 
And valiant knight become a caytive thrall. 
When all was past, tooke up his forlome weed. 
His mi^tie armom-, missing most at need; 
His «lver shield, now idle maisterlesse ; 
His poynant speare, that many made to bleed. 
The ruettil monimentS of heavinesse, 

And with them all departes, to tell his great diatresse. 

to He had not travaild long, when on the way 
He wofull lady, wofull Una met 
Fast flying from that paynims greedy pray, 
Whilest Satyrane him from pursuit did let: 
Who when her eyes she on the dwarfe had set, 
And saw the signes, that deadly tydings spake. 
She fell to ground for sorrowfull regret, 
And lively breath her sad brest did forsake, 

Yet might her pitteous hart be seene to pant and quake. 

„,., A.oogic 
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31 The messenger of so unhappie newes 

Would faine have djide : dead was his hart within, 

Yet outwardly some little comfort shewes : 

At last recorering hart, he does begin 

To rub her temples, and to chaufe her chin. 

And everie tender part does tosse and tume: 

So hardly he the flitted life does win 

Unto her native prison to retoume: 

Then gins her grieved ghost thus to lament and moume. 

i: Ye dreary instruments of dolefiill sight, 
That doe this deadly spectacle heboid, 
Why do ye lenger feed on loathed Ught, 
Or liking find to gaze on earthly mould, 
Sith cruell fates the carefiill threds unfould. 
The which my life and love together tyde? 
Now let tbe stony dart of senselesse cold 
Perce to my hart, and pas through every »de; 

And let etemall night so $ad sight fro me hide. 

1} O lightsome day, the lampe of highest Jove, 

First made by him mens wandring wayes to guyde. 
When darkenesse he in deepest dongeon drove; 
Henceforth thy hated face for ever byde. 
And shut up heavens windowes shyning wyde: 
For earthly sight can nought but sorrow breed. 
And late repentance, which shall long abyde. 
Mine eyes no more on vanifle shall feed, 

But seeled up with death, shall have their deadly meed. 

34 Then downe againe she feU unto the ground ; 
But he her quickly reared iq) againe: 
Thrise did she dnke adowne in deadly swownd, 
And thrise he her reviv'd with busie paine. 
At last when life recovered had the raine, 
And over-wrestled bis strong enemie, 
With fbltring tong, and trembling every vaine, 
Tell on (quoth she) the wofiill tragedie. 

The which these reliques sad present unto mine eye. 
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35 Tempestuous fortune bath spent all her spight, 
And thrilling sorrow throwne his utmost dart ; , 
Thy sad tongue cannot tell more heavy plight 
Then that I feele, and harbour in mine hart: 
Who hath endur'd the whole, can beare each part. 
If death it be, it is not the first wound, 

That launched hath my brest with bleeding smart. 
Begin, and end the bitter balefuU stound; 
If lesse then that I feare, more favour I have found. 

36 Then gan the dwarfe the whole discourse declare ; 
The subtile traines of Arehhnago old; 

The wanton loves of false Fidessa faire, 
Bought with the blood of vanquisht paynim bold; 
The wretched payre transformed to treen mould; 
The house of Pride, and perils round about ; 
The combat, which he with Sans joy did hould ; 
The lucklesse conflict with the gyant stout, 
Wherein captiv'd, of life or death he stood in doubt. 

17 She heard with patience all unto the end; 
And strove to maister sorrowfull assay, 
Which greater grew, the more ^e did contend, 
And almost rent her tender hart in tway ; 
And love fresh coles unto her lire did lay: 
For greater love, the greater is the losse. 
Was never lady loved dearer day 
Then she did love the knight of the Redcrosse ; 

For whose deare sake so many troubles her did tosse, 

aS At last when fervent sorrow slaked was. 
She up arose, resolving hun to find 
AJive or dead : and forward forth doth pas, 
All as the dwarfe the way to her assynd: 
And evermore, in constant carefull mind. 
She fed her wound with fresh renewed bale: 
Long tost with stormes, and bet with bitter wind. 
High over bills, and low adowne the dale. 

She wandred many a wood, and measurd manj' a vale. 
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as At bst she chaunced by good hap to meet 
A goodly knight, fain marching by the way, 
. Together with his squire, arayed meet : 
His glitterand armour shined far away. 
Like glauncing light of Fboebus brightest ray ; 
From top to toe no place appeared bare, 
That deadly dint of Steele endanger may : 
Athwart liis brest a bauldrick brave he ware, [rare : 

That sliind, like twinkling stars, with stones most pretious 

30 And, in the midst thereof, one pretious stone 

Of wondrous worth, and eke of wondrous mights, 
'Shapt like 'a ladies head, exceeding shone, 
Like Hespems emongst the lesser lights, 
And strove for to amaze the weaker »ghts: 
Tliereby his mortall blade ftiU comely hong 
In yvory sheath, ycarv'd with curious slights; 
Whose Ults were bumisht gold, and handle strong 
Of mother pearle, and buckled wiUi a golden tong. 

31 His haughtie helmet, horrid all with gold, 

Both glorious brightnesse and great terrour bred ; 
For all the crest a dragon did enfold 
With greedie pawes, and over all did spred 
His golden wings: his dreadfull hideoiis hed 
Close couched on the bever, seemd to throw 
From flaming mouth bright sparkles fiery red, 
That suddeine horrour to fainte hartes did show. 
And scaly tayle was stretcht adowne hia back full low. 

31 Upon the top of all bis loftie crest, 

A bunch of haires discolourd diversly. 

With sprincled pearle, and gold fViU richly drest. 

Did shake, and seemd to daiuice for jollity; 

Like to an almond tree ymounted hye 

On top <tf greene Selinis all alone. 

With blossoms brave bedecked daintily; 

Whose tender locks do tremble every one 
At every little breath, that under heaven is blowne. 

■ ^"'oslc 
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33 His warlike slueld all closely cover*)! was, 
Ne might of mortall eye be ever seene ; 
Not made of Steele, nor of enduring bras, 
Such earthly mettals soon consumed beene ; 
But all of diamond perfect pure and cleene 
It framed was, one massy entire mould, 
Hewen .out of adamant rocke with engines keene, 
That point of speare it never percen could, 

Ne dint of direfull sword divide the substance would. 

34 The same to wight he never wont disclose. 
But when as monsters huge he would dismay, 
Or daunt unequall armies of his foes, 

Or when the flying heavens he wcfuld affi^y: 
For so exceeding shone his glistring ray, 
That Phoebus golden face it did attaint. 
As when a cloud his beames doth over-lay ; 
And silver Cynthia wexed pale and faint, 
As when her face is staynd with magicke arts constraint. 

35 No magicke arts hereof had any might, 
Nor bloody wordes of bold enchaunters call; 
But all that was not such, as seemd in sight, 
Befbre that shield did fade, and suddeine fall: 
And, when him list the raskall routes appall, 
Men into stones therewith he could transmew, 
And stones to dust, and dust to nought at all : 
And when him list the prouder lookes subdew. 

He would them gazing blind, or tume to other hew. 

36 Ne let it seeme, that credence this exceeds; 

For he that made the same was knowne right well 
To have done much more admu^ble deedes: 
It Merlin was, vrhich whylome did escell 
All living wightes in might of magicke spell: 
Both shield, and sword, and armour all he wrought 
For this young prince, when first to armes he fell; 
But, when he dyde, the Fkerie Queene it brought 
To Faerie lond, ^^ere yet it may be seene, if HM^fat. 
6* D, ., VX.OOi^.lC 
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n A gentle youth, his dearely loved squire. 
His speare of heben wood behind him bare, 
Whose harmeful head, thrice heated in the fire. 
Had riven many a brest witli pikehead square : 
A goodly person, and could menage fajre 
His stubbome steed with curbed canon bit. 
Who under him did trample as the aire, 
And cbauft, that any on bis backe should sit 

The yron rowels into frothy fome he bit. 

38 Whenas this knight nigh to the lady drew, 
With lovely court he gan her entertaine ; 

But when he heard her answers loth, he knew 
Some secret sorrow did her heart distraine: 
Which to allay, and calme her storming paine, 
Faire feeling words he wisely gan display, 
And for her humor fitting purpose faine. 
To tempt the cause it selfe for to bewray; 
Wherewith enmov'd, these bleeding words she gan to say ; 

39 What worlds delight, or joy of living speach 
Can hart, so plung'd in sea of sorrowes deep 
And heaped with so huge misfortunes, reach? 
The carefuU cold beginnetb for to creep, 
And in my heart his yron arrow steep, 
Soone as I thinke upon my bitter bale: 
Such helplesse harmes yts better hidden keep, 
Then rip up griefe, where it may not availe. 

My last left comfort is my woes to weepe and waile. 

40 Ah lady deare, quoth then the gentle knight. 
Well may i ween your griefe is wondrous great; 
For wondrous great griefe groneth in my spright. 
Whiles thus I heare you of your sorrowes treat. 
But woefiiU lady, let me you intrete 

For to unfold the anguish of your hart : 
Mishaps are malstred by advice discrete. 
And counsell mitigates the greatest smart ; 
Found never help, who never would his hurts impart. 



ogle 
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41 but (quoth she) great griefe will not be tould, 
And can more easily be thought then said. 
Right so; (quoth he) but he, that never would, 
Gould never : will to might gives greatest aid. 
But griefe (quoth she) does greater grow displaid, 
If then it find not helpe, and breeds despaire. 
Despair breeds not (quoth he) where faith is staid. 
No faith so fast (quoth she) but flesh does paire. 

Flesh may empire (quoth he) but reason can repairs. 

4a His goodly reason, and well guided speach, 
So deepe did settle in her gracious thought, 
That her perswaded to disclose the breach, 
Which love and fortune in her heart had wrought; 
And sdd; Faire Sir, I hope good hap hath brought 
You to inquire the secrets of my griefe, 
Or that your wisedome will direct ray thou^t, 
Or that your prowesse can me yield reliefe; 

Then heare the story sad, which I shall tell you briefe. 

4J The forlome maiden, whom your eyes have seene 
The laughing stocte of fortunes mockeries. 
Am th' onely daughter of a king and queene. 
Whose parents deare, whilest equal destinies 
Did Tunne about, and their felicities 
The favourable heavens did not envy. 
Did spred their rule through all the territories, 
Which Phison and Euphrates floweth by, 

And Gehous golden waves doe wash continually. 

44 Till that their cruell cursed enemy. 
An huge great dragon, horrible in sight, 
Bred in the loathly lakes of Tartary, 
With murdrous ravine, and devouring might. 
Their kingdome spoild, and countrey wasted quight. 
Themselves, for feare into his jawes to fall. 
He forst to castle strong to take their flight; 
Where fast embard in mighty brasen wall, 

He has them now foure years besiegd to make them thralL 
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45 Full many knights, adventurous and stout. 
Have enterpriz'd that monster to subdew : 
From every coast that heaven walks about. 
Have thither come the noble martial crew. 
That famous hard atchievements still pursew; 
Yet never any could that girlond win, 

But all still shroD^e, and still he greater grew: 
All tliey for want of faith, or guilt of sin. 
The pitteous pray of his fierce cruelty have bin. 

46 At last yled with far reported praise. 

Which flying fame throughout the world had spred. 
Of doughty knights, whom Faery land did raise. 
That noble order .hight of maidenhed. 
Forthwith to court of Gloriane I sped, 
Of Gloriane, great queene of glory bright. 
Whose kingdomes seat Cleopolis is red. 
There to obtaine some such redoubted knight 
That parents deare from tyrants powre deliver might. 

47 It was my chance (my chance was faire and good) 
There for to find a fresh unproved knight; 
Whose manly hands imbrew'd in guilty blood 

Had never beene, ne ever by his might 
Had tbrowne to ground the unregarded right ; 
Yet of hb prowesse proofe he since hath made 
(I witnesse am) in many a cniell fight; 
Tlie groning ghosts of many one dismaide 
Have felt the bitter dint of his avenging blade. 

48 And ye the ibrtome reliques of his powre, 
His biting sword, and his devouring speare. 
Which have endured many a dreadfuU stowre. 
Can speake his prowesse, that did earst you beare. 
And well could rule: now he hath left you heare 
To be the record of his ruefull losse, 

And of my doleful! disaventurous deare : 
O heavie record of the good Redcrosse, 
Where have you left your lord, that could so well you tosse ? 

„,., A.oogic 
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49 Well hoped I, and feire beginnings had, 
That he my captive languor should redeeme, 
Till all unweeting an enchaunter bad 

His sence abusd, and made him to misdeeme 

My loyalty, not such as it did seeme, 

That rather death desire, then such desplght. 

Be judge ye heavens, that all things right esteeme, 

How 1 him lov'd, and love with all my might, 

50 thought 1 eke of him, and think 1 thought aright. 

50 Thenceforth me desolate he quite forsooke, 

To wander, where wilde fortune would me lead. 
And other bywaies he himselfe betooke, 
Where never foot of living wight did tread, 
That brought not backe the balefull body dead; 
In fcfaich him chaunced false Duessa meete. 
Mine onely foe, mine onely deadly dread, 
Who with her witchcraft, and misseeming sweete, 
Inveigled him to follow her desires unmeete. 

51 At last by subtill sleights she him betraid 

Unto his foe, a gyaunt huge and tall, 
Wiio him disarmed, dissolute, dismaid, 
Unwares surprised, and with mighty mall 
The monster mercilesse him made to fall. 
Whose fall did never foe before behold; 
And now in darkesome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
Remedilesse, for ale he doth him hdd; 
Thfa b my cause of griefe, more grea^ then may be told. 

51 Eje she had ended all, she gan to faint: 
But he her comforted, and faire bespake ; 
Certes, madame, ye have great cause of plaint, 
The stoutest heart, I weene, could cause to quake. 
But be of cheare, and comfort to you take ; 
For till I have acquit your captive knight. 
Assure yonr selfe, I will you not forsake. 
His chearefuU words reviv'd her cheariesse spright. 

So forth they went, the dwarfe them guiding ever ri^. 

■ ^"'OSI^- 
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Fairt virgin, to ndamt her dtan, 

iriKgi Arlbur to tbt J^bt: 
Who ilaym Aal Qyatit, mounds tbt btcut, 

and tiripi Duttia gaigil. 

I Ay roe, bow many perils doe enfold 
The righteous man, to make him daily fall, 
Were not that heavenly grace doth him uphold. 
And stedfast truth acquite him out of all. 
Her love is firme, her cars continnall, 
So oft as he through his own foolish pride 
Or weaknesse is to Mnfiill bands made thrall: 
Els should this Redcrosse knight in bands have dyde, 

For whose deliverance ^e this prince doth thither guide. 

1 They sadly travetld thus, untill they came 
Nigh to a. castle builded strong and hie: 
Then cryde the dwarfe, Lo yonder is the same, 
In which my lord, my liege, doth lucklesse lie. 
Thrall to that gyants hateMl tyranny : 
Therefore, deare sir, your mi^tie powres assay. 
The noble knight alighted by and by 
From loftie steede, and bad the ladie stay, 

To see what end of fight should him befall that day. 

3 So with his squire, th' admirer of his might, 
He marched forth towards that castle wall; 
Whose gates he found fast shut, ne living wight 
To ward the same, nor answere conuneis call. 
Then tooke that squire an home of bugle small. 
Which hong adowne his side in twisted gold 
And tassels gay. Wyde wonders over all 
Of that same horries great vertues weren told 

Which had approved bene in uses manifold. 
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4 Was never wight, that heard that shrilling sownd, 
But trembling feare did feel in every vaine; 
Three miles it might be easy heard arownd, 
And ecclK>es three answerd it selfe againe: 

No false encliauntment, nor deceiptfuU traine, 
Might once abide the terror of that blast, 
But presently was voide and wholly value: 
No gate so strong, no locke so iirme and fast, 
But with that percing noise flew open quite, or brast. 

5 The same before the geants gate he blew. 
That all the castle quaked ftx>m the ground, 
And every dore of free wiH open flew. 

The gyaut selfe dismaied with that sownd, 
Where be with his Duessa dalliance fownd, 
la hast came rushing forth from inner bowre, 
With staring countenance steme, as one astownd, 
And staggering steps, to weet what suddein stowre 
Had wrought that horror strange, and dar'd his dreaded 

6 And after him the proud Duessa came. 
High mounted on her many-headed beast ; 
And every head with fyrie tongue did flame, 
And every head was crowned on his creast. 
And bloody mouthed with late crueli feast. 
That when the kni^t beheld, his mightie shild 
Upon his manly arme he soone addrest, 

And at him liersly flew, with courage fild, 
And eger greedinesse through every member thrild. 

7 Therewith the gyant buckled him to fight, 
Inflam'd with scomefHill wrath and high disdaine, 
And lifting up his dreadfull club on hight. 

All arm'd with ragged snubbes and knottie graine. 
Him thought at first encounter to have slaine. 
But wise axiA wary was that noble pere; 
And, lightly leaping from so monstrous maine. 
Did laire avoide the violence him nere; 
It booted nought to thioke such thunderbolts to be^re. 

■,,.,-A.ooglc 
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8 Ne shame be thought to shunne so hideous might : 
The idle stroke, enforcing furious way, 

Missing the marke of his misaymed sight 
Did fall to ground, and with his heavie sway 
So deepely dinted in the driven clay, 
That three yardes deepe a furrow up did throw: 
The sad earth wounded with so sore assay, 
Did grone full grievous underneath the blow, [show. 
And, trembling with strange feare, did tike an earthquake 

9 As when almightie Jove, in wrathfuU mood. 
To wreake the guilt of mortall sins is bent, 
Hurles forth his thimdring dart with deadly food, 
Enrold in flames, and smouldring dreriment, 
Through riven cloudes and molten finnameDt; 
The fierce threeforked engin making way 

Both lofUe towres and highest trees hath rent, 
And all that might his angry passage stay. 
And shootmg in the earth, casts up a mount of day. 

10 His boystrons club, so buried in the ground, 
He could not rearen up againe so light, 

But that the knight him at advantage found; 
And, whiles he strove his combred clubbe to quight 
Out of the earth, vdth blade all burning bright 
He smote off his left arme, which like a blocke 
Did iali to ground depriv'd of native might; 
Large streames of bloud out of the truncked stocke 
Forth gushed, like fresh water streame from riven rocke. 

11 Dismayed with sa desperate deadly wound, 
And eke impatient of imwonted paine, 

He lowdiy brayd with beastly yelling sownd. 
That all the fields rebellowed againe : 
As great a noyse, as when in Cymbrian plaine 
An herd of bulles, whom kindly rage doth sting, 
Do for the milky mothers want complaine. 
And lill the fields with troublous bellowing: 
The ndghbour woods around with hollow murmur ring. 
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13 That when his deare Duessa heard, and saw 

The evil stownd, that daungerd her estate, 
• Unto his aide she hastily did draw 

Her dreadfull beast, nbo, swolne with blood of late, 
Came ramping forth with proud presumpteous gate. 
And threatned all his heades like flaniiag brands. 
But him the squire made quickly to retrate, 
Encountring fierce with single sword in hand; 

And twutt him and his lord did like a bulwarke stand. 

13 The proud Duessa, full of wratfafull spight. 
And fierce disdaine, to be affronted so, 
Enforst her purple beast with all her might 
That stop out of the way to overthroe, 
Scorning the let of so unequall foe : 
But nathcmore would that courageous swayne 
To her yeeld passage, gainst his lord to goe; 
But with outrageous strokes did him restraine, 

And with his body bard the way atwixt them twaine. 

J 4 Then tooke the angrie witch her golden cnp, 
Which still she bore, replete with magick artes; 
Death and despeyre did many thereof sup, 
And secret poyson through their inner parts, 
Th' etemall bale of heavie wounded harts : 
Which after charmes and some enchauntnoents said. 
She li^tly sprinkled on his weaker parts; 
Therewith his sturdie courage soone was quayd. 

And all his sences were with suddein dread dismayd. 

13 So dowoe he fell before the cniell beast. 
Who on his neck his bloody clawes did seize. 
That life nigh crusht out of his panting brest : 
No powre he had to stirre, nor will to rize. 
That when the carefiill knight gan well avise. 
He lightly left the foe, -with whom he fought. 
And to the beast gan turne his enterprise; 
For wondrous anguish in his hart it wrought. 

To see his loved squire into such thraldom brought. 
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16 And, high advauncing his blood-thirstie blade, 
Stroke one of those defonned heades 50«ore, 
That of his puissance proud eDsampIe made ; 
His monstrous scalpe downe to his teeth it tore, 
And that misfbrmed sh^>e misshaped more: 

A sea of blood gusht from the gaping wound, 
That her gay garments staynd with filthy gore, 
And overflowed all the field around; 
That over shoes in blood he waded on the ground. 

17 Thereat be roared for exceeding paine, 

That to have heanl great horror would have bred; 
And scourging th' emptie ayre with his long traine, 
Through great hnpatience of his grieved hed, 
His gorgeous rydef from her loftie sted 
Would have cast downe, and trod in durty myre, 
Had not the gyant soone her succoured; 
Who aU enrag'd with smart and franticke yre. 
Came hurtling in full fierce, and forst the knight retyre. 

iS The force, which wont in two to be disperst, 
In one alone left hand he now unites, 
Which is through rage more strong then both were erst; 
With which bis hideous club ^oft he dites. 
And at his foe with turions rigour smites, 
i That strongest cake might seeme to overthrow: 
The stroke upon his shield so beavie lites. 
That to the ground it doubleth him full low: 

What mortal! wight could ever beare so monstrous blow t 

19 And in his fall his shield, that covered was. 
Did loose his vele by chaunce, and open flew; 
The light whereof, that heavens light did pas, 
Such blazing brightnesse through the aier threw, 

' That eye mote not the same endure to vew. 
Whidt when the gyaunt spyde with staring eye, 
He downe let fall his arme, and soft withdrew 
His weapon huge, that heaved was on bye 

For to have slain the man, that on the ground did lye. 
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30 And eke the fhiitfiill-headed beast, amazd 
At flashing beames of that sunshiny shield. 
Became Starke blind, and aU his sences dazd, 
That downe he tumbled on the dnrtie field. 
And seemd himselfe as conquered to yield. 
Whom when his maistresse proud perceiv'd to iaS^, 
Whiles yet his feeble feet far faintnesse reeld, 
Unto the gyant loudly she gan call; 

O helpe, Orgoglio, helpe, or else we peri^ all. 

11 At her so pitteous cry was much aniodv'd 
Her champion stout, and for to ayde his frend, 
Againe his wonted angry weapon proov'd: 
But all io raine: for he has read his end 
In that bright shield, and all their forces spend 
Themselves in vaine : for, since that glauncing slgjit. 
He hath no powre to hurt, nor to defend ; 
As vAere th' Almighties lightning brond does light, 

It dinunes the dazed eyen, and daunts the senses quigttt. 

21 Whom when the prince, to battell new addrest 
And threatning high his dreadfull stroke, did see. 
His sparkhng blade about his head he blest. 
And smote off quite his right leg by the knee, 
That downe he tombled; as an aged tree. 
High growing on the top of rocky dift, 
Whose hart strings with keene Steele nigh hewen be. 
The mightie trunck halfe rent, with ragged rift 

Doth roll adowne the rocks, and fall with fearefull drift. 

23 Or as a castle reared high and round. 
By subtile engins and mahtious slight 
Is undermined from the lowest ground. 
And her foundation forst, and feebled quight. 
At last downe falles; and with her heaped hi^t 
Herhastie mine does more heavie make, 
And yields it setfe unto the victours might : 
Such was this gyants fidl, that seemd to shake 

The stedfast globe of. eartb, ^ it for feare did quake. 
„,., A.oogic 
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34 The knight then lightly leaping to the pray, 
With mortall Steele him smot againe so sore, 
That headlesse his uaweldy bodie lay, 
All wallowd in his owne fowle bloody gore, 
Which flowed from tits wounds in wondrous store. 
But soone as breath out of his breast did pas, 
That huge great body, which the gyant bore. 
Was vanjsbt quite, and of that monstrous mas 

Was nothing left, but like an emptie bladder was, 

25 Whose grievous fall when false Duessa spidc, 
Her golden cup she cast unto the ground, 
And crowned mitre rudely threw aside : 

Such percing griefe her stubbome hart did wound, 
That she could not endure that dolefull stound; 
But leaving all behind her, fled away ; 
The light-foot squire her quickly tumd around. 
And by hard meanes enforcing her to stay, 
So brought unto his lord, as his deserved pray. 

26 The royall virgin which beheld from farre. 
In pensive plight and sad perpleidtie. 

The whole atchievement of this doubtfull warre. 
Came running fast to greet his victorie, 
With sober gladnesse, and myld modestic; 
And with sweet joyous cheare him thus bespake: 
Faire braunch of noblesse, flowre of chevalrie, 
That with your worth the world amazed make, 
How shall 1 quite the paines ye suffer for my sake 1 

27 And you firesh budd of vertue springmg fast, 
Whom these sad eyes saw nigh unto deaths dore. 
What hath poore virgin for such periD past 
Wherewith you to reward? Accept therefore 
My simple selfe, and service evermore; 

And he that high does sit, and all things see 
With equall eyes their merites to restore. 
Behold what ye this day have done for mee. 
And, what I cannot quite, requite with usuree. 
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aS But ^th the heavens, and your faire handeling, 
Have made you master of the field this dajr. 
Your fortune maister eke with governing, 
And well begun end all so well, I pray. 
Ne let that wicked woman scape away; 
For she it is, that did my lord bethrall. 
My dearest lord, and deepe in dongeon lay ; 
Where he his better dayes hath wasted all. 

O heare, how piteous he to you for ayd does calL 

19 Forthwith he gave in charge unto Ids squire. 

That scarlot witch to keepen carefully; 

Whiles he himselfe with greedie great desire 

Into the castle entred forcibly, 

Where living creature none he did espye ; 

Then gan he lowdly through the house to call: 

But no man caHd to answere to his crye. 

There raignd a solemne silence over all. 
Nor voice was heard, nor wight was scene in bowre or hail. 

30 At last, with creeping crooked pace forth came 
An old old man, with beard as white as snow, 
That on a staffe his feeble steps did frame, 
And guide his wearie gate both too and fro; 
For his eye aght him failed long ygo: 

And on his anne a bounch of keyes he bore, 
The which unused rust did overgrow: 
Those were the keyes of every inner dore ; 
But he could not them use, but kept them still in store. 

31 But very uncouth sight was to bdtold, 
How he did fashion his untoward pace ; 
For as he forward moov'd his footing old. 

So backward still was tumd his wrincled face: 
Unlike to men, who ever as they trace, 
Both feet and hce one way are wont to lead. 
This was the aundent keeper of that place. 
And foster father of the gyant dead ; 
His name Ignaro did his nature right aread. 

Dr.,,i„Google 
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31 His reverend haires and bo\j graritie 

The knight much honord, as beseemed well. 
And gently askt, where all the people bee, 
Which in that stately building wont to dwell. 
Who answerd him full soft, he could not tell. 
Again he askt, where that same knight was layd, 
Whom great Orgogiio with his puissaunce fell 
Had made his caytive thrall ; againe he sayde. 

He could not tell: ne ever other answere made. 

}5 Then asked he, which way he in might pas: 
He could not tell, againe he answered. 
Thereat the curteous knight displeased was, 
And said, Old sire, it seemes thou hast not red 
How ill it ^ts with that same silver hed. 
In vaine to mocke, or mockt in vaine to bee: 
But if thou be, as thou art pourtrahed 
With natures pen, in ages grave degree, 

Aread in graver wise what I demaund of thee. 

34 His answere likewise was, he could not tell. 
Whose sencelesse speach, and doted ignorance, 
Whenas the noble prince had marked well, 
He ghest bis nature by his countenance, 

And calm'd his wrath with goodly temperance. 
Then to him stepping, from his arme did reach 
Those keyes, and made himselfe free enterance. 
Each dore he opened without any breach; 
There was no barre to stop, nor foe him to empeach. 

35 There all within full rich arayd he found, 
With royall arras and resplendent gold, 
And did with store of every thing abound. 
That greatest prbices presence might behold. 
But all the floore (too filthy to be told) 

With blood of guiltlesse babes, and innocents trew, 
Which there were slaine, as sheepe out of the fold, 
Defiled was, that dreadfull was to vew ; 
And sacred ashes over it was strowed new. 
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36 And there beside a marble stone was built 
An ahare, carVd with cunning imagery; 

On which true Christians btoud was often spilt, 
And holy martyrs often doen to dye, 
With cruell malice and strong tyranny: 
Whose blessed sprites, from underneath the stone. 
To God for vengeance cryde continually, 
And with great griefe were often heard to grone; 
That hardest heart would bleede to hear their piteous mone. 

37 Through every rowme he sought, aud every bowr, 
But no where could he find that woful thrall : 

At last he came unto an yron doore. 
That fast was lockt, but key found not at all 
EmoDgst that bounch to open it withall; 
But in the same a little grate was pi^t. 
Through which he sent his voyce, and lowd did call 
With all his powre, to weet if living wight 
Were housed therewithin, whom he enlargen might. 

j8 Therewith an hollow, dreary, murmuring voyce 
These pitteous plaints and dolours did resound ; 
O who is that, which brings me happy choyce 
Of death, that here lye dying every stound, 
Yet live perforce in balefuU darkenesse' bound? 
For now three moones have changed thrice then- hew, 
And have been thrice hid underneath the ground, 
Since I the heavens chearfull face did vew: 

O welcome thou, that doest of death bring tydings trew. 

39 Which when that champion heard, with percing point 
Of pitty deare his hart was thrilled sore. 
And trembling horrour ran through every joynt 
For ruth of gentle knight so fowle forlore : 
Which shaking off, he rent that yron dore 
With furious force, and indignation fell; 
Where entred in, his foot could find no flore, 
But all a deepe descent, as darke as hell, 

That breathed ever forth a tilthie banefuU smell. 
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40 But neither darkenesse fowie, nor filthy bands, 
Nor noyous smell, Us purpose could withhold, 
(Enth« affection hateth nicer hands) 

But that with constant zeale, and courage bold, 
After long paines and labours manifold, 
He found the meanes that prisoner up to reare; 
Whose feeble thighes, unhable to uphold 
His pined corse, him scarse to light could beare; 
A ruefntl spectacle of death and ghastly drere. 

41 His sad dull eyes deepe sunck in hollow pts, 
Could not endure th' unwonted sunne to view; 
His bare thin cheekes for want of better bits. 
And empty sides deceived of their dew. 
Could make a stony hart bis hap to rew; 

His rawbone amies, whose mighty brawned bowrs 

Were wont to rive Steele plates, and helmets hew. 

Were cleane consum'd, and all his vitall pKiwres 

Decayd, and all his flesh shrank up like withered flowres. 

4.1 Whom when his lady saw, to him she ran 
With hasty joy ; to see him made her glad. 
And sad to view his visage pale and wan. 
Who earst in flowres of freshest youth was dad. 
Tho when her well of teares she wasted had. 
She said, Ah dearest lord, what evill starre 
On you hath trownd, and pourd his influence bad. 
That of your selfe ye thus berobbed arre, 

And this misseeming hew your roatoly looks doth marre? 

4j But welcome now my lord, in wele or woe, ' 
Whose presence I have lackt too long a day; 
And fie on fortune mine avowed foe. 
Whose wrathful wreakes them selves doe now alay; 
And for these wrongs shall treble penaunce pay 
Of treble good : good growes of evils priefe. 
The cbearelesse man, whom sorrow did dismay, 
Had no delight to treaten of his griefe ; 

His long endured famine needed more reliefe. 
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44 Faire lady, then said that victorious bnigtit, 
The things, that grievous were to do, or beare, 
Them to renew, I wole, breeds no delight; 
Best mu^ke breeds delight in loathing eare: 
But th' only good, that growes of passed feare. 
Is to be wise, and ware of like agein. 

This dayes ensample hath this lesson deare 

Deepe written in my heart with yron pen. 

That blisse may not abide in state of raortall men. 

45 Henceforth &\r knight, take to you \i>onte[l strength, 
And maister these mishaps with patient might; 

Loe where your foe lies stretcht in monstrous length. 
And toe that wicked woman in your sight, 
The roote of all your care and wretched pli^t. 
Now in your powre, to let her live, or die. 
To do her die (quoth Una) were despight, 
And sliajne t'avenge so weake an enimy; 
Bat spoile her of her scariot robe, and let her fly. 

46 So as she bad, that witch they disaraid, 
And robd of royall robes, and purple pall, 
And ornaments that richly were displaid; 
Ne spared they to strip her naked all. 

Then when they had despoiled her tire and call, 
Such as she was, their eyes might her behold, 
That her misshaped parts did them appall; 
A loathy, wrinckled hag, ill favoured, old, 
"Whose secret filth good manners biddeth not be told. 

49 Which when the knights beheld, amazd they were, 
And wondred at so fowle deformed wight. 
Such then (said Una) as she seemeth here, 
Such is the face of falsehood, such the sight 
Of fowle Duessa, when her borrowed light 
Is laid away, and counterfesaunce knowne. 
Thus whea they had the witch disrobed qui^t, 
And all her filthy feature open showne, 

They let her goe at will, and wander wayes unknowne. 
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Fled to the wastfull wildemesse apace. 
From living eyes her open shame to hide, 
And lurkt in rocks and caves long unespide. 
But that faire crew of knights, and Una faire, 
Did in that castle afterwards abide, 
To rest them selves, and veary powres repaire, 
Where store they found of all that dainty was and r 
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HU lovei and lignagf Arlbar lells ; 

Ibt knigba knit friendly bands : 
Sir Traisan jlits from Dtspayre, 

tiibam Redcrosst inigbl witbstanda, 

1 O GOODLV golden chaine, wherewith yfere 

The vertues linked are in lovely wize ; 

And noble mindes of yore allyed were. 

In brave poursuit of ehevalrous emprize, 

That none did others safety despize, . 

Nor aid envy to him, in need that stands, 

But friendly each did others praise devize, 

How to advaunce with favourable bands, [bands. 

As this good prince redeemd the Redcrosse knight from 

3 Who when their powres, empaird through labour long, 
With dew reprast they had recured well, 
And that weake captive wight now wexed strong ; 
Them list no lenger there at leasure dwell, 
But forward fare, as their adventures fell: 
But ere they parted, Una faire besought 
That straunger knight his name and nation tell; 
Least so great good, as he for her had wrought, 

Should die unknown, and buried be in thanklesse thought. 

J Faire virgin (said the Prince) ye me require 
A thing without the compas of my wit : 
For both the lignage and the certain sire. 
From which I sprong, from me are hidden yit. 
For all so soone as life did me admit 
Into this world, and shewed heavens light. 
From -mothers pap I taken was unfit. 
And streight deliver'd to a Faery knight. 

To be upbrought in gentle thewes and martiall might 
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4 Unto old Timon he me brought bylive ; 
Olit Timon, rfio in youthly yeares hath beene 
Id warlike feates th' espertest man alive, 
And b the wisest now on earth I weene; 
His dwelling is low m a valley greene. 
Under the foot of Ranran mossy hore. 
From idience the river Dee as silver cleene. 
His tombling billowes roll with gentle rore ; 

There alt my daye^ he traind me iip in vertuous lore. 



For he had diarge my discipline to fram^ 
And tutors nouriture to oversee. 
Him oft and oft I askt in privity. 
Of what loines and what lignage 1 did sprii^ 
Whose aunswere bad me still assured bee, 
That I was sonne and hdre unto a king. 
As time in her just term the truth to light should brin& 

6 Well worthy impe, said then the lady gent. 
And pupill fit for such a tutors hand. 

But what adventure, or what high intent. 
Hath brought you hither into Faery land, 
Aread, Prince Arthur, crowne of martin band ? 
Full hard it is (quoth he) to read ari^t 
The conrae of heavenly cause, or understand 
The secret nteaning of th' etemall niigfat, [wight. 

Tbat rules mens wayes, and rules the thou^ts of living 

7 For whether he through fatall deepe f»M«sight 
Me hither sent, for cause to me ungbest, 

Or that fre^ bleeding wound, which day and night 
Whilome doth rancle in my riven brest, 
With forced fiiry following his behest. 
Me hither brought by wayes yet never found; 
You to have helpt 1 hold myself yet blest. 
Ah curteous knight (quoth she) what secrrt wound 
Could ever find to grieve the gentlest hart on ground I 
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8 Deare dajne (quoth he) you sleeping sparkes awake, 
Which troubled once, into huge flames wiU grow; 
Ne ever will their feirent fiiry slake, 

Till Uving moysture into siooke do Bow, 
And wasted life do lye in ashes low. 
Yet sitheDs silence lesseneth not my fire, 
But told it flames, and hidd«i it does glow ; 
I will revele what ye so much deare : 
Ah love, lay down thy bow, the whiles I may respire. 

9 It was in freshest flowre ai youthly yeares, 
When courage first does creepe in manly chest, 
Then first the coale of kindly heat appeares 
To kindle love in every living brest ; 

But me had warnd old Timons wise bdieet. 
Those creeping Barnes by reason to subdew, 
Bdbre their rage grew to so great unrest, 
As miserable lovers used to rew. 
Which still wes old in woe, whiles woe still weseth new. 

10 That idle name of love, and lovers life. 
As losse of time, and vertues enimy, 

I ever scomd, and joyd to stirre up strife. 
In middest of their moumfuJl tragedy, 
Ay wont to laugh, when them I heard to cry. 
And blow the fire, which them to ashes brent : 
Then- god himselfe, griev'd at my libertie. 
Shot many a dart at me with fiers intent ; 
But I them warded all with wary govenunent. 

1 1 But all in %^ne : no fort can he so strong, 
Ne fleshly brest can armed be so sound. 
But will at last be wonne with battrie long. 
Or unawares at disadvantage found : 

Nothing is sure, that growes on earthly ground: 
And who most trustes in arme of fleshly might. 
And boasts in beauties chaine not to be bound, 
Doth soonest fall in disaventrous fight. 
And yeddes his caytive neck to victours most despigjht. 
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13 Ensample make of hhn four haplesse joy. 
And of my selfe now mated, as ye see; 
Whose prouder vaunt that proud avenging boy 
Did soone pluck downe, and curbd my libertie. 
For on a day, prickt forth with jollitie 

Of looser life, and heat of hardiment, 
Raunging the forest wide on courser free. 
The fields, the floods, the heavens, with one consent 
Did seeme to laugh on me, and favour mine intent. 

li For-wearied with my sports, I did alight 

From loftie steed, and downe to sleepe me layd : 
'The verdant gras my couch did goodly dight, 
And pillow was my helmet faire displayd: 

Whiles every sence the humour sweet embayd, 
And slombring soft my hart did steale away, 
Me seemed, by my side a royall mayd 
Her daiutie limbes full softly down did tay : 
So fayre a creature yet saw never sunny day. 

14 Most goodly glee and lovely blandishment 
She to me made, and bad me love her deare ; 
For dearely sure her love was to me bent. 
As when just time expired should app^re. 
But whether dreames delude, or true it were^ 
Was never hart so ravisht with delist, 

Ne living man like words did ever heare. 
As she to me delivered all that night ; 
And at her parting said, She Queene of Faeries hight. 

15 When I awoke, and found her place devoyd. 
And nought but pressed gras, where she had lyen, 
I sorrowed all so much as caret I joyd, 

And washed aU her place with watry eyen. 
From that day forth I loVd that fece divine; 
From that day forth I cast in carefiill mind 
To seek her out with labour and long tyne, 
And never vowd to rest till her I find : 
Nine monethes I seek in vain, yet ni|ll that vow unbind. 
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16 Thus 35 he spake, his vis^e wexcd pale, 

And chaunge cJ hew great passion did bewray ; 
Yet still he strove to cloke his inward bale, 
And hide the smoke that did his fire display; 
Till gentle Una thus to him gin say ; 
O happy Queene of Faeries, that hast found, 
Mongst many, one that with his prowesse may 
Defend thine honour, and thy foes confound : 
True loves are often sown, but seldom grow on ground. 

17 Thine, O then, said the gentle Redcrosse knight, 
Neitt to that ladies love, shall be the place, 

O fairest viipn, fiiU of heavenly light, 
Whose wondrous faith exceeding earthly race, 
Was finnest fint in mine extremest case. 
And you, my lord, the patrone of my life. 
Of that great Queene may well gaine worthy grace; 
For onely worthy you through prowes priefe, 
Yf living man mote worthie be, to be her liefe, 

18 80 diversly discoursing of their loves, 

The golden sunne his glistring head gan shew, 
And sad remembraunce now the prince amoves 
With fresh deare his voyage to pursew: 
Als Una eamd her traveill to renew. 
Then those two knights, last friendship for to bynd, 
And love establish each to other trew. 
Gave goodly -gifts, the signes of gratefull mynd. 
And eke as pledges firme, right hands together joynd. 

19 Prince Arthur gave a bose of diamond sure, 
Embowd'vdth gold and gorgeous ornament. 
Wherein were closd few drops of liquor pure. 
Of wondrous worth, and vertue excellent, 
T^at any wownd could heale incontinent. 
Which to requite, the Redcrosse knight him gave 
A booke, wherein his Saveours testament 

Was writ with golden letters rich and brave; 
A worke of wondrous grace, and able soules to save. 
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10 Thus beene they parted, Arthur on his vay 
To seeke his love, and th' other far to fight 
With Uoaes foe, that all her realme did pny. 
But ihe now weighing the decayed plight 
And shrunken synewes oS her chosen knigbt. 
Would not a irtiile her forward course pursew, 
Ne bring him forth in face of dreadfull fi^t, 
Till be recovered had his former hew: 

For bim to be yet weake and wearie well she koew. 

31 So as they traveild, lo they gan espy 

An armed knight towards them gaUop fast, . 
That seemed from some feared foe to fly, 
Or other griesly thing, that him aghast. 
Still as be fled, his eye was backward cast. 
As if his feare still foUowed him behind: 
Als flew his steed, as he his bands bad brast. 
And with bis winged heeles did tread the wind, 

As he had beene a fble of Pegasus his kind. 

2 2 Nigh as he drew, they might perceive his head 
To be unanad, and curid uncombed heares 
Upstating stifle, dismayd with uncouth dread; 
Nor drop of blood in all his face appeares, 
Nor life in limbe : and to increase his feares, 
In fbwle reproch of knighthoods faire degree, 
About his neck an hempen rope he weares. 
That with hb glistring armes does ill agree; 

But he of rope or annes has now no memoree. 

11 The Redcrosse knight toward him crossed fast. 
To weet what mister wight was so dismayd: 
There hym be finds all sencelesse and aghast, 
That of him sclfe he seemd to be afrayd; 
Whom hardly he irota flying forward stayd, 
Till be these wordes to him deliver might ; 
Sir knight, aread who bath ye thus arayd, 
And eke from whom make ye this hasty flight? 

For never knight I saw in such misseeming plight. 
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14 He aiisw«^ nought at all, but adding new 
Feare to his finit amazment, staring wide 
With stony eyes, and hartlesse hollow bew. 
Astonish! stood, as one that had aspide 
Inferaall furies with their chaines untide. 
Hun yet againe, and yet againe, beq>ake 
The gentle knight, who nou^t to him replid^ 
But trembUng every joint did inly quake, 

And fbltring tongue at last these words seeind forth to shake. 

25 ¥(x Gods deare love, sir knight, do me oot stay; 
For loe he comes, he comes fast after mee. 
Eft looking back would faine have runne away; 
But he him forst to stay, and tellen iree 
The secrete cause of his perplesitie : 
Yet nathemore by his bold hartie speach 
Could his bloud-frosen heart emboldned bee, 
But throu^ his boldnesse rather feare did reach; 

Yet, forst, at last he made throu^ silence suddein breach. 

96 And am I now in sai«tie sure (quoth he) 
From him, that would hav^ forced me to dye? 
And is the point of death now tumd fro mee, 
That 1 may tell this haplesse history f 
Fear nought (quoth he) no daunger now is nye. 
Then diall 1 you recount a niefiill cace, 
(Said he) the which with this unlucky eye 
1 late beheld; and, had not greater grace 

Me reft from it, had bene partaker of the place. 

a? I lately chaunst (would 1 had never chaunst) 
With a fayre knight to keepen companee, 
Sir Terwin hight, that well himselfe advaunst 
In all affdres, and was both bold and free. 
But not so happy as mote happy bee: 
He lov'd, as was his lot, a lady gent. 
That him againe lov'd in the least degree: 
For she was proud, and of too high intent. 

And joyd to see her lover languish and lament. 
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28 From whom retourning sad and comfortlesse, 
As on the way together we did fare, 
We met that villen (God from him me blesse) 
That cursed wight, from whom I scapt whyleare, 
A man of hell, that calls himselfe Despaire: 
Who first us greets, and after faire areedes 
Of tydings straunge, and of adventures rare : 
So creeping close, as snake in hidden weedes, 

Inquireth of our states, and of onr knightly deedes. 

ag Which when he knew, and felt our feeble harts 
Embost with b^e, and bitter byting griefe, . 
Which love had launched with his deadly darts; 
With wounding words, and termes of foule repriefe, 
He pluckt from us all hope of due rehefe. 
That earst us held in love of lingring life: 
Then bopelesse, hartiesse, gan the cunning thiefe 
Perewade us die, to stint all further strife: 
' To me he lent this rope, to him a rusty knife. 

JO With which sad instrument of hasty death, 
That wofiiU lover loathing lenger light, 
A wide way made to let forth living breath. 
But I, more, fearefiill or more lucky wight, 
Dismayd with that deformed dismall sight, 
Fled fast away, h^fe dead with dying feare; 
Ne yet assur'd of life by you, sir knight. 
Whose like infirmity like chaunce may beare: 

But God you never let his charmed speeches heare. 

31 How may a man (said he) with idle speach 
Be wonne to spoyle the castle of his health i 
I wote (quoth he) whom triall late did teach. 
That like would not for all this worldes wealth. 
His subtill tongue like dropping honny, mealt'h 
Into the hart, and searcheth every vaine; 
That ere one be aware, by secret stealth 
His powre is reft and weaknesse doth remaine. 

O never, »r, desire to try his guilefiill traine. 
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And you, sir knight, irfiose name mote I request. 
Of grace do me unto his cabin guide. 
1 that hight Trevisan (quoth be) will ride, 
Against my liking backe to do you grace : 
But not' for gold nor glee will I abide 
By you, when ye arrive in that same place; 
For lever had 1 die, then see his deadly face. 

33 Ere long they come, where that same wicked wight 
His dwelling has, low in an hollow cave. 
Far underneath a craggy cliff ypight, 
Darke, doiefull, dreary, like a greedy grave, 
That still for carrion careases doth crave : 
On top whereof aye dwelt the ghastly owie, 
Shrieking his baleful) note, which ever drave 
Far from that haunt all other chearefuU fowle; 

And all about it wandring ghostes did waile and howle. 

H And all about old stockes and stubs of trees. 
Whereon nor fruit nor leafe was ever scene. 
Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees ; 
On which had many wretches hanged beene. 
Whose carcases were sc^tered on the greene. 
And throwne about the cli^. Arrived there, 
That bare-head knight, for dread and doiefull teene, 
Would faine have fled, ne durst approcben neare ; 

But th' other forst him stay, and comforted in feare. 

35 That darkesome cave they enter, where they find 
That cursed man, low sitting on the ground, 
Musing fuU sadly in his sullein mind: 
His griesie lockes, long growen and unbound, 
Disordred hong about his shoulders round, 
And hid bis face; through which his hollow eyne 
Lookt deadly dull, and stared as astound ; 
His raw-bone cheekes, through penurie and pine. 

Were shronke into bis jawes, as he did never dine. 
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36 His garment, nought but many ra^ed clonts, 
With thomes together pind and patched was, 
Tlie which his naked sides he wrapt abouts; 
And him beside there lay upon the gras 

A dreary corse, whose life away did pas, 
All wallowed in his own yet luke-warme blood, 
Tliat fiYim his wound yet welled fresh, alas ; 
In which a rusty knife fast fixed stood, 
And made an open pass^e for the gushing flood. 

37 Which piteous spectacle, approving trew 
The wofull tale, that Trevisan had told, 
Whenas tie gentle Redcrosse knight did vew, 
With firie zeale he burnt in courage bold 
Him to avenge, before his blood were cold ; 
And to the villein said, Thou damned wight. 
The author of this feet we here behold. 

What justice can but judge against thee right, [sight. 
With thine owne blood to price his blood, here shed in 

38 What franticke fit (quoth he) hath thus distraught 
Thee, foolish man, so rash a doome to give I 
What justice ever other judgement taught, 

But he should die, who merites not to live .' 
None else to death this man despayring drive 
But his owne guiltie mind, deserving death. 
Is then unjust to each his due to give ? 
Or let him die, that loatheth living breath f 
Or let him die at ease, that livetb here unealii ! 

39 Who travels by the wearie wandring way. 
To come unto his wished home in haste. 

And meetes a flood, that doth his passage stay ; 
Is not great grace to helpe him over past, 
Or free his feet that in the myre sticfce fast i 
Most envious man, that grieves at neighbours good, 
And fond, that joyest in the woe thou hast ; 
Why wilt not let him passe, that long hath stood 
Upon the banke, yet wilt thy selfe not passe the flood? 
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40 He there does now enjoy etenuill rest 

And happy ease, which thou dost want and crave, 
And furUier from it daily wanderest ; 
What If some little paine the passage have, 
That makes fraile flesh to feare the bitter wave ? 
Is not short pajne well borne, that brings long ease, 
And layes the soule to sleepe in qniet grave P 
Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas. 
Ease after warre, death after life does greatly please. 

41 The knight much wondred at his suddeme wit, 
And sayd, The terme of life is limited, 

Ne may a man prolong nor shorten it : 
The soukfier may not move from watchfull sted. 
Nor leave his stand, untill his captaine bed. 
Who life did limit by ahnightie doome 
(Quoth be) knowes best the teraies established ; 
And he, that points the centonell his roome, 
Doth license him depart at sound of monuog droome. 

4] Is not his deed, what ever thing is donne 
In heaven and earth? did not he all create 
To die againe? all ends that was begonne. 
Their times in his etemall booke of fate 
Are written sure, and have their certaiue date. 
Who then can strive with strong necessitie. 
That holds the world in his still chaunging state; 
Or shunne the death ordaynd by destinie ? 

When houre of death is come, let none aske whence, nor why. 

43 The ienger life, I wote the greater sin; 
The greater an, the greater punishment : 
All those great battels, which thou boasts to win 
Through strife, and blood-shed, and avengement. 
Now praysd, hereafter deare thou shall repent : 
For life must life, and blood must blood repay. 
Is not enough thy evill life forespent ? 
For he that once hath missed the right way, 

The finiher he doth goe, the further he doth stray. 
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44 Then do no further goe, no further stray ; 
But here lie dowoe, and to thy rest betake, 
Th' ill to prevent, that life ensewen may. 
For what bath life, that ma; it loved make, 
And gives not rather cause it to forsake ! 
Feare, sicknesse, age, losse, labour, sorrow, strife, 
Paine, hunger, cold that makes the hart to quake; 
And ever fickle fortune rageth rife ; 

All which, and thousands mo do make a loathsome life. 

45 Thou, wretched man, of death hast greyest need. 
If in true ballance thou wilt weigh thy state : 
For never knight, that dared warlike deed. 
More liicklesse disaventures did amate : - 
Witnesse the dungeon deepe, wherein of late 
Thy life shut up for death so oft did call ; 

And though good lucke prolonged hath thy date. 
Yet death then would the like mishaps forestall. 
Into the which hereafter thou maiest happen fall.. 

46 Why then doest thou, O man of sin, desire 
To draw thy dayes forth to their last degree ! 
Is not the measure of thy sinfiiU hire 

High heaped up with huge iniquitie, 
Ag^nst the day of wrath, to burden thee ? 
Is not enough, that to this lady mild 
Thou folsed hast thy faith with perjurie, 
And soid thy selfe to serve Duessa vild, 
With whom in all abuse thou hast thy self defild ? 

47, Is not he just, that all this doth behold 

From highest heaven, and beares an equall eye ? 

Shall he thy sins up in his knowle<^ fold. 

And guilty be of thine impietie? 

Is not his law, Let every dnner die: 

Die shall all Sesh? what then must needs be donne, 

Is it not better to doe willinglie. 

Then linger till the glas be all out ronne ? 
Death is the end of woes : die soone, O faeries sonne. 

„,., A.oogic 
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48 The knight was much enmoved witb his speaA:h, 
That as a swords poynt through his hart did perse, ' 
And in bis conscience made a secret breach, 

Well knowing true all that he did reheree, ' 
And to his fresh remembraunce did reverse 
The ugly vew of his deformed crimes ; 
That aU his luanly powres it did disperse, 
As he were channed with inchaunted rimes; 
That oftentunes he quakt, and fainted oftentimes. 

49 In which amazement when the miscreant 
Perceived him to waver weake and iraile, 
Whiles trembling horror did his conscience dant. 
And hellish anguish did bis soule assaile; 

To drive him to despaire, and quite to quaile, 
He shew'd him painted in a table plaine 
The damned ghosts, that doe in torments waile. 
And thousand feends, that doe them endlesse paine 
With fire and brimstone, which for ever shall remaine. 

50 The sight whereof so throughly him dismaid. 
That nought but death before his eyes he saw, 
And ever burning wrath before him laid, 

By righteous sentence of th' Almighties law. 
Then gan the villein him to orercraw, 
And brought unto him swords, ropes, poison, fire, 
And all that might him to perdition draw; 
And bad hit" choose what death he would desire: 
For death was due to him, that had provokt Gods ire. 

51 But when as none of them he saw him take. 
He to him raugbt a dagger sharpe and keene, 
And gave it him in hand: his hand did quake. 
And tremble like a leafe of aspin greene. 

And troubled blood through his pale iiice was scene 
To come and goe with tidings from the heart, 
As it a running messenger had beene. 
At last resolv'd to worke his final! smart, 
He lifted up his hand, that backe againe did start. 
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52 Which whenas Una saw, through every rahie 
The crudled cold ran to her well of life, 
As in a swoone: but soone reliv'd againe, 
Out of his hand she snatcht the cursed knife, 
And threw it to the ground, enraged rife. 
And to him said; Fie, fie, ^nt harted knight, 
What meanest thou by this reprochfull strife; 
Is this the battell, which thou vauntst to fight 

With that fire-mouthed dragon, horrible and br^^t? 

5] Come, come away, Iraile, feeble, fleshly wi^t, 
Ne let vaine words bewitch thy manly hart, 
Ne divelish thoughts dismay thy constant spright. 
In heavenly mercies hast thou not a part? 
Why shouldst thou then despeire, that chosen art? 
Where justice growes, there grows eke greater grace, 
The wt^ch doth quench the brond of heUish smart. 
And that accurst hand-writing doth deface. 

Arise, %\t knight, arise, and leave this cursed place. 

54 So up he rose, and thence amounted streight. 
Which vrhen the carle beheld, and saw his guest 
Would safe depart, for all his subtill sleight. 
He chose an baiter from among the rest. 
And with it hung him selfe, unbid, unblest. 
But death he could not worke himselft thereby; 
For thousand times he so himselfe had drest, 
Yet nathelesse it could not doe him die. 

Till he should die his last, that is eternally. 
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Her fiuihfiill hugbl fain Una broigt 

to boiat <!f Solinessi, 
tVitri bt ti taught nptntanci, and 

tit tBay 10 bcmtnly Mesa. 

I What man is he, that boasts of fleshly might 
And vaine assurance of mortality. 
Which, all so soone as it doth come to fight 
Against s^rituall foes, yields by and by, 
Or from the Geld most cowardly doth fly? 
Ne let the man ascribe it to his skill. 
That thorough grace bath gained victory. 
If any strength we have, it is to ill. 

But all the good is Gods, both power and eke will. 

3 By that, which lately hapned, Una saw 
That this her knight was feeble, and too faint ; 
And all bis sinews woxen weake and raw. 
Through long enprisonment, and hard constraint, 
Which he endured in his late restraint. 
That yet he was unfit for bloody fight: 
Therefore to cherish him with diets daint, 
She cast to bring him, where he chearen might. 

Till he recovered had bis late decayed plight. 

} There was an aundent house not far away, 
Renowmd throughout the world for sacred lore. 
And pure unspotted life: so well, they say 
It govemd was, and guided evennore. 
Through wisedome of a matrone grave and bore ; 
Whose onely joy vras to reUeve the needes 
Of wretched soules, and helpe the belpelesse pore : 
All night she spent in bidding of her bedes, 

And all the day in dfiiag good and godly deedes. 
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4 Dame Caetia men did lier call, as thought 
From heaven to come, or thither to arise ; 
The mother of three daughters, well upbrought 
In goodly tbewes, and godlf exercise : 

The eldest two, most sober, chast, and wise, 
Fidelia and Speranza virgins were 
Though spousd, yet wanting wedlocks solemnize; 
But faire Chamsa to a lovely fere 
Was lincked, and by him had many pledges dere. 

5 Arrived there, the dore they find fast tockt; 
For it was warely watched night and day. 

For feare of many foes: but when they knockt. 
The porter opened unto them strelght way. 
He was an aged syre, all hory gray, 
With lookes full lowly cast, and gate full sbw. 
Wont on a staffe his feeble steps to stay, 
Hight Humilta. They passe in, stouping low; 
For streight and narrow was the way which be did show. 

6 Each goodly thing is hardest to begin ; 
But, entred in, a spacious court they see. 
Both plaine, and pleasaunt to be walked in; 
Where them does meete a francklin faire and free. 
And entertaines mth comely courteous glee; 

His name was Zele, that him right well became ; 
For in his speeches and behaviour hee 
Did labour lively to espresse the same, 
And gladly did them guide, till to the hall they came. 

7 There fairely tbem receives a gentle squire. 
Of milde demeanure and rare courtesie. 
Right cleanly clad in comely sad attire; 

In word and deede that shew'd great modestie, 
And knew his good to all of each degree, 
Higbt Reverence. He tbem with speeches meet 
Does faire entreat ; no courting nicetie, 
But simple true, and eke unfained sweet, 
As might become a squire so great persons to greet. 
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8 And afterwards them to his dame he leades, 
That aged dame, the lady of the place, 
Who all this while was busy at her beades; 
Which doen, she up arose with seemely grace, 
And toward them full matronely did pace. 
Where when that fairest Una die beheld, 

Whom well she knew to spring from heavenly race. 
Her heart with joy unwonted inly sweld, 
As feeling wondrous comfort in her weaker eld. 

9 And her embracing said, O happy earth, 
Whereon thy innocent feet doe ever tread. 
Most vertuous virgin borne of heavenly berth, 
That, to redeeme thy woefull p>arents head 
From tyrans rage and ever-dying dread, 

Hast wandred through the world now long a day. 
Yet ceasest not thy weary soles to lead ; 
What grace bath thee now hither broi^ht this way f 
Or doen thy feeble feet unweeting hither stray f 

10 Strange thing it is an errant knight to see 
Here in this place, or any other wight, 
That hither tumes bis steps. So few there bee 
That chose the narrow path, or seeke the right : 
All keepe the broad high way, and take delight 
With many rather for to go astray, 
And be partakers of their eviU plight. 
Then with a few to walke the rightest way ; 

O foolish men, why haste ye to your owne decay ? 

J I Thy selfe to see, and tyred limbes to rest, 
O matrone sage (quoth she) I hither came; 
And this good knight his way with me addrest, 
Led with thy prayses, and broad-blazed fame. 
That up to heaven is blowne. The auncient dame 
Him goodly greeted in her modest guise, 
And entertaynd them both, as best became, 
W^ all the court'sies that she could devise, 

Ne wanted ought to shew her bounteous or wise. 
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1 3 Thus as they gut of sundr; things devise, 
Loe two most goodly virgins came in place, 
Alinked anne in arme in lovely wise, 

With countenance demure, and modest grace. 
They Dumbred even steps and equall pace: 
Of which the eldest, that Fidelia hight, 
Like sunny beames threw from her christall face 
That could have dazd tire nob beholders sight, 
And round about her head did shine like heavens light. 

I J She was araied all in lOly white. 

And in her right hand bore a cup of gold. 

With wine and water ffld up to the hight. 

In which a serpent did himselfe enfold. 

That horrour made to all that did behold ; 

But ^e no whit did chaunge ber constant mood: 

And in her other hand she fast did bold 

A booke, that was both signd and seald irith blood : 

Wherein darke things were writ, hard to be understood. 

14 Her younger sister, that Speranza bight. 
Was clad in blew, that her beseemed well; 
Not an so chearefiill seemed she of sight, 
As was her sister; whether dread did dwell. 
Or anguish in her hart, is hard to tell : 
Upon her arme a silver anchor lay, 
Whereon she leaned ever, as befdl: 

And ever up to heaven, as she did pray, 
Her stedfast eyes were bent, ne swarved other way. 

15 They, seeing Una, towards her gan wend, 
Who them encounters with like courte^e; 
Many kind speeches they betweene them spend. 
And greatly joy each other well to see : 

Then to the knight with shamefast modestie 
They tume themselves, at Unaes meeke request. 
And him salute with well beseeming glee; 
Who faire them quites, as him beseemed best. 
And goodly gan discourse of many a noble gest. 
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16 Then Una thus ; But she your sister deare, 
The deare Charissa where is she become } 
Or wants she health, or busie is elsewhere 1 
Ah no, said they, but forth she may not come; 
For she of late is lightned of her wombe. 

And hath encreast the world with one sonne more, 
That her to see should be but troublesome. 
Indeed (quoth she) that should be trouble sore ; 
But thankt be God, and her encrease so evermore. 

17 Then said the aged Caelia, Deare dame. 
And you good sir, I wote that of youre toyle 
And labours long, through which ye hither came, 
Ye both forwearied be : therefore a whyle 

I read you rest, and to your bowres recoyle. 
Then called she a groome, that forth him led 
luto a goodly lodge, and gan despoile 
Of puissant armes, and laid in easie bed : 
Hisname was meeke Obedience rightfully ared. 

18 Now when their wearie limbes with kindly rest, 
And bodies were refresht with due repast, 
Faire Una gan Fideha faire request. 

To have her knight into her schoolehouse plaste. 
That of her heavenly learning he might taste, 
And heare the wisedom of her words divine. 
She graunted, and that knight so much agraste 
That she him taught celestiati discipline, 
And opened his duU eyes, that light mote in them shine. 

19 And that her sacred booke, with blood ywrit. 
That none could read, except she did them teach. 
She unto him disclosed every whit. 

And heavenly documents thereout did preach. 
That weaker wit of man could never reach ; 
Of God, of grace, of justice, of free will ; 
That wonder was to heare her goodly speach : 
For she was able with her words to kiU, 
And raise againe to life the hart that she did thrill. 
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30 And, when she list poure out her larger spright, 
She would conunaund the hasty sunne to stay, 

Or backward turne his course from heavens. hight; 
Sometimes great hostes of men she could dismay ; 
[Dry-shod to passe she parts the flouds in tway ;] 
And eke huge mountaities from their native seat 
She would commaund themselves to beare away, 
And throw in raging sea with roaring threaL 
Alniightie God her gave such powre, and puissaunce great. 

31 The iaithfull knight now grew in little space, 
fiy hearing her, and by her sisters lore, 

To such perfection of all heavenly grace. 
That wretched world he gan for to abhore, 
And mortall life gan loath, as thing forlore, 
Greevd with remembrance of his wicked wayes, 
And prickt with anguish of bis sinnes so sore, 
That he desirde to end his wretched dayes : 
So much the dart of sinfull guilt the soule dismayes. 

13 But wise Speranza gave him comfort sweet, 

And taught him how to take assured hold 

Upon her alver anchor, as was meet ; 

Else had his sinnes so great and manifold 

Made him foi^et all that Fidelia told. 

In this distressed doubtfuU agony, 

When him his dearest Una did behold 

Disdeining life, desiring leave to die. 
She found her selfe assayld with great perplexity; 

13 And came to Caelia to declare her smart; 
Who well acquainted with that commune plight, 
Which sinfull horror woites in wounded hart. 

Her wisely comforted all that she might, 
With goodly counsell and advisement right; 
And streightway sent with carefull diligence. 
To fetch a leach, the which had great insight 
In that disease of grieved conscience, 
And well could cure the same; his name was Patience. 

„,., A.oogic 
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34 Who, conuuing to that soule-diseased knight, 
Could hardly him jatreat to tell his grief: 

Which knowne, and all that noyd his heavie spright 
Well searcht, eftsoones he gan apply relief 
Of salves and med'cines, which had passing prief ; 
And thereto added wordes of wondrous might : 
By which to ease he him recured brief, 
And much aswag'd the passion of his plight, 
That he his paine enduHd, as seeming now more light. 

35 But yet the cause and root of all his ill, 
InwW corruption and infected an, 

Not purg'd nor heald, behind remained still, 
And festring sore did rankle yet within, 
Close creeping twixt the marrow and Uie skin. 
Which to estirpe, he laid him privily 
Downe in a darkesome lowly place far in, ^ 

Whereas he meant his corrosives to apply, 1 

And with streight diet tame his stubborne malady. 

26 In a^ies and sackcloth he did array 

His daintie corse, proud humois to abate; 

And dieted with fasting every day, 

The swelling of his wounds to mitigate ; 

And made him pray both earely and eke late : 

And ever as superfluous flesh did rot 

Amendment readie still at hand did wayt 

To pluck it out with pincers lirie whot, 
That soone in him was left no one corrupted jot.- 

37 And bitter Penance, with an yron whip, 
Was wont him once to disple every day : 
And sbarpe Remorse his hart did prick and nip. 
That drops of blood thence like a well did play ; 
And sad Repentance used to embay 
His bodie in salt water smarting sore. 
The filthy blots of sin to wash away, 
80 in short space they did to health restore 

The man that would not Uve, but erst lay at deathes dore. 

„,., A.oogic 
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18 In wliicb his torment often was so great, 
That like a lyon he would cry and rore, 
And rend his flesh, and his own synewes eat. 
His owne deare Una hearing evermore 
His niefbll shriekes and gronings, often tore 
Her guiltlesse garments, and her golden heare, 
For pittj of his paine and angui^ sore ; 
Yet all with patience wisely she did beare; 

For well she wist his crime could else be never dears. 

29 Whom thus recover'd by wise Patience 

And trew Repentaunce they to Una brought: 
Who joyoos of his cured conscience, 
Him dearely kist, and fairely eke besought, 
Himselfe to chearish, and consuming thought 
To put away out of his carefull brest. 
By this Charissa, late in child-bed brought, 
Was wozen strong, and left her (rnitfull nest; 
To her faire Una brought this unacquainted guest 

30 She was a woman in her freshest age, 
Of wondrous beauty, and of bounty rare. 
With goodly grace and comely personage. 
That was on earth not easie to compare; 
Full of great love, but Cupids wanton snare 
As hell she hated, chaste in worke and will; 
Her necke and breasts were ever open bare, 
That ay thereof her babes mig^t sucke their fill; 

The rest was all in yellow robes arayed still. 

31 A multitude of babes about her hong, 
Playing their sports, that joyd her to behold, 
Whom still she fed, whiles they were weake and young, 
But thrust thenl forth still as they wexed old: 

And on her head she wore a tyre of gold, 
Adomd with gemmes and owches wondrous faire, 
Whose passing price uneath was to be toid : 
And by her side there sate a gentle paire 
■ Of turtle doves, she sitting in an yvory chaire. 
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]i The knight and Una entring (me her greet, * 

And bid her joy of that her happy brood ; 
Who them requites with court'sies seeming meet, 
And entertaines with friendl; cbearefuU mood. 
Then Una her besou^t, to be $0 good 
As in her vertDons rules to schoole her knight, 
Now after all his tonnent well withstood 
In that sad house of Penaunce, where his spright 

Had past the paines of heU, and long enduring night. 

3} She was right joyous of her just request; 
And taking by the hand that Faeries sonne, 
Gan him instruct in ererie good behest, 
Of love, and righteousnesse, and well to donne. 
And wrath, and hatred warely to shonne, 
That drew on men Gods hatred, and his wrath. 
And many soules in dolours had fordomie: 
In which when him she well instructed hath. 

From thence to heaven she teacheth him the ready path* 

34 Wherein his weaker wandring steps to guide, 
An auncient matrooe she to her does call, 
Whose sober loofces her wisedome well descride: 
Her name was Mercy, well knowne over all 
To be both gratious, and eke Uberall: 
To whom the carefall charge of him she gave. 
To leade aright, that he should never fall 
In all bis wayes through this wide worldes wave; 

That Mercy in the end his ri^teous soule might sarc. 

j; The godly matrone by the hand him beares 
Forth from her presence, by a narrow way, 
Scattred with bush; thomes and ragged breares, 
Which still before him she remov'd away, 
That nothing mi^t his ready passage stay: 
And ever when his feet encombred were. 
Or gan to shrinke, or from the right to stray. 
She held him fast, and iirmely did npbeare; 

As carefoll nourse her child from falling oft does reare. 

■ ^"'oslc 
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* 36 EftsoODes unto an holy hospitaU, 

That was fore by the way, she did him bring; 
In which seven bead-men, that had vowed all 
Their life to service of high heavens king, 
Did spend their dayes in doing godly thing: 
Their gates to all were open evermore, 
That by the wearie way were travelling; 
And one sate wayting ever tliem before, 
To call m commers by, that needy were and pore. 

37 The first of tbem, that eldest was, and best, 
Of all the house liad charge and govemement. 
As guardian and steward of the rest : 
His office vras to give entertainement 
And lodging unto all that came and went; 
Not unto such, as could him feast againe. 
And double quite for tliat he on them spent. 
But such, as want of harbour did constraine : 
. Those for Gods sake his dewty was to entertaine. 

j8 The second was as almner of the place, 
His office was the hungry for to feed. 
And thristy give to drinke, a worke of grace : 
He feard not once iiimselfe to be in need, 
Ne car'd to hoord for those whom he did breede: 
The grace of God iie layd up still in store, 
Which as a stocke he left unto his seede; 
He liad enough, what need him care for more? 

And liad be lesse, yet some be would give to the pan. 

J9 The third had of their wardrolw custody, 

In which were not rich tyres, nor garments gay. 

The plumes of pride, and winges of vanity. 

But clothes meet to ke^ keene cold away. 

And naked nature seemely to aray; 

With which bare wretched wights he dayly clad. 

The images of God in earthly clay; 

And if that no spare clothes to give he had, 

His ovme coate he would cut, and It distribute glad. 
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40 Tbe fourth appointed by his ofiice was 
Poore prisoners to relieve with gratious ayd, 
And captives to redeeme vrith price of bras 
From Turkes and Sarazins, which them liad stayd ; 
And though they fiiulty were, yet well he wayd, 
That God to us foi^ivetb every howre 

Much more then that, why they in bands were layd; 
And he that harrowd hell with hearie stowre, 
Tbe faulty soules from thence brought to his heavenly bowre. 

41 The fift had charge sick persons to attend, 
And comfort those, in point of death which lay; 
For them most needeth comfort in tbe end. 
When un, and hell, and death do most dismay 
Tbe feeble soule departing hence away, 

All is but lost, that living we bestow, 
If not well ended at our dying day. 
O man have mind of that last bitter throw ; 
For as the tree does fell, so lyes it ever low. 

42 The sist had charge of them now being dead, 
In seemely sort their corses to engrave, 

And deck with dainty flowres their bridall bed, 
That to their heavenly spouse both sweet and brave 
They might appeare, when he their soules shall save. 
The wondrous workmanship of Gods owne mould, 
Whose face he made all beastes to feare, and gave 
All in bis band, even dead we honour should. 
Ah, dearest God me graunt, I dead be not defouM. 

4] The seventh, now after death and buriall done. 
Had charge the tender orphans of the dead 
And widowes ayd, least they should be undone: 
In face of judgement he their right would plead, 
Ne ought the powre of mighty men did dread 
In their defence, nor would for gold or fee 
Be wonne their rightfull causes downe to tread 
And, when they stood in most necessitee. 

He did supply their want, and gave them ever free. 
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44 There when the elfin knight arrived was. 

The first and chiefest of the seven, whose care 
Was guests to welcome, towardes him did pas ; 
Where seeing Mercje, that his steps upbare 
And alwayes led, to her with reverence rare 
He humbly louted in meeke lowiinesse. 
And seemely welcome for her did prepare: 
For of their order she was patronesse, 
Albe Charissa were their chiefest founderesse. 

45 There ^le awhile him stayes, him selfe to rest, 
That to the rest more ^le he naigfat bee: 
Durjng which time, in every good behest, 
And godly worke of almes and charitee, 

She him instructed with great industree. 
Shortly therein so perfect he became. 
That from the first unto the last degree, 
His mortali life he learned bad to frame 
In holy righteousnesse, without rebuke or blame. 

46 Thence forward by that pdnfiiU way they pas 
Forth to an hill, that was both steepe and hy; 
On top whereof a sacred chappell was. 

And eke a little hermitage thereby, 
Wherein an aged holy man did lie, 
That day and night said his devotion, 
Ne other worldly busines did apply; 
His name was heavenly Contemplation ; 
Of God and goodnesse was his meditation. 

47 Great grace that old man to him given bad; 
For God he often saw from heavens hight; 
All were his earthly eyen both blmit and bad, 
And through great age had lost their kindly sight, 
Yet wondrous quick and persant was his spright, 
As eagles eye, that can behold the sunne: 

That hill they scale with all their powre and might, 
That his fraile thighes nigh weary and fordonne 
Gan faile, but by her heipe the top at last he wonoe. 
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48 There they do finde that godly aged sire, 
With snowy locbes adowne his shoulders shed; 
As hoary frost with spangles doth attire 

The mossy brannches of an oke halfe ded. 
Each bone might through his body weL be red, 
And every sinew scene through his long fest: 
For nought he car'd his carcas long unfed; 
His mind was full of spiritual] repast, 
And pyn'd his flesh, to keepe his body tow and chast. 

49 Who when these two approching he aspide. 
At their first presence grew agrieved sore, 

,That forst him lay his heavenly thoughts aside; 
And had he not that dame respected more. 
Whom highly be did reverence and adore, 
He would not once have moved for the knight. 
They him saluted, standing far afore; 
Who well them greeting, humbly did requight, 
And asked, to what end they clomb that tedious height. 

50 What end (quoth she) should cause us take such patne, 
But that same end, which every living wight 

Should make his marke, high heaven to attune? 
Is not from hence the way, that leadeth right 
To that most glorious house, that glistreth bri^t 
With burning statres and everliving fire. 
Whereof the keyes are to thy band behight 
By wise Fidelia! She doth thee require. 
To shew it to this knight, according his desire. 

' 51 Thrise happy man, said then the father grave. 
Whose st^gering steps thy steady liand doth lead. 
And shewes the way his sinfull soule to save. 
Who better can the way to heaven aread, 
Then thou thy selfe, that was both borne and bred 
In heavenly throne, where thousand angels shine! 
Thou doest the praiers of the righteous sead 
Present before the majesty divine, 
And his avenging wrath to clemency incline. 
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5] Yet, since thou btdst, thy pleasure shalbe doime. 
Then come thou man of earth, and see the way, 
That never yet was seene of Faeries sonne, 
That never leads the traveller astray. 
But after labors long, and sad delay. 
Brings them to joyous rest and endlesse btis. 
But first thou must a season fast and p>ray, 
Till from her bands the spright assoiled is, 

And have her strength reciir'd fixim fraile infirmitis. 

5 J That done, he leads him to the highest mount; 
Such one, as that same mighty man of God, 
That bh>od-red billowes lifce a walled front 
On either side disparted with his rod, 
Till that his army dry-foot through them yod, 
Dwelt forty dayes upon ; where, writ in stone 
With bloody letters by the hand of God, 
The bitter doome of death and balefoU mone 

He did receive, whiles flashing fire about him shone. 

54 Or like that sacred hil), whose head full hie, 

Adomd with fruitiiill olives all arownd, 
Is, as it were for endlesse memory 
Of that deare Lord who oft thereon was fownd. 
For ever with a flowring girlond crownd : 
Or lifce that pleasaunt mount, that is for ay 
Through famous poets verse each where renownd. 
On which the thrise three learned ladies play 
Their heavenly notes, and make full many a lovely lay. 

55 From thence, ba off he unto him did shew 
A litle path, that was both steepe and long, 
Which to a goodly citie led his vew ; 

Whose wals and towres were builded high and strong 
Of perle and precious stone, that earthly tong 
Cannot describe, nor wit of man can tell; 
Too high a ditty for my simple song: 
The citie of the great king Ught it well, 
Wherein eternall peace and happinesse doth dwell. 
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56 As he thereon stood gaiing, he might see 
The blessed angels to and fro descend 
From highest heaven in gladsome companee, 
And with great joy into that citie wend, 
As commnnljr as fnend does with his frend. 
Whereat he wondred much, and gan enquere. 
What stately building durst so high extend 
Her lofty towres unto the starry sphere, 

■ And what unknowen nation there empeopled were. 

57 Faire fcnight (quoth he) Hierusalem that is^ 
The new Hierusalem, that God has built 
For those to dwell in, that are chosen his, 
His chosen people purg'd from sinfull guilt 
With pretious blood, which cruelly was spilt 
On cursed tree, of that unspotted lam. 
That for the sinnes of al the world was kiU: : 
Now are they saints all in that citie sam. 

More dear unto tlieir God than younglings to their dam. 

5S Till now, said then the knight, I weened well, 
That great Cleopolis where I have beene, 
In which that fairest Faerie Queene doth dwell. 
The fairest citie was, that might be seene; 
And that bright towre all built of christall dene, 
Panthea, seemd the brightest thing that was: 
But now by proofe all otherwise I weene; 
For this great citie that does far surpas. 

And thb bright angels towre quite dims that towre of (^as. 

59 Most trew, then said the holy aged man; 
Yet is Clet^is, for earthly frame. 
The fairest peece that eye bebdden can; 
And well heseemes all knights of noble name, 
That corett is th' immort^ booke of fame 
To be etemiaed, that same to haunt, 
And doen their service to that soveraigne dame, 
That glory does to them for guerdon grannt : 

For she is heavenly borne, and heaven may justly vaunt. 
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60 And thou, faire ymp, sprong out from En^ish race, 
How ever now accompted eUiiis sonne, 

Well woiYby doest thy service for her grace, 
To aide a virgin desolate fordonne. 
But when thou famous victory hast wonne, 
And high emongst ail knights hast hong thy shield, 
Thenceforth the suit of earthly conquest sbonne, 
And wash thy hands from guilt of bloody field ; 
For blood can nought but sin, and wars but sorrows yield. 

61 Then seek this path, that I to thee presj^, 
Which after all to heaven shall thee send; 
Then peaceably thy punefull pilgrimage 

To yonder same Hierosalem do bend. 
Where is for thee ordaind a blessed end: 
For thou emongst those saints, whom thou doest see 
Shall be a sdnt, and thine owne nations frend 
And patrone: thou Saint George shalt called bee. 
Saint George of mery England, the signe of victoree. 

61 Unworthy wretch (quoth he) of so great grace, 
How dare 1 tbinke such ^ry to attaine I 
These that have it attaind, were in like cace, 
(Quoth he) as wretched, and liVd in lite paine. 
But deeds of armes must I at last be faine 
And ladies love to leave, so dearely bought 1 
What need of annes, where peace doth ay remaine, 
(Said he,) and battailes none are to be fought F 

As for loose loves, they'are vaine, and vanish into nought. 

6} O let me not (quoth he) then tunie againe 

Backe to the world, whose joyes so fruitlesse are ; 
But let me here for aye in peace remaine, 
Or strdght way on that last long voyage fare. 
That nothing may my present hope empare. 
That may not be, (said be) ne raaist thou yit 
Forgo that royall maides bequeathed care, 
Who did her cause into thy hand commit, 

Till from her curaed foe thou have her freely quit 
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$4 Then shall I soone (quoth he) so Qod me grace, 
Abet that virgins cause disconsolate, 
And shortly back returne unto this place, 
To walke this nay in pilgrims poore estate. 
But now aread, old father, whf of late 
Didst thou bebight me borne of English blood, 
Whom all a Faeries sonne doen nominate ? 
That word shall I (said he) avouchen good, 

Sith to thee is uuknowne the cradle of thy brood. 

65 For well 1 wote thou springst from ancient race 
Of Saxon kings, that have with mightie hand. 
And many bloody battailes fought in place. 
High reard thdr royall throne in Britane land, 
And vanquisht them, unable to withstand : 
From thence a Faerie thee unweeting reft, 
There as thou slepst in tender swadhng band. 
And her base eliin brood there for thee left. 

Snch men do cbaungelings call, so chaung'd by Faeries theft 

66 Thence she thee brought into this Faerie lond. 
And in an heaped furrow did thee hyde, 
Where thee a ploughman all unweeting fond. 
As he his toylesome teme that way did guyde. 
And brought thee up in ploughmans state to byde, 
Whereof Georgos he gave thee to name ; 

Till prickt with courage, and thy forces pryde. 
To Faerie court thou cam'st to seek for fame. 
And prove thy puissaunt armes, as seemes thee best became. 

67 O holy Sire (quoth he) how shall 1 quight 
The many favoure I with thee have found. 
That hast my name and nation red aright, 

And tau^t the way that does to heaven bound? 
This said, adowne he looked to the ground 
To have retumd, but dazed were his eyne 
Through passing brightnesse, which did quite confound 
His feeble sence, and too exceeding shyne. 
So darke are earthly things compard to things divine. 
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B At last whenas hhnsetfe he gan to find, 

To Uoa back he cast turn to retire ; 

Who him awaited still with pensive mind. 

Great thankes and goodly meed to that good syre 

He thens departing gave for his paines hyre. 

So came to Una, who him joyd to see, 

And after little rest, gan him desyre 

Of her adventure mlndfull for to bee. 
leave the; take of Caelia, and her daughters ttu-ee. 
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Tbt knigbl uHlb that old Dragon Jigba 

Rua dayis inctssondy : 
Tbe Ibird bim ovirlbroves, and gayiu 
most glorious vicloiy, 

I High time now gan it wex for Una fmt 
To thinke of those ber captive parents de&re, 
And their forwasted kingdome to repaire: 
Whereto whenas they now approched neare, 
With hartie wordes her knight she gan to cheare, 
And in ber modest manner thus bespake; 
Deare knight, as deare as ever knight was deare, 
That all tliese sorrowes suffer for my sake, 

High heaven behold the tedious toyle ye for me take. 

a Now are we come unto my native soyle, 

And to tbe place where all our perils dwell ; 

Here haunts that feend, and does his dayly spoyle ; 

Tlierefore henceforth be at your keeping well, 

And ever read; for your foeman feU. 

Tlie sparke of noble courage now awake, 

And strive your excellent selfe to excell : 

That shall ye evermore renowmed make 
Above aU knights on earth, that batteill undertake. 

3 [And pointing forth, Lo, yonder is (said she) 
The brasen towre, ia which my parents deare 
For dread of that huge feend emprisond be; 
Whom I from far see on the walles appieare, 
Whose sight my feeble soule doth greatly cheare : 
And on tbe top of all I do espye 
The watchman waytmg tydings ^ad to heare. 
That O my parents might 1 b^)pily 

Unto you bring, to ease you of your misery.] 
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4 With that they heard a roaring hideous sound, 
That aH the ayre with terror filled wide, 

And seemd imeath to shake the stedfast ground. 
Eftsoones that dreadful dragon they espyde, 
Where stretcht he lay upon the sunny side 
Of a great hill, himselfe like a great hilL 
But all so soone as he from far descride 
Those g^istring annes that heaveD with light did fill. 
He rousd hunselfe full blith, and hastned them until]. 

5 Then bad the knight his lady yede aloof. 
And to an hill her selfe withdraw aside : 

From whence she might behold that battailles proof. 
And .eke be safe from daunger far descryde: 
She him obayd, and tumd a little wyde. 
Now O thou sacred muse, most learned dame, 
Faire ympe of Phoebus and his aged bride, 
The nourse of time and everlasting fame, 
That warlike bands ennoblest with immortall name ; 

6 O gently come .into my feeble brest, 
Come gently, but not with that mighty rage, 
Wherewith the martiall troupes thou doest infest, 
And harts of great heroes doest enrage, 

That nought then- kindled courage may aswage: 
Soone as thy dreadfnll trompe begins to sownd, 
The god of warre with his fiers equipage 
Thou doest awake, sleepe never he so sownd ; 
And scared nations doest with horrour sterne astownd. 

7 Faire Goddesse, lay that furious fit aside. 
Till I of warres and bloody Mars do sing. 
And Briton fields with Sarazin bloud bedyde. 
Twist that great Faery Queene, and Paynim king. 
That with their horror heaven and earth did ring; 
A worke of labour long and endlesse prayse ; 

But now a while let downe that haugfatie string. 
And to my tunes thy second tenor rayse, 
That I this man of God his godly armes may blaze. 
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8 By this, the dreadfull beast drew nigh to hand, 
Halfe fifing, and halfe footing in his haste, 
That with his largenesse measured much land, 
And made wide shadow under his huge wast, 
As mountaine doth the valley overcast. 
Approching nigh, he reared high afore 

His body monstrous, horrible, and vast ; 
Which to increase his wondrous greatnesse more. 
Was swoln with wrath, and poyson, and with bloody gore ; 

9 And over, all with brasen scales was armd. 
Like plated coate of Steele, so couched neare 

That nought mote perce, ne might his corse be harmd 
With dint of sword, nor push of pointed speare ; 
Which, as an eagle, seeing pray appeare. 
His aery plumes doth rouse full rudely dight; 
So shaked he, that horrour was to heare : 
For, as the clashing of an armour hright, 
Such noyse his rouzed scales did send unto the knight 

10 His iiaggy wings when forth he did display. 
Were like two sayles, in which the hdlow wynd 
Is gathered full, and worketh speedy way: 

And eke the pennes, that did his pineons bynd. 
Were hke mayne-yards with flying canvas lynd; 
With which whenas him list the ayre to beat, 
And there by force unwonted passage find, 
The cloudes before him fled for terror great, 
.And all tlie heavens stood still amazed with his threat. 

11 His huge long tayle wound up in himdred foldes. 
Does overspred his long bras-scaly back. 
Whose wreathed boughts when ever he unfoldes, 
And thicke entangled knots adown does slack, 
Bespotted as with shields of red and blacke, 

It sweepeth all the land behind him farre. 
And of three furiongs does but litle lacke ; 
And at the point two stings in-fixed arre. 
Both deadly sharp, that ^larpest Steele exceeden farre. 
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13 But stings and diaipest Steele did far exceed 
The sharpnesse of bis cruell rending clawes ; 
Dead vas it sure, as sure as death in deed, 
What ever thing does touch his ravenous pawes. 
Or what within his reach he ever drawes. 

But his most hideous head my tongue to tell 

Does tremble: for his deepe devouring jawes 

Wide gaped, like the griesly mouth of hell, 

Through which into his darkc abysse all ravin fell. 

ij And, that more wondrous was, in either jaw 
Three ranckes of yron teeth enraunged were. 
In which yet trickling blood, and gobbets raw. 
Of late devoured bodies did appeare, 
YhaX. sight thereof bred cold congealed feare : 
Which to increase, and all atooce to kill, 
A cloud of smoothering smoke and sulphure seare. 
Out of his stinking gorge forth steemed Still, 

That aHA the ayre about with smoke and stench did fill. 

14 His blazing eyes, like two bright shining shields. 
Did bume with wrath, and sparkled living fyre: 
As two broad beacons, set in open fields. 
Send forth their flames far off to every ^yre. 
And warning give, that enemies conspyre 
With fire and sword the region to invade ; 

So fiam'd his eyne with rage and rancorous yre: 
But far within, as in a hollow glade. 
Those glaring lampes were set, that made a dreadiull shade. 

15 So dreadfully he towards him did pa^ 
Forelifting up aloft his speckled brest. 
And often bounding on the brused gras. 

As for great joyance of his newcome guest. 
Eftsoones he gan advance his haughty crest. 
As chauSed bore his bristles doth upreare, 
And shoke his scales to battell ready drest ; 
That made the'Redcrosse knight-nigh quake for feare, 
As bidding bold defiance to his foeman ncare. 
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16 The tnigbt gan fairely couch his steady speare, 
And fiercely ran at him with rigorous might: 
The pointed Steele, arriving rudely theare, 

His harder hide wouid neither perce, nor bight, 
But jouncing by forth passed forward right; 
Yet sore amoved with so puissaunt push^ 
The wrathful! beast ^>out him turned light, 
And him so rudely, passing by, did brush 
With his long ta^le, that borse and man to ground did rush. 

17 Both horse and man up lightly rose againe, 
And fresh encounter towardes him addrest : 
But th' idle stroke yet backe recoyld in vuoe, 
And found no place his deadly point to rest. 
Eaceeding rage enflam'd the furious beast. 

To be avenged of 90 great despight ; 
For never felt his imperceable brest 
So wondrous force from hand of living wight; 
Yet had be prov'd the powre of many a puissant knight, 

iS Then with his waving wings displayed wyde, 
Himselfe up high he lifted from the ground. 
And with strong flight did forcibly divide 
The yielding aire, which nigh too feeble found 
Her flitting parts, and element unsound, 
To beare so great a weight: he cutting way 
With his broad layles, about him soared round: 
At last low stouping with unweldy sway, 

Snatcht up both borse and man, to beare them quite away. 

19 Long he them bore above the subject plaine, 
So far as ewghea bow a sbat^ may send ; 
Till struggUng strong did bim at last constrahie 
To let them downe before his flightes end: 
As hagard hauke, presuming to contend 
With hardy fowle above his hable might, 
His wearie pounces all in vaine doth spend 
To trusse the pray too heavy for his flight ; 

Which comming down to ground, does free itselfe by fight. 
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10 He so disseized of bis pjpag grosse. 
The knight his thrillant speare again assayd 
In his bras-plated body to embosse, 
And three mens strength unto the stroke he layd; 
Wherewith the stiffe beame quaked, as aflrayd, 
And glauncing from his scaly necke did giyde 
Close under his left wing, then broad displayd: 
The percing Steele there wrought a wound full wyde. 

That with the uncouth smart the monster lowdly eryde. 

a I He cryde, as raging seas are wont to rore, 

When wintry stornie his wrathfuil wreck does threat; 

The rolling billowes beat the ragged shore, 

As they the earth would shoulder from her seat, 

And greedy gulfe does gape, as he would eat 

His neighbour element in his revenge: 

Then gin the blustring brethren boldly threat 

To move the world from off his stedfest henge. 

And boystrous battell make, each other to avenge. 

23 The steely head stuck fast stiil in his flesh. 
Tilt with his cruell clawes he snatcht the wood, 
And quite a sunder broke. Forth flowed fresh 
A gushing river of blacke gory blood, 
That drowned all the land, whereon he stood; 
The streame thereof would drive a water-mill: 
Trebly augmented was his furious mood 
With bitter sence of his deepe-rooted ill. 

That flames of fire he threw forth from his large nosethrill. 

33 His hideous tayle then hurled be about. 
And therewith all enwrapt the nimble thyes 
Of his froth-fomy steed, whose courage stout 
Striving to loose the knot that fast him tyes, 
Himselfe in streigfater bandes too rash implyes, 
That to the ground he is perforce constraynd 
To throw his rider: who can quickly ryse 
From off the earth, with durty blood distaynd, 

For that reprochfull fall right fowly he disdayad; 
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94 And tiercel]' tooke his trenchand blade in hand, 
With vhich he stroke so furious and so fell, 
That nothing seemd the puissaunce could withstand: 
Upon his crest the hardned yron fell. 
But his more hardned crest was armd so well, 
That deeper dint therein it would not make; 
Yet so eitremely did the bnffe him quell, 
That from thenceforth he shund the like to take, 

But, when he saw them come, he did them still forsake, 

as The knight was wroth to see his stroke beguyld. 
And smote againe with more outrageous might; 
But backe againe the sparckling Steele recoyld. 
And left not any marke, where it did light. 
As if in adamant rocke it had beene pight. 
The beast impatient of his smarting wound. 
And of so fierce and forcible despight, 
Thought with his wings to stye above the ground; 

But his late wounded wing unserviceable found. 

j6 Then full of griefe and anguish vehement. 
He lowdl; brayd, that like was never heard, 
And from his wide devouring oven sent 
A flake of fire, that, flashing hi his beard, 
Him all amazd, and almost made afeard : 
The scorching flame sore swinged all his face, 
And through his armour all bis body seard. 
That he could not endure so cniell cace. 

But thouj^t his armes to leave, and hehnet to unlace. 

17 Not that great champion of the antique world, 
Whom famous poetes verse so much doth vaunt, 
And hath for twelve huge labours high extold. 
So many furies and sharpe fits did haunt. 
When him the poysond garment did enchaunt, 
With Centaures blood and bloody verses charm'd; 
As did this knight twelve thousajid dolours daunt, 
Whom fyrie Steele now burnt, diat erst him arm'd; 

That erst him goodly arm'd, now most of all him harm'd. 
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38 Faint, wearie, sore, embofled, grieved, brent 

With heat, toyle, wounds, annes, smart, and inward fire, 
That never nun soch mischiefes did torment; 
Death better were, death did he oft desire, 
But death will nerer come, when needes require. 
Whom so dismayd when that his foe beheld. 
He cast to suffer him no more respire. 
But gan his sturdy steme about to weld, 
And turn so strongly stroke, that to the ground him fekL 

39 It fortuned, (as faire it then befell,) 
Behind his backe unweeting, where he stood. 
Of auncient time there was a springing well. 
From which fast trickled forth a silver flood, 
Full of great vertues, and for med'cine good. 
Whylome, before that cursed dragon got 
That happy land, and all with innocent blood 
Defyld those sacred waves, it rightly hot 

The well of life, ne yet his Tertues had forgot 

30 For unto life the dead it could restore. 

And guilt of aniull crimes cleine wa^ away ; 

Those that with sicknesse were infected sore 

It could recure, and aged long decay 

Renew, as one were borne that very day. 

Both Silo this, and Jordan, did excell, 

And th' English Bath, and eke the German Span; 

Ne can Cephise, nor Hebms, match this well: 

Into the same the knight back overthrowen fell 

ii Now gan the golden Phoebus for to steepe 
His fierie face in billowes of the west. 
And his faint steedes watred in ocean deepe, 
Whiles from their jonmall labours they did rest. 
When that mfemall monster, having kest 
His wearie foe into that living well. 
Can high advance his broad discoloured brest 
Above his wonted pitch, with countenance fell. 

And clapt his yron wings, as victor he did dwelL 
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33 'Which when his pendve lady saw Irom farre, 
Great woe and sorrow did her soule assaf, 
As weening that the sad end of the warre, 
And gan to highest God entirely pray 

That feared chance from her to tume away ; 
With folded hands, and knees full lowly bent, 
All night she watcht, ne once adowne would lay 
Her dainty limbs in her sad dreriment, 
But praying still did wake, and waking did lament. 

jj The morrow next gan early to appeare. 
That Titan rose to runne his daily race ; 
But early, ere the morrow neit gan reare 
Out of the sea faire Titans deawy face. 
Up rose the gentle virgin from her place, 
And looked all about, if she might spy 
Her loved knight to move his manly pace : 
For she had great doubt of his safety, 

Since late die saw him fall before his enemy. 

34 At last she saw, where he upstarted brave 
Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay: 
As eagle fresh out of the ocean wave, 
Where he hath left his plumes all hoary gray. 
And deckt himselfe with feathera youthly gay. 
Like eyas hauke up mounts unto the skies, 
His newly budded pineons to assay, 

And marveiles at himselfe, still as he flies : 
So new this new-borne knight to battell new did rise. 

35 Whom when the damned feend so fresh did spy, 
No wonder if fae wondred at the sight, 

And doubted whether his late enemy 
It were, or other new su{^lied knight. 
He, now to prove his late renewed might, 
High brandishing his bright deaw-buming blade, 
Upon his crested scalp so sore did smite. 
That to the scull a yawning wound it made: 
The deadly dint his dulled sences all dismaid. 
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36 I wote not, whether the revenging Steele 
Were hardned with that holy water dew 
Wherein he fell, or sharper edge did feele. 
Or his baptized hands now greater grew ; 
Or other secret vertue did ensew ; 
Else never could the force of fleshly arme, 
Ne molten mettall in his hlood embrew : 
For till that stownd could never wight him harme 

By subtilty, nor slight, nor might, nor mighty charme. 

J7 The cruell wound enraged him so sore, 
That loud he yelded for exceeding pdne; 
As hundred ramping lions seem'd to rore. 
Whom ravenous bimger did thereto constraine : 
Then gan he tosse aloft bis stretched trdne. 
And therewith scourge the buxome ^re so sore, 
Tliat to his force to yielden it was faine ; 
Ne ought his sturdy strokes mi^t stand afore, 

That high trees overthrew, and rocks in peeces tore. 

18 The same advauncing high above his head, 
With sharpe intended stiug so rude him smot. 
That to the earth him drove, as stricken dead; 
Ne living wight would have him life behot: 
The mortall sting his angry needle shot 
Quite through his shield, and in his shoulder seasd. 
Where fast it stucke, ne would there out be got ; 
The griefe thereof him wondrous sore diseasd, 

Nc might his ranckltng paine with patience be appeasd. 

jg But yet, more mindfuU of iiis honour deare 

Then of the grievous smart, which him did wring, 
From loathed soile he can him lightly reare, 
And strove to loose the far infixed sting : 
Which when in vaine he tryde with stniggeling, 
Inflam'd with wrath, his raging blade he heft. 
And strooke so strongly, that the knotty string 
Of his huge taile he quite a sunder cleft ; 

Five joints thereof be hewd, and but the stump him left. 
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<o Hart cannot thinke, what otttrage, and what cries, 
With foule enfouldred stnoake and flashing fire. 
The hell-bred beast threw forth unto the skies, 
That all was covered with darkenesse dire: 
Then fraught with rancour, and engorged ire, 
He -cast at once him to avenge for all. 
And gathering up himselfe out of the mire 
With his uneven wings, did fiercely fall 

Upon his sunne-bright shield, and gript it fast withall. 

41 Much was the mxa encombred with his hold, 
In feare to lose his Weapon in his paw, 
Ne wist yet, how his talants to unfold ; 
For harder was from Cerberus greedy jaw 
To plucke a bone, then from his cniell claw 
To reave by strength the griped gage away: 
Thrise he assayd it from his foot to draw, 
And thiise in vaine to draw it did assay, 

It booted nought to thinke to robbe him of his pray. 

41 Tbo when he saw no power might preraile, 
His trusty sword he cald to his last aid. 
Wherewith he fiercely did iiis foe assaile, 
And double blowes alwut him stoutly laid, 
That glauncing fire out of the yron plaid ; 
As sparckles from the aadvile used to fly. 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are swaid; 
Therewith at last he forst him to unty 

One of his gracing feete, him to defend thereby. 

43 The other foot, task fixed on his ^eld, 

Whenas no strength nor stroks mote him constTtdne 
To loose, ne yet the warlike pledge to yield. 
He sraot thereat with all his might and maine. 
That nought so wondrous puissaunce might sustaine ; 
Upon the joint the lucky Steele did light, 
And made such way, that hewd it quite in twaine; 
The paw yett missed not his minisht might. 

But hong still on the shield, as it at' first was pight. 
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44 For griefe thereof and divelish despight, 
From his infemall foumace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heavens light, 
Enrold in ^ustcish smoke and brimstone blew '. 
As burning Aetna from his boyling stew 

Doth belch out flames, and rockes in peeces broke. 
And ragged ribs of mountaines molten new, 
Enwi^pt in coleblacke clouds and filthy smoke, 
That all the land with stench, and heaven with horror choke. 

45 The heate whereof, and harmefuU pestilence, 

So sore him noyd, that forst him to retire 
A little backward for his best defence. 
To save his body from the scorching fire, 
Which he from hellish entrailes did expire. 
It chaunst (etemall God that channce did guide,) 
As he recoQed backward, in the mire 
His nigh fbrweaiied feeUe feet did slide, 
And downe he fell, with dread of shame sore terrifide. 

46 There grew a goodly tree him faire beside, 
Loaden with fruit and aisles rosy red, 

As they in pure vermilion had beene dide, 
Whereof great vertues over all were red : 
For happy life to all which thereon fed, 
And life eke everiasting did befall : 
Great God it planted in that blessed sted 
With his Almighty hand, and did it call 
The tree of life, the crime of our first fathers fall. 

47 In all the world like was not to be found. 

Save in that soile, where all good things did grow, 
And freely sprong out of the fruitfull ground. 
As incorrupted nature did them sow, 
Till that dread dragon all did overthrow. 
Another like fatre tree eke grew thereby, 
Wherectf whoso did eat, eftsoones did know 
Both good and ill : O moumfull memory ; 
That tree through one mans fault halt doen us all to dy. 

„,., A.oogic 
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48 From tli3t first tree forth Bowd, as from a well, 
A trickling streame of balrae, most soveraine 
And dainty deare, whicli on the ground still fell,' 
And overflowed all the fertile plaine, 

A& it bad deawed bene with timely raine ; 
Life apd long health that gracious ointment gave, 
And deadly wounds could heale, and reare againe 
The senselesse corse appointed for the grave. 
Into that same he fell : which did from death him save. 

49 For nigh thereto the ever damned beast 
Durst not approch, for he was deadly made, 
And all that life preserved' did detest; 

Yet he it oft adventur'd to invade. 
By this the drouping da]r-light gan to &de. 
And yield his roome to sad succeediDg night. 
Who with her sable mantle ^au to shade 
The face of earth, and wayes of Uving wight. 
And high her burning torch set up in heaven bri^t.- 

50 When gentle Una saw the second fall 

Of her dears knight, who weary of long fight, 
And faint through losse of blood, mov'd not at all, 
But lay, as in a dreame of deepe delight, 
Besmeard with pretious balme, whose vertuous might 
Did heale his wounds, and scorching beat alay ; 
Againe she stricken was with sore afirigbt, 
And for his safetie gan devoutly pray, 
And .watch the noyous night, and wait for joyous day. 

ji The joyous day gan early to appeare; 
And falre Aurora from the deawy bed 
Of aged Tithone gan herselfe to reare 
With rosy cheekes, for shame as blushing red; 
Her golden locks for haste were loosely shed 
About faer eares, when Una bef did marke 
Clymbe to her charet, all with flowers spred. 
From heaven high to chace the chearelesse darke; 

With merry note her loud salutes the mounting larke. 

^."OSI^- 
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ja Tbeo fresU; np arose the dou^ty kntght, 
All lieakd of Us hurts and woundes wide, 
And did himadie to battell ready digbt; 
Whose early foe awaiting him bedde 
To hare devonrd, so soone as day he spyde, 
When now he saw himselfe 10 freshly reare, 
As if hte figfat had nought him damnifyd^ 
He woxe dismayd, and gan his fete to fmre; 

NatUesas with wonted i-^;e he him advannced neere. 

5} And b his fint encounter, gaping wide, 

He thought attonce him to luve ewallowd quight, 
And nisht upon him with outragioua pride ; 
Who 1dm r*encotintrii^ fierce, as haoke in BtgM, 
Perforce rebutted backe. The weapon bright, 
Taking adyantage of his agea jaw. 
Ran through his month with so importune might, 
That deepe emperst his darksMne hollow maw. 

And, back retyrd, his life blood forth with all did drasn 

54 So downe he fell) and forth his life did breath, 
That Taaisht into snoke and cloudes swift; 

9o downe be fell, that th' earth him underneath 
Did grone, as feeble so great load to lift; 
So downe he feU, as an hnge rocky clift. 
Whose falae foundation waves have washt away, 
With dreadful! poyse is from the mayneland rift, 
And, rolling downe, great Neptune doth dismay; 
So downe be fell, and like an heaped mountaine ]xf, 

55 The knight bimselfe eren trembled pt his ^B, 
So huge and horrible a masse it seem'di 
And his deare lady, that behekl it dl. 

Durst not tqiprocfa for dread, which she wiidaem'd; 
But yet at last, whenas the direfall feend 
She saw not stlrre,' off-shaking ™oe affright 
She Higher drew, and saw that joyous end: 
Then God die praysd, and thankt her faitUutI knight, 
That bad atehievd so .great a conquest by his might. 
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Fairt Vaa la tSt RiderotM taighl 

itimitBiil is vn& joy .- 
^>otigh foist Dunsa U lo barrw 

btr fi^ Mghit dot imploy. 

I BsHOLS I see the bxxa ki^ at hutdr 
To whicb^ I meane mg vearie coune ta bend ; 
Vere the maine. shetoi and beare up with tibe iiad, 
The which afore is fidielg to be keiid,, 
And seemetb safe fbom ttornur that mif aSeat: 
There this S^re vicgiu wearie of, hw var 
Must lamded ba, sow at her jtHiraeyes- end : 
There eke roy &eble barke a whUe mar sta^. 

Till merry wind and weathec call her tbtnct taaj. 

9 Scarsely had Phoebus in the. gloomiDg «»sli ; 
Yet harassed, his fine-footed teemed 
Ne reard above the earth his fluniog: crea^t; 
When the last deadly smoke aloft did steesie 
Tliat signe of last outbreathed life did seeme 
Unto the watchman on the castle ws^ 
Who thereby dead that baleiiill beast did dcsne, 
And to his lord and lady lowd gan caU^ 

Tq telt bow he had seene the drageoff fsOaHi M. 

3 Uprose with, hasty joy^ and feeUe ^Kcd, 
That aggd sire, the lord of ril that bod. 
And looked fbrth^ to> we«t if true indeed 
Those tydings were, as he did undentand; 
Which wheoas true by trydl he ant found, 
He bod to ojien wyde his tM3«» gate, 
Which long time had beene Smt^ and out of hand 
Prodaytned joy and peace through aU Us: state ; 

For dead wm was their foe, wUch^ them, fotxa^ bte. 
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4 Then gan triumphant trompets sound on hie, 
That sent to heaven the ecchoed report 

Of their new joy, and happie victory 
Gainst him, that had them long opprest with tort. 
And fast imprisoDed in sieged fort. 
Then all the people, as in solemne feast. 
To him assembled with one full consort, 
Rejoycing at the fall of that great beast. 
From whose etemall bondage now they were releast. 

5 Forth came that auncient lord, and aged queene, 
Arayd in antique robes downe to the ground. 
And sad habiliments right well beseene: 

A noble crew about them waited round 
Of sage and sober pares, aH gravely gownd ; 
"Wliom far before did march a goodly band 
Of tall young men, all hable armes to sownd, 
But now they laurell brauncbes bore in hand; 
Glad.signe of victory and peace in all their land. 

6 Unto that doughtie conquerour they came, 
And him before themselves prostrating low. 
Their lord and patrone loud did him proclame. 
And at his feet their laurell boughes did throw. 
Soone after them all dauncing on a row. 

The comely villus came, with girlands digit. 
As fresh as flowres in medow greene do grow, 
When morning deaw upon their leaves doth light; 
And in .their hands sweet timbrels all upheld on hight. 

7 And, them before, the fry of children young 
Their wanton sportes and childish mirth did play, 
And to the maydens sounding tymbrels song, 

In well attuned notes, a joyous lay, 
And made deligfatfiill musiCk all the way, 
Untill they came, where that faire vii^n stood: 
As faire Diana in fresh sommers day 
Beholdes her nymphes enraung'd in shady wood. 
Some wrestle, some do nm, some blkthe in chnstall flood : 
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8 So she bebeld those maydens merimenf 

With chearefuU vew; who when to her they camt, 
Themselves to ground with gracious humblesse bent, 
And her ador'd by honorable name, 
Lifting to heaven her everlasting fame: 
Then on her head they set a giriand greene, 
And crowned her twist earnest and twixt game; 
Who, in her self-resemblance weU beseene, 
Did seeme, such as she was, a goodly tnuden queene. 

9 And after, all the raskall many ran, 
Heaped together in rude rablement. 
To see the face of that victorious man; 
Whom all admired as from heaven sent. 
And gaz'd upon with gaping wonderment. 

But when they came where that dead dragon lay, 
Stretcht on 'the ground in monstrous large extent, 
The sight with idle feare did them dismay, 
Ne durst ^proch him nigh, to touch, or once assay. 

10 Some feard, and fled; some feard, and well it &ynd; 
One, that would wiser seeme then all the rest, 
Warnd him not touch, for yet perhaps remaynd 
Some lingring life within his hcdlow brest. 

Or in his wombe might lurke some hidden nest 
Of many ih^gonets, his fruitfull seed; 
Another said, that in his eyes did rest 
Yet sparckling fire, and bad thereof take heed; 
Another said, he saw him move his eyes indeed. 

11 One mother, whenas her foolehardy chyld 
Did come too neare, and with his talants play, 
Halfe dead through feare, her litle babe revyld. 
And to her gossips gan in counsel! say; 

How can [ tell, but that his talents may 
Yet scratch my sonne, or rend his tender hand! 
So diversly themselves in value they fray; 
Whiles some, more bold, to measure him nigh stand, 
To prove bow many acres he did spread of land. 
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ti Thus flocked afl ite fotke Um ttmA abtnt; 
Tte -vA^ts thit hoarie king, widi all bis trakie, 
Being arrived wiiere that duunpjon stout 
After his foes dcfeuasce did renmine, 
Him goodly gi«ets% sad Cure Joes entertaiae 
With princely gifts of yoiy and gold. 
And thoismd thmbs Um yeekles for all his paine. 
Then -vbea his daogtiter deare lie does bdoU, 

He deaRlf <kitli iajbraoe, and kiseth manifoM. 

1 3 And after to his paBace he Uienn brings, 

With shanmes, and trompets, and vitfa clarions sweet ; 
And all the tray the joyous peo)de singes, 
And with thffl- pnments strowes the pared street ; 
Whence mocmtiiig up, tbey find purrcyaance meet 
Of all, that royall princes court became ; 
And 9JI the floore "was inidemeath their feet 
Bespred with cesdy scarlot of great name, 
On whid ttey iosdy sit, and Sttiug puipoee imat. 

14 What needs me tcB tteir feast sod gootSy ^obc. 
In ffhich was rmthimg riotous nm- nine? 

Whit nesdes oF dainty dishes to devize. 

Of comely setrices, or conrily trKyne, 

My narrow leaves caKnot in tivm ccmtaine 

The large discourse of royall princes state. 

Yet was their manner then bat bare and ^aine; 

For til* an&]uc world excesee and pride did bate: 

Sod) prood Inxuiioas ponqie is swollen vp bat late. 

15 Then when with ineates and drinkes of erety k^ids 
Their fervent a^wtites they quencfaed had, 

That aondent lord gsn fit occasion finde. 
Of straunge adventures, and of perils sad 
Which in his traveil him befallen had, 
For to demaund of his renowmed gi^st: 
Who then with utfranoe grave, and oonnf nance Ead, 
From point to point, as is before exprest, 
DiscouTEt bis voyage long, aocordii^ Ids request 
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16 Great pleasure!^ aht with pittifiil regard, 
That ^xlly king and queene did passionate, 
Whiles they his pittifull adventures heard; 
That oft they did lament hb lucklesse state, 
And often blame the too importune fate 

That heaped on him so many wrathfull wreakes: 
For never gentle knight, as he of late, 
So tossed was in fortunes cruell freakes; 
And all the while salt teares bedeawd the hearers cheaks. 

17 Then sayd that royall pere in sober wise; 
Deare soone, great beene the evils which ye bore 
From fu^ to last in your late enterprise, 

That 1 note, whether praise, or pitty morei 
For never living man, I weene, so sore 
In sea of deadly daungers was distrest; 
But since now safe ye seised have the ^ore, 
And well arrived are (high God be blest) 
Let us devize of ease and everlasting rest. 

iS Ah, dearest lord, add then that doughty knight. 
Of ease or rest I may not yet devize ; 
For by the fedth, which I to armes have plight, 
1 iKHmden am streigbt after this emprize, 
As that your daughter can ye welt advize, 
Backe to retume to that great Faerie Qjieene, 
And her to serve ^se yeares in warlike wize, 
Gainst that proud paynim kuig that works her teene: 

Therefore I ought crave pardon, till ! there have beene. 

19 Unhappy falls that hard necessity, 

(Quoth he) the troubler of my happy peace, 

And vowed foe of my felicity ; 

Ne I ^i^nst the same can justly preace; 

Bat since that band ye cannot now release. 

Nor doen undo; (for vowes may not be vaine,) 

Soone as the tenne of those hx yeares shall cease, 

Ye then shall hither backe retume againe. 

The marriage to accomplish vowd betwist you twain: 
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so Whkli for my part I covet to perfonne, 
In sort as through the woHd I did proclame. 
That whoso kild that monster most deforme, 
And him in hardy battaile overcame, 
Should have mine onely daughter to his dame, 
And of my kingdome heyre apparaunt bee : 
Therefore since now to thee perteines the same. 
By dew desert of noble chevalree, 

Both daughter and eke kingdome, lo I yield to thee. 

31 Then forth he called that his daughter faire, 
The fairest Un' his onely daughter deare. 
His onely daughter, and his onely heyre; 
Who forth proceeding with sad sober cheare. 
As bright as doth the morning starre appeare 
Out of the east, with flaming lockes bedight, 
To tell that dawning day is drawing neare, 
And to the world does bring long wished light : 

So faire and fre^ that lady shewd her selfe in sight: 

2a So faire and tresh, as freshest flowre in May; 
For she had kyd her moiirnefidl stole aside. 
And widow-like sad wimple throwne away, 
Wherewith her heavenly beautie she did bide. 
Whiles on her wearie journey she did ride ; 
And on her now a gannent she did weare 
All lilly white, withoutten spot or pride. 
That seemd like silke and silver woven neare. 

But neither silke nor silver therein did appeare. 

1} The blazing bri^tnesse of her beauties beame. 
And glorious light of her sunshyny face. 
To tell, were as to strive against the streame: 
My ragged rimes are aJl too rude and bace 
Her heavenly lineaments for to enchace. 
Ne wonder; for her own deare loved knight, 
All were she dayly with himselfe in place. 
Did wonder much at her celestial] sight; 

Oft had he scene her faire, but never so faire digfat. 
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2^ So taktlj dight, when she in presence came, 
She to her are made humble reverence, 
And bowed low, that her right well became, 
And added grace unto her excellence : 
Who with great wisedome and grave eloquence 
Thus gan to say. But eare be thus had said, 
With flying speede, and seeming great pretence. 
Came running in, much like a man dismald, 

A messenger with letters, which his message sjud. 

3$ All in the open hall amazed stood 
At suddeinnesse of that unwary sight. 
And wondred at his breathlesse hasty mood: 
But he for nought would stay his passage right, 
Till fast before the king he did alight; 
Where falling flat, great hmnblesse he did make, 
And kist the ground, whereon bis foot was pight; 
Then to his hands that writ he did betake, 

Which he disclosing, read thus, as the paper spake; 

16 To thee, most mighty king of Eden fdre, 
Her greeting sends in these sad lines addrest 
The wofull daughter, and forsaken heire 
Of that great emperour of all the West ; 
And bids thee be advized for the best. 
Ere thou thy daughter linck in holy band 
Of wedlocke to that new unknowen guest: 
For he already plighted his right hand 

Unto another love, and to another land. 

37 To me sad mayd, or rather widow sad, 
He was aOiaunced long time before, 
And sacred pledges he boti gave, and had, 
False erraunt knight, infamous, and forswore: 
Witnesse the burning altars, which he swore, 
And guilty heavens of his bold perjury. 
Which though he hath polluted oft of yore. 
Yet I to them for judgment just do fly, 

And them conjure t'avenge this shameful! injury. 
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iS TherafoK sbice mine he is, t>r free or bond, 
Or &lse or trew, or tiriiig or else dead. 
Withhold, O soverane prince, yoiw hasty bond 
From knitting league with him, I yon areadi 
Ne weene my ri^t with strength ndottne to tread, 
Tbrou^ veotnesse of my vidowhed, or voe; 
For truth is strong her rightiiiU cause to plead, 
And shall fiode Mends, if need requireth soe, 

So bids thee w^ to &re. Thy neither friend nor (be, 

FideJta. 

29 When he these bitter byting wordes had red, 
The tfdings straunge did him abt^ied make. 
That still he sate long time astonished, 
As in great muse, ne word to creature spake. 
At last his solemne dlence thus be brake, 
With douMM eyes fast fixed on bis goat ; 
Redoubted knight, that for mine onely sake 
Thy life and honour late adventurest. 

Let nought be hid from me, that oi^ht to be expresL 

JO What meane these bloody vowes and Idle threats, 
Throwne out from womanish impatient mind ? 
What heavens F what altars I what enraged heales. 
Here heaped up with termes of love unkind, 
My conscience cleare with guilty bands would bbd? 
High God be witnesse, that I guiltlesse ame. 
But if youreeUe, ^ knight, ye faulty find. 
Or wrapped be in loves of former dame, 

With crime doe not it cover, but disdose the same. 

31 To whom the Iledcrosse knight this answera sent; 
My lord, my king, be nought hereat dismayd. 
Till well ye wote by grave intendiment. 
What woman, and wherefore doth me upbrayd 
With breach of love and loyalty betrayd. 
It was in my mishaps, as hitherward 
'I lately traveild, that unwares I stiayd 
Out of my vray, through perils straunge and hard ; 

That day shoidd faile me, ere I had them all declard. 
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3» There Hi I find, *>t rather I was fottncl 
Of this Kdsc woman, that Fidasa bight, 
Fidessa hight the falsest dame on grotuid, 
Most folse Doessa, royafl richly dight, 
That easy was to fnvetgte M«aker sight: 
Who by her wi(Aed arts aad wylie skill, 
Too feise md Arong for earthly ^m or inl|ht, 
Unwares me wrought unto her wicked wHl, 

And to my Eoe betrayd, when least 1 feared iU. 

33 Then stepped forUi the goodly royidl mayd, 
And on the ground her setfe prostrating low. 
With sober conatenaunce thus to l'*^' sayd ; 
O pardon me, my soveraine l<mi, to show 
The secret treasons, whkh c^ late I know 

To have bene 'wroi^fat by that fidse sOTceresse. 
She, onely she, it is, that earst did throw 
This gentle liright into so great distress^ 
That death Mm did a'tfute in daj^y wretdiedneste. 

34 And now it seemes, that she suborned hath 
This crafty messenger with letters vaine. 
To worie new woe and nnprorided scath, 
By breaking of the band betwixt us tw^ne ; 
Wherein Ae used hath the practicke paine 
Of this fiitse footman, dokt with simplenesse, 
Whom if ye please for to discover plaine. 
Ye shall Um Archimago find, I ghesse, 

The falsest man alive^ who tries, ^hall find no lese. 

35 The Rtng was greatly moved at her speach. 
And, JiS with ^udddn indignation fraight. 
Bad on that messenger rude hands to reach. 
Eftsoones the gard, which on his state did wilt, 
Attacht that faitor false, and bonnd hnn *ralt : 
Who seeming sorely chaufied at his band, 

As chained beare, whom cruell dogs do bait, 

With idle force did fune them to withstand: 

And often s^nblaunce made to sce^ out of tiietr bm 
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j6 But they him layd full low in dungeon deepe, 
And bound him hand and foote with yron chains : 
And with continual watch did warely keepe. 
Who then would thinke, that by his subtile trains 
He could escape fowle death or deadly pains P 
Thus when that princes wrath was pacilide, 
He gan renew the late forbidden bains, 
And to the knight his daughter dear he tyde 

With sacred rites and vowes for ever to abyde. 

}7 His owne two hands the holy knots did knit, 
That none but death for ever can divide ; 
His owne two hands, for such a tume most fit. 
The housling fire did kindle and provide, 
And holy water thereon sprinckled wide; 
At which the bushy teade a groome did light, 
And sacred lamp in secret chamber hide, 
Where it should not be quenched day nor night. 

For feare of evill fates, but bumen ever bright, 

}S Then gan they sprinckie all the posts with wine. 
And made great feast to solemnize that day ; 
They all perfiunde with frankincense divine, 
And precious odours fetcht from far away, 
That aU the bouse did sweat with great aray: 
And .all the while sweete musicke did apply 
Her curious skill, the warbling notes to play. 
To drive away the dull melancholy; 

The whiles one sung a song of love and jollity. 

J9 During the which there was an heavenly noise 
Heard sound through all the pallace pleasantly, 
Like as it had bene many an angels voice 
Singing before th' etemall Majesty, 
In theu- trinall triplicities on hye; 
Yet wist no creature whence that heavenly sweet 
Proceeded, yet eachone felt secretly 
Himselfe thereby reft of bis sences meet. 

And ravished with rare unpresdon in his .'iprite. 
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40 Great joy was made that da; of young and old, 
And solemne feast proclaimd throughout the Md, 
That their esceediiig merth may not be told: 
Suffice it heare by signer to understand 

The usuall joyes at knitting of loves band. 
Thrise happy man the knight bimselfe did bold, 
Possessed of his ladies hart and band; 
And ever, when his eye did her behold, 
His heart did seeme to meit in pleasures manifold. 

41 Her joyous presence, and sweet company, 
In full content he there did long enjoy ; 
Ne wicked envy, ne vile gealosy. 

His deare delights were able to annoy : 
Yet swimming in that sea of blissfull joy, 
He nought forgot how he wbilome had swome. 
In case he could that monstrous beast destroy, 
Unto his Faerie Queene backe to retume; 
The which he shortly did, and Una left to mom^ie. 

4a Now strike your sailes ye jolly Mariners, 
For we be come unto a quiet rode, 
Where we must land some of our passengers. 
And light this weary vessell of her lode. 
Here she a while may make her safe abode, 
Till she repaired have her tackles spent. 
And wants supplide. And then againe abroad 
On the long voyage whereto she is bent: 

Well may she speede, and fairely finish her intent. 
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O.Fr. 


= Old French. 


ed. 


= edition. 


0. H. Ger 


-Old High German. 


«Jd. 


-editioM. 


O.N. 


-Old Norse. 


E.E. 


-Early Englirfi. 
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Ft. 
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Or. 


-Qt«k. 


Pl. 
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pret. 


-preterite. 
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pron. 


-prononn. 
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etl.Lit 
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Scot. 


-Scottish. 
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-Teutonic. 
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-Italian, 




-verb. 
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NOTES. 



1, I. Lo I lit maa; — imitated iiom the lines placed it the bcgianing 
of Vicgil'i Aeneid: 

" Ille ego, qui quondam" Sec. 
did masii in lotety Sbtfimirtii vulds; — alludei lo the Sbepbeardi 
Calender, fitst pabliihed by Spenicr aj>. 1579. 

5. of knighla and la£ti gtiitU dtalt; — This is imitated from Ihe 
opening lines of Ariosto's Orl. Fur. I. I : 

" Le donne, i caralier, I'arme, gU amori 
Le corteile, I'audid impiese io canto." 

6. Whott praiui having dipt, &c. 1 — a itty iavolved constmctlon. In 
the natural order it wouM run thui : ' And now that tbeii praises haTC slept 
in long iilen«e, the Muse areeds (commands) me. (though I be altogelhei too 
meao) to blazon [them] abroad amongst her learned throng {of poels. 
sages, &C.).' In diis paisage ate still to be seen tncei of the pedantic 
Latiniuns, and involved uneasy English heJiimeters, for which Spenser in 
early Ufe had shewn no little liking. 

2, I. OioijwV|*i,eiiisfto/iii'M,— Clio, first of the nine Muses. 

]. Tiy vMaktr nouat; — 'thy too-weak novice,' a Latinism not un- 
common in Spenser. He uses the comp. where we ihonld use ' loo' befote 
the positive : ' too weak for such a task.' 

H. TaaaquHl: — a British Princess, bj whom Spenser means Queen 
' as appears from Bk. II. i. 76: 

" He dying, left the fairest Tanaqnill, . 



I [for whom he] 

t Love; who in the mythologies 
1 appellitive ' impe' simply means child, and 
has nothing grotesque in it. See Gloss. Imfn. 

7. Marl; — Man, god of war. So Chaucer writes the word with a /, 
in Troilni and Cresside, 1. gSf, " for the love ofMarU," 
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i, 3. Gnal Laify, Sec. ; — Quten Elizabelh ; who io the year 1 590, two 
years after the defeat of the Amiada. certainly had a right to this title; 
though scarcely (at the age of 56) to that of " goddesse heavenly bright," 
&C., save that such language «as required by the degraded courtesy of the age. 
5. eyn*; — older pi. of 'eye.' Spenser also spells it 'eyen;' (as in 
c. X. 47. 3.) in which case if answers eiactly lo the old pi. -en. which still 
surrives in brethren, children. (So Ger. Augi, pi. Augm ; Dan. pi. outu; 
A.S. tagi, pi. tagan.) In East Auglia the feopie still say nesen, lionsea, 
&c. ai pi. of nest, hoose, &e, 

7. lypi oftbinet — Una, or Truth. 

8. Tbt argumeal 0/ tttint affiicUd stili;—- the snbject-matter of my 
lowly pea.' 

9. O deartsi dread ; — Spenser uses the same phrase of Una, as Queen 
Elizabeth's type, in c. ii. a, "Una, his dear dread." "Most dread Prince" 
was formerly a comiDoa salutation of royalty. 



Tie Rid Crass Knigbl and Una oa btr miH^biU ass an dram hy storm 
i'n» ibe wood qf Error. Tberi Ibey discavtr Error's cavt, and Ibi Knight 
days Ibt monsitr. Escaped Ibenci, false Arcbhnago heguSes Ibem, and 
persuades Ibe Knigbl, by his magical ara, that Una is/aise lo bim. 

1, I. A gauU Knigbl;— t\tt Red Cross Knight, by whom is meant 
reformed England, (see c. x. 61, where he is called " St. George of 
merry England,") has just been equipped with the "armour which Una 
brought (that is, the annour of a Christian man, specified by St. Paul, 
y. [W.] Ephet.)" as Spenser tells SirW. Raldgh in his Letter. The armour 
" wherein old dints &c„" though new to the Knight, is old as Christendom. 
Thus equipped, and guided by truth, he goes forth to fight against error 
and temptation, and above all to combat that spirit of jalsenood, concerning 
which the England of ijgg had learnt so much from Philip 11 of Spain and 
Alexander of Paima. The diplomatic lying which preceded the Annada 
contrasted with the simple tmthfiihiess of the English and Dutch statesmen, 
and hid taught Englishmen to couple the name of Spain with all that wis 
lalse, as well as with all that was cruel. 

3. tilvtr sbielde; — Church quotes firom Hardyng, very appositely : 
" A slilde of silver viMie, 
A crosse endlong and overthwart fiill perfecte ; 
These armes were used through all Britain 

From enemies; which now we call certain 
Sainci Georges armes." 
S, Tel armes, &c.;— see Letter to Sir W. Raleigh. He had been 
hitherto but " a tall clowoishe young man." 

2, 4, And dead, &c. ; — ' adored Him (who was) dead, u being ever 
living.' Some edd. punctuate 'and, dead as liring, e»er hhn adore. But 
this misses the sense, and the obvious allusion lo Rev. i. 18. 
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6. For sovtraitu bopt, whicb, &e,; — the sMeld wis 'scored' with a 
cross, as a sign of the ' soreteign hope' which he had in the help to be 
given him by our Lord's death for him. 

7. Rigbl faiibfiiU Irut; — edd. 1590, 1596, have no commas, so 
makiog ' right ' an adr., and giving the meaning ' right fatthiuU and true.' 
Tbe reading ' right, iaithfiill, tine,' is unlike Spenser ; he would scarcely use 
' right ' for ' righteous ;' and ' right" is an adv. is common with him ; as 
' right courteous,' ' right jolly.' So he also uses ' full,' ' full soon,' &c. This 
form of the adverb (as in St. 4. 1. t, below) comes from the Old Engl, ad- 
verbial form which ends in e-, ' &ire,' ' righte,' the -t being diopped in 
modem spelling. See Morris. E. E. Specimens, Oiammat. Inliod. p. Iv. 

S. 0/ his cbttre, 4c. ; — ' in countenance and bearing seemed too 
(olemnly grave.' 

9. ydrad; — p.p. of to dread, as yclid of to clothe, See. Spenser has 
been blamed for coining forms to suit his rhymes. But this is not so. He 
nsei old, not new forms, 

8, a, griaUsI Gloriana ;— Queen Elizabelb. So in the Letter to Sir W, 
Raleigh we read, " In that Faery Queene 1 mean Glory in my generiil in- 
tention, but in my particular I conceive the most excellent and glorious 
person of our soveraine the Queene." It was court fashion to address 
the Virgin Queen under inch names as Gloriana, Oriana, Diana, &c. 
Spenser also calls her Belphoehe, and Britonurt; Raleigh styled her his 
Cynthia. 

9. bU fot, a dragon; — first the Devil, father of lies; then the powers 
□f Spain and Rome, as the earthly eiponenis of ^sehood. 

4, I. A lovtly ladit; — Una, or Truth. " Tmlh is one, error manifold" 
must have been the thought in Spenser's mind when he fixed on this name. 
Church says, " Mi. Llwyd (in his Irish Diet.) says that Una is a Danish 
proper name of women; and that one of that name was daughter to a king 
of Denmark. He adds that Una is still a proper name in Ireland" — where 
probably Spenser first found il in use, and Ihence adopted it. 

rode bim fairt btadt ; — ' rode &iriy beside bim.' For this adver- 
bial form ' iaiie,' see above, note on st. a. L 7. 

3. yn sbt much wUiM-;— Hallam, Lit. of Eur. II. v. { 8S. objects to 
this as strained. The " asse more white than snow" is extravagant ; but 
there is an excuse for Una's whiteness, because Spenser wished to give the 
impression of the surpassing purity and spotlessnets of Truth. 

4. Undtr a vtli, ihal tdnpitd, &c. ; — ' Her veil was plaited in folds, 
bllmg sa ai to cover her iace.' See Gloss. Win^t. 

G. to was ibi sad; — ' so grave she was.' 

8. iS'inwrJ ,'— impers. for ' it seemed.' Spenser very commonly omits 
the i^onoun before impels, verbs. 

9. ladi — 'led.' An old form. 

B, i- Jrom royidl lynagt; — an aHusion to Isaiah 49. 13. Spenser's 
meaning is that Una, Truth, or the Reformed Church, derives her lineage 
from the Chorch Universal, not from the Papacy, 

6, 1. a daar/e ; — the dwarf is probably intended to represent common 
lense, or common prudence of humble life. " Such an one as might be 
■Itendant on Truth— cautious, nay timid, yet not afraid — feeble, but iaithful, 
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and ia all hii dangers derated to bil Ladj lod his Lord." (Blickwood's 
Mag.. No.. 1834.) 

7. 1. A sbadit gTOM;— the wood of EiTor, which k at first enchanting, 
btit soon leads Ihoie astray who wander in it. By it ^lenier ihadowi forth , 
the dangen ninaunding the mind tliat eicapes bora the bondage of Roman 
anthotiiy, and thinks for itself; ind abo the nltunato (rinmph of the man 
who. with help of God's acmonr, tracks Error to its den, and ilays it there. 

5. tbal btavais Ugbl did Udt; — So Aiiosto, OiL Fur. 1. 37 : 

" E la foglia co'rami in modo k misia 
Chel Sol nan v'entta, non che minor vista." 

6. Not perteabte viitb power 0/ any slam ; — Wartwi notices heie that 
(tars were supposed to have a malign influence on tieei. But Spenser only 
wishes to convey an impieSHon of gtyat closeness and gloom in the grove. 
Cp. Stalius, 10.85: 

" Null! penetrabilii astro Lucus ineis." 

8. J. Afuii can Ibey prai'u ; — ■ much they began lo praise.' Spenser 
sometimes writes 'can' for 'gan.' So Church quotes Chaucer; 

" Yet half for drede I can my visage hide." 
Or perhaps ' can' is used as an auxiliary verb = do; then 'can praise' will 
=do praise. 

This description of trees is eipanded from Chaucer's Assembly of Foules, 
176. It has been objected to with some justice as not true to nature, and 
hiboured, as so many different kinds of trees could not have grown together m 
a thick wood. But the passage suits well the general conception, as it causes 
a feeling of bewilderment of details, leading us on to the ' cave of Error.' 

6. Tin sayliag pine ; — ' the pine whence sailing ships are made.' 
Chaucer. Assembly. 179. "the sajlynge litre.' The Latin poets use piaus 
'per synecdochen' for ship, as — 

" Non hue Atgoo contendit rem^ ^'iHi." — Hot. Epod. 16. 57. 

the eedar proud and tall; — Ezekiel 31. 3: "Behold the Assyrian 
was a odor in Lebanon ... of a high stature." ver. 10 : ' Because thou 
bast lilUdupthyself in height . . . and his heart is lifted up in his height," &c. ; 
and Isaiah 2. 13: "Upon all the cedars of Lebanon, tliat are high and 
lifted up." Chaucer, Complaynte of a Loverei Lyfe, 6j : " the eedres high," 

7. ITie vine-prop etmi; — the ehii in andent Italy was largely used 

" Amictae vitibuj ulmi." — Ovid, Met. 10. 100. 
So Chancer, Assembly, 177, has "the peler elme." 

tbe poplar anw dry ; — front its flourishing in damp spots, on rivet 
banks, &c. 

8. 7^ buildtr oaii; — Chancer, Assembly, 176, has the same epithet. 

9. ibt cyprtsae fuwrall s-^-VWay, Nat. Hist. 16. 33 (60), says, " Cy- 
pressus — funebri signo ad domos posita." Chaucer, Assembly, 1 79, " The 
dpresse deth to pleyne." Sir P. Sidney in hit Arcadia has " Cypress branches, 
wherewith in old lime they were wont to dress graves." There was a 
tradition that the Cross was made of cypress-wood. See the Squyre of 
Lowe Dep^e (quoted by Warton on Spenser; i. 139): 

" Cypresse the Brsl tre that Jesu chase (chose)." 
For the dasucal legend see notes on c. vi. 14 and 17. 

„,., A.oogic 
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9, 1. ibafan thai tiittpelh sliil -.—iistZt lesin. 

3. Tbi mlloie, aorrtt of fbrlorne pm-amouri ;-~th« bldge of deserted 
lovers. See Percy's ReUques, i. 156, lad John Heywood's Sang of the 
Green Willow : 

" All a green willow, willow, 
All a green willow is (□)• garland. 
Alas ! by what meani may I make ye to know 
The unkindoess for kiodncsi that to me doth grow! 
That one who most kind lote on me should bestow. 
Most Dnkiod luikiadneEs to me she doth show. 
For all a gieen willow is my garland." 
80 too Shakespeare, in Othello, puts this reiViin into Desdemona's song, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Night Walker, Act i. : 
" Here comes poor Frank ; — 
We see youl willow, and are sorry for 't." 

4. The p^gh obeditnt to the binders udU; — referring to the bows made 
of yew. Chaucer has it " the slieler (shooter) ewe." 

5. &e saHoaJar &e mill ;— Ovid, Met. TO. 96, has 

" Oninlcolaeque simul salices." 

6. Tbe rairrhi saeite bleeding in the bitter mound; — the myith has a 
bitter tiite, bnt tbe exudation &om lit bark is sweet of smell. Chaucer, 
Comidajnte of a Loveres Lyfe. 66 ; 

" The myne alto that wepelh ever of kynde " 

7. Tbt tearliii bach ; — saltable for warlike aims, or because tbe war- 

9. Tbe carver holme ; — good for carving. Chaucer, Assembly, 1 78, 
has ■' holme to whippet latthe." 

10,7. dovbl ihtir uiu bt nol ^mr oume;—' doabt' here = fear, SeeGloss. 
Doubt. 

11, 1. or in or out! — 'either on the inside or tbe oatadc of the maie.' 

4. liit A) Itad tie labyrirUi about ; — ' likely to lead them out of the 
labyrinth.' 

1 2, 7, 8. shame were to revaie 

The farviard Jboting fir an bidden shade ;— 
' it would be shame (thaniefiil) to recall our forward movement for (fear 
of) a concealed shadow of evil.' Here again Spenser uses the impersonal 
verb without the cent, pron ; — shame uwe^'it were shame.' 
13,6. aandring umod ; — 'the wood of wandering.' 

8. Therefirt I read beumrt; — ' therefore I advise you to be cautious.' 

14, ». fir ought ;— 'by any arguments,' or 'for any reasons.' 

4. bit gliitring armor, &c. ; — a passage worthy of Rembrandt's most 
gloomy pencil. The image of Error should be compared with Milton's 
delineation of Kn. P. L. a. 650. 

g-fill of vile disdaine ;—• faW of vileness breeding disdain.' She is 
Falsehood, half human, half bestial, half true and half untrue ; parent of a 
countless biood of lies. Her shape is taken partly trom Hesiod's Ecbidna, 
Theog. 301 ; and partly from the locusts in Rev. 9. 7. 

15. 4. Of ber ieri bred; — ' there sprung from her at a mother;' ' she 
had a brood of.' 

„,.., A.oogic 



7- Of svndiy shapes; — i. e. 
rest : or each oae ih[e to vary it 
formed. 

16, I. upstart, out ofher den effraidi; — pret. of to upstart, to start up. 
Ed. 1590 puti a comma after "upstart," so connecting 'out of hei den' 
with ' dftaide,' — ' she started op, frightened out of het den.' Later edd. 
seem to have preferred the meaning ' started up (and rushed) oot of het den, 
quite frightened." 

4. viilboul mtrailt ; — ' untwisted.' 

6. Armid Id point ; — ' armed cap-ii-fne,' at every point. Bailey in bis 
Diet, says "tt point, completely ; — as armtd to point, Spenser." The Fr. 
phrase a poi'n(— to a nicety, is probably the real oiigin of the phrase. 

17, 1, ihe valiant El/e; — the Knight is described as coming from Faerie 
Land. c. X. 60, 61. The wold 'eife' is A, S. alf, an elf. The A. S. 
had Dun^^Elfin ^ mountain (or down) fairy ; vnettr^ at/en = water-baby ; 
whence the word usually is taken to aignify a small sprite, like the Tevt. 
KiAold, &c. £. K., the in^nious commentator on the Shepheards Calender, 
declain that elfs and gobuns were originally Ouelfs and Ghibdines: the 
coincidence is curious, but the deriration absurd. 

it Itpl As lyonfierce ; — cp, Horn. IL 5. 297. 

3. tnntbarui; — the older participil form; to gliHeraiid. It is used 
m the Northumbrian dialect of early English. See Monis, £, £. Specimens, 
Grammat. Introd. p. xU. It may be a lelic of Spenser's life in the Northetn 
Counties rather than of French origin (as if &om Inncbanl, &c.). 

7. Tbnataing her angry stiag : — a Latin i^iaie ; 'threatening' being 
lised as ' braodishing,' 

18,6. trainc; — used in I. 6 as= long traiUng tail, and in 1. 9 n — mare. 
Spenser (like Chaucer) otlea allows words exactly alike in form to rhyme 
together, so long as their meaning differs. 

1 9, 6. His gall did grate ; — the gall was supposed to be the seat of 
anger (so Greek x^"* "^^ X''*-^ ^"^ Latin bilis, used for both), and the 
sense is ' his anger began to be stirred within him.' 

20, 1. Tberewilb, &c. ; — this passage is Cir too coarsely drawn to please 
the classical critics, who condemn it with averted faces. 

6. Her vonu'l full of bookes and papers toas: — the latter end of the 
sixteenth centuiy was a time of gieat activity in polemical pamphleteering; 
and Spenser hints at the writings which sprang from the Roman Catholic 
reaction. He probably had in mind Catdlnil Allen's book on Queen 
EUiabeth, and the iamous Bull of Kxtus V. both of which had but just 
appeared, in the year 1588; — if he alludes at all 10 particular woiks. At 
any late, he refers to the scurrilous attacks on the Queen, which had of late 
been published in great numbers by the English Jesuit refugees. 

21,5. wbai bis later spring gins to ovale; — 'when the immdation, 
towards the end, begins to abate.' In ed. 1590 the passage runs 'his 
later ebbe ; ' but Spenser himself corrected it, in the Errata, to ' spring.' See 
Gloss. Avale. 

7. Ten Ibousand kindes of ertatures; — a poetical figure, not a fact ; 
-though it was generally believed and related ia Spenser's day by both 
histoiiins and poets. 

■" '-•""Si^- 
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33,i. Aa gtalli thipbiard; — here Spenser foUows HomcT: q>. Iliad a. 
469; 17.641. 

4. liar bony supptr; — 80 Millon, Comus, 541 : 

" The chewing flocks 
Had ta'en their supper on the savouiy herb." 
26, 3. OH whom, &c. ; — a combrons sentence =^ 'while he thus gaied on 
them, who had all satisfied their thirst for blood, he saw their bellies, swollen 
nith fiihiesi, burst.' &c. 

7. btr life, the lebicb ibem nurst; — ' the hfc of het who nursed Ihem.' 

* Which,' in Spenser's daj, was used cquiralently with ' who,' and the article 
was not unjiequently placed before it In this place it is relative to ' her.' 
not to ' life.' The Fr. U^el answers exactly to this usage of ' the which.' 
In the Spectator, No. 78, there is a criticism on the Lord's Prayer, in which 
the writer is clearly unaware of this propriety of usage. "In the first 
and best prayei children are taaghl, they team to misuse us fwbo and ubicb) i 

* Our Father, wbieb art in heaven,' should be • Our Father, loio," &c." 

9. witb wbom be sbouid toiuend; — * should' = ' should have had to;' 
— ' his foes, with whom he otherwise would have had to contend, have slain 
themselves.' 

27, 1, ibal ebaunil; — ' that had happened.' 

3. borne tader happy slarre; — telers'to the astrological belief in 
nativities ; " O sidere deitro Edite." — Slat. Silv. 3. 4. 63. 

5. tbatarmory; — "the armour of a Christian man."— £ph. 6. 13, 14. 
9. And imceforlh ever vn%b ibat tike sueteed U may; — ' and I wish 

that tike (umilar) success may henceforth follow it;' literally, 'that like 
may succeed it.' Another instance of infringement of the natural order of 

with God for a friend,' An O. Eng idiom, 
'e one 10 my friend, to my foe:' or 'frend' may be 
I and — ' to befriend. 
29,1. An agidsire; — Archimago, the chief enchanter ; who is also called 
Hypocris)'. From his connection with Duessa he may be intended either 
for the Pope, or the Spanish King (Philip II), or for the general sprit of 
lying and false religion. The whole adventure is drawn tram A^osto, Orl. 
Fat. 3. iz. 

30.1,1. limting low, 

Wbofairc bim quiled, as ibat cotirleam teas ; — 
' bowing humbly" (as a rustic, in sign of deep humility) to the knight, 

* who relnmed bis salute birly, as was courteous from a superior.' * As 
that' is exactly equivalent to our present use of ' as.' 

6. Silly old man ; — harmless, simple. 

7. Bidding bis btades ; — ' saying his prayers.' See Gloss. Bid. 

9. als HOI; — ' it sits not' = 'it is not sewnly.' Also in Chaucer. So 
the French ' il ne ued pas.' Some editors, following ed. 1609, read * fits.' 

31,6, to shew Ibi plate : — ' for shewing,' or ' if you wiQ shew.' Like the 
Greek article with the inf. rrf! itoi«i', ' for doing,' ' for shewing.' 

38, 3. nigbl Ibey say gives eounseU best; — Uis it a proverb — "Ef wtrl 
$ov\1i, or ' La nuit donne coaseil,' or ' La notte & madie di pensieri.' — Upton. 
Dryden lefeis to this passage when be writes, 

„,.., A.oogic 
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" Well might the andent poeit dwn confix 
Oq Nigbt the honored mme of CoupMller." 
34, 4. a IMt uydi! — ' 1 little apart,' or ' at a littls diitance.' 

5. tdifydt;—' built ;' a Latinism (rMdyfearej— shewiag, too, thai in the 
sixteenth century the terms ' edify.' ' edification," had not taught their modem 
technical and exclusive signification ; and that in the time of the Iranilalors 
of the Bible the word conTcycd St, Tsui's meaning more exactly than it does 
now. Mr. Wright, in his Bible Word-Boofc, in referring to this passage siyf 
that " Spenser afiecti archaisms ; " perhaps it would be mbie exact to say thai 
he here affects Latinisms ; for ' to edify,' and > edifi<;atioD,' are used by 
Olbers of his age in Iheir first sense. 

6. uoni to say ; — (was) wont. 

SG, 3. and alt Ibinges at ibar mill; — ' leit it ai good as the having all 
things as they might wish.' 

3fli 3. Morpheus ;—tht god of sleep, who sprinkles the " slombring deaw ** 
of sleep from his bom, ot off his wings, or from the branch he carries, dipped 
in Lethean stream. He is the god of dreams, as bis name indicates; — the 
JOnaalait powei in sleep. 

37,3. like uniblt; — 'like' is here used foT 'alike,' 'likewise,' or 

4. liacit Flulon gtitily dame ; — Proserpine. According to Hesiod, 
and the later mythologiits, Ploto (whom Spenser calls ' black ' because of lus 
ruling over the dark leahns, as god of Hades) carried her off to be his wife. 
The epithet 'griesly' well suits hei whom the ancients regarded as the 
avenger of men, and ioflicler of men's curses on the dead. 

8. Ortat Qtyrgon, Prince if darhusa and dead laghl; — not the 
mythological Oorgon (01 Medusa), who was female ; but the medizval 

as the author of creation, and others as a great magidun who commanded 
the spirits of the lower world ; which is the view taken by Spenser. He is 
regarded U a great power in incantations. Milton mentions him, P. L. 

a. 964: 

" Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded Danie 
Of Demogorgon," 

9. AtabUb; — that is, ' at which name of Qotgon.' 

Cocytiu ; — the river of wailing, in the infernal regions ; from Or. 
jniwvTiia, lamentation. 

Sefx; — the hatefiil river: Gr. «^ The other two rivers were 
Acheron, the river of grief, and Phlegetbon, the liver of bnnung. See canto 
T.St. 33. So Milton writes: 

" Abhorred Styx, the Bood of deadly bate ; 
Sad Achoon of sorrow, black and deep ; 
Cocytus, named of lamentatiDn loud 
Heard on the rueful stream ; fierce Phlegetbon, 
Whose waves of torrent fire infiame with nge." 

Par. Lort. a, 577. 
88, t. lite lillle fiyes I — so Beelzebub is the "godof fiies." 

9. The olber by biimflfi itaide; — ' he itayed (or retained) the other 
bybimselC' 

„,.., A.oogic 
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SS, 6. Titbys ; — ia ihe Greek mythology ihc wai the daughtei of Unnus 
(haven) and Gaea (earth), and n ' " 

7. Cynlbia;— one of the 
derired from mount Cynlhus in 
god to Aitemji, Apollo the lua-god, it called Cyothiui.) 

40, 1. Wbou douhU gaUs, &c. ; — imitated from Horn. Od. I. 561 ; or 
from Virgil't Aen. 6. S94 ; 

" Sunt gemiaae somni portae ; quaium altera fertw 
Cornea," ice. 
i. fiirt Jram'd of btmiUbl yvory : — so Viigil tai it: 
" Altera candeoti pcifecta nitens elejiianto." 
The i»oty gate was hdd to send up false dreams, the horn gale (which 
Speoier for more poetic effect oretlayt with silver), true visious. 

4. iefiin ditm/am do lyi; — 'he at i distance in Itont of them.' 
9. bt taia Intpi ; — ' be lakes beed.' 

41, 1. And mor*,-— the student ought to take notice of the perfect 
rhythm and mnsical sound of iHs stanza. Compare the opening stanza of 
Tennyson's Lotos Eaters. Cbaucei, in describing the house of Morpheus, has 
a passage wbicb Spcniet probably had in mind ; 

" A fewe Welles 
Came rennynge fro the clyfFes adonn 
That made a dedely depynge soun." 

Soke of the Duchesse, 160. 

8. cartltai Qaiil ; — Virgil's " sccura quies." Notice Spenser's strong 
power of peisooificauoo. Quiet is here introduced, just like Care and Sletp 
in si. 40, as a personage, not as a quality. 

42, 3. So lauad bt sitpl: — foi this description of Moipheus cp. Ovid, 
Met. II. 617. 

6. Ibiu Jarctd him ; — 'that it (or he) forced him.' 

7. dryer Irraiiu ; — the ancients thought that those dreams were true 
which came from 1 dry brain ; bnt ^lenser seems here to hold that a dry 
braia is the caaie of " troubled sights and boats wcake." 

9. all ; — jHobably here means ' altogether.' 

4S, 3. HttaU : — a powerful and myslerioos female divinity of classical 
days; a mystic goddess, invoked with strange ceremonies, "rbe myiholo- 
giet feigned that she accompanied Demeter to the infernal regions in her 
search for Persephone, and remained behind in the shades. Thence she came 
to be regarded as mistress of all demons and phantoms, and it was thought 
she was wont to send these (brtb upon earth. It is to this that Spenser here 
alludes. 

9. Sm slttptri tmt; — ' the keeper's sensation :' ' scent' was originally 
spelt thus, ' lent' being the short form of ' sensation.' 

44, 3. A diviru driamt ; — ' a dieam which would divert or distract their 
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The Rid Crou Kiugbi, dir:Bved hy Arcbimago, fieta by night, leaving Una to 
htr fate. On bis itay bi meets the Payaim Saasfoy. and the false Dutssa : 
bim the Knigbl slays, and carries ber off in triumph. Their adventure with 
Fradabio and Fraelissa, once buman, noui treei, 

1,1. Ihencrlberaeviagontr; — the constellalion Bootes. BoStts was either 
WigOQcr to Charles' Wair^ or keeper (arctophylai) to the Great Bear, accord- 
ing to the name given to the chief notthein gronp of fixed stars. 

1. His sevenfold itrae:^tbe conitellation caUed Charles' Wain, i.e. 
the Churl's (countryman's) Wain or wagon: or il may come from Karl, 
Karl being the Teutonic name corresponding lo Odm. In the north these 
seven stars were first called Odin's Wain; and when they entered inlo German 
mythology their name was naturally changed lo ' Karl's Wain.' Others 
a^in connect the name with Karl the Great (Charlemagne). Also called 
the Great Bear, or Ursa Major. 

a, 3. the sledfasi slarre That was. &c. ;— the Pole star, which never 
lets in our latitude. 

7. Pbotbus fiery cam ,-— the sun ; alluding to the mythological belief 
that the sun-god drives his chariot daily across the sky. 

7, I. The Red Cross Knight, beguiled by the phantoms of Archimago't 
magv:, could not test, but rose at earliest dawn and fled. , Thus Spenser 
would indicate the struggle between truth and falsehood at the Refor- 
mation period; and how the wrong slandered the tight. Nor is allusion 
wanting to the, gross and cruel Ubels on Queen Elizabeth, which were 
scattered abroad on the continent (and at home too in secret) by the Jesuit 
writers at this time. Their aim was, of course, lo destroy the English belief 
in the Queen's truthiulness and fitness to be the leader of the nation, and to 
draw England back into allegiance to the Court of Rome (Spenser's false 
Duessa). The misfortunes undergone by the Knight in consequence of his 
faithlessness, his perils in the house of Pride, his bondage to Orgoglio (i.e. 
Antichrist), his risks in the cave of Despair, all spring frwn this msl false 

rosy-futgred miming faire ; — a Homeric phrase, fioMtiiervKm "Hilu. 

1. aged Titbones saffhtn bed; — according to the mythologies he was 
belored by Eos (Morning), who obtained for him immortality, but not eternal 
youth ; whence the constant eirithet ' aged.' 

4. Titan:— iht inn. 

5. (frottsy-iaf,-— 'hed'=^hood. There were two forms in Old EngU 
^ hcde' and ' hod,' whose modern representatives, * head' and ' hood,' are seen 
in God-head, man-hood. 

8, 3. For bim so far, 4c. ; — ' because his steed bad borne him, who was 
stung vrith wrath, &c., so fin, that (it) was but fruitless pain to follow 

^. He to tagenlly ; — elliptical; 'in that' most be supphed before 
'He.' 

9, 6, doth mofa;—' machinate,' devise, {macbmari). This teems 10 
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iodicate a coimection between the Gi. iiqxari) nnd (he Teutonic mate, A, S. 
gt-maeitm, Qei. macbm. 

7. ifiiM bir; — 'her' is here the personil, lad not the possesBVe pro- 

W; 3. in attmng vnsi ; — 'in appearance, not in realily.' 

4. ProUui-.—it described in the myths (Homer, Od. 4. 365. and yiig. 
Oeor. 4. 39JI. as the prophetic old man of the sea, who tends the flocks of 
seals belonging to Poseidon. If seized bj any one, he could change himself 
to any shape-^on, snake, fire, &c., in order to escape^ if possible, from 
being compelled to prophesy. 

9. itugbt ofmagicie spell ; — we must not forget that it the end of the 
sixteenth century the belief in magic was strong, and sufficient to give to 
Aichimago a real, as distinct Itom a merely poetical or imaginative, interest, 
(such as we may feel for Teimyson's Merlin). The Magician was believed 
to be a real power, not a mere creation of the poet's brain. He was the link 
between man and what may be called ' the lower supematutaL' Kor should 
il be forgotten that the wiles and falsehoods of the Spanish court were often 
at that time believed to be coupled with sapematutal ageodet. It was 
thought that the Devil was working with them against the English and 
Hollanders ; and Philip was looked on as a kind of Magician in his Escurial 
labotaloiy. Sir T. Browne in his Religio Medici, written about 1635 
(section 30, 3 1), holds that a disbelief in witchcraft is ' obliquely ' a sort of 
atheism. See also Lecky. History of Rationalism, vol. i. 

11, t. person to put on; — 1 Latiiusm, 'personam induete,' to wear the 
mask of, or, as we now say, to ' personate,' some one else. 

9. SainI George bimsilf; — the pattern and patron (the two words 
used to be the same) of all good knightly souls. 

12, 2. Tin true Saini Georgn~±e Red Cross Knight (see e. i. 61) 
is declared to be a changeling, sprang really not from dfin brood, but ftom 
an * ancient race of Saxon kings ;' and he shall be called 

" Saint George of mery Engbnd, the signe of victorie," 
shewing that Spenser intended him to be not merely Lord Leicester, bat 
knightly England doing battle for the truth. 

4. Will foot bis gaidt; — 'he followed his own wilfiUness, not the 
filed purposes of truth.' as he had done while Una guided him towards her 
father's Idngdom. 

5. Inm cbaunsl; — another impersonal verb without a pronoun. It 
will not be ne cessaty again 10 point these out to the student. 

6. A failMetu Sarazin ; — the Saracen and Duessa. Pagan and Papal 
grouped together, (as half a century later we have them in the Pilgrim's 
Progress,) — the ' miscreant' and the ■ false.'— -were to men's minds in those 
days a proper couple. Though England herself was but little affected by the 
Turkish power, still she had a great interest (and unce the defeat irf the 
Aimada had largely changed the balance of power at sea, 1 very real, though 
not yet realised, interest) in the progress of the Pajmim supremacy in the 
East and on the Mediterranean. Perhaps, loo, Spenser had in bis mind the 
coquettings which had often taken place between Pope and Snltan. The 
Hate Paynim brethren Sansfoy, Sansjoy. Sansloy — faithless, joyless, lawless — 
indicate (he point of view iiom which the age looked at the Sitacen power. 

„,., A.oogic 



Thai age. filled with Iti own itrngglet, could a 
there was in the Mohanuaedins — they were i 

He wai, and cared not for God or nun a point." 
13, 1. A goodly lady :'—T)ati>t, or Fidesu — Falsehood, ibadowng forth 
the fabe faith of Rome — " clad in icatlot led." Under her lame is more 
eqieciiUy (ignified Mary Qneen of Scoti, » the tqjreEcntaCive of Romiih 
hostility to Eliiabelh, This ii worked out at length in Bk. V. xxxvm. 

4. a Paiian nitre ; — 1 high mitie-Iike cap, a tiie or tiara. Cp. Rev. 
17, 4. We shall find her later on (c, vu. 16-19) "<'™g °^ ^^^ st'en-headed 

15. 3. and toaardt ridt ; — ' ride towardi (him).' 
9. yiddtib land; — gives way, recoils. 

16. I. Ai fo£>n too TOTOi, &c.l-~cp. Apol. Rhod. Argon, a. 8S ; Viig. 
Aen. II. 715. 

6. baagiiigmtBryi—Aaiib^iai. evenly balanced. 

g. ibar /ormtr crud^; — 'their (bnaer (or late) rage igiinit each 
other ! or it wJely refers to their spears shattered — "the brcSsen reliquei " — 

17-4- Eacb oibtrs ipiall puiaauntt tivm : — ' each grudge the equal 
valour of the other, and each seeks with cniell glances to pierce through the 
other's iron sides' — looks for a weak point in his armour. NoiiM the 
'their,' and cp. Matth. 18. 35: " If ye forgive not everyone his brother 
Ibnr trespasses." 

6. 7. yiilds No focae to file. Sec. ; — 'pedem teferre,' to give way before. 
IS. 1. IbtbilUrJil; — the painful throes of death. 

5. astvrtd till; — 'get into a [dace of safely,' or 'sit firm in your 
laddle,' as I am going to hit hard. 

J, Wilb rigor to omragious; — ' he smote him with so itiff a blow," 
. il; — the Pajnim's sword. Spenser does not mention it before. 
^ from blamt bim fairly bUU; — Choich says "acquitted him of 
having given but an indiRerent Iriow." But suicly Spenser connects this 
'him' with the following 'who;' so that it is the Red Cross Knight who i> 
"blest from blame," whatever it may mean. Perhaps it means that Ihe 
Paynim's sword fairly delivered the Red Cross Knight from blame, blemish, 
harm, — did not wound him at all. Thii Knse of the verb ■ to bless' occurs 
also in such phrases as ' God from him me bless.' See Gloss, BUa. 

19, i. al bit baugblii bdmtt naJang mart; — we should now 'make a 
mark q/'his helmet.' Spenser uses it in the sense of ' laldng aim au' 

7. bit grudging gboti did ttrivt ; — ' his spirit grumbling (or unwilling 
to depart) strove with his flesh.' 

21, 7. And taid; — the subject of the sentence is here omitted : ' and bt 

8. Mvcb rvtib nu ,- — ' your overthrow grieveth me much.' The verb 
'to rue' is used in early writers impersonally as— to grieve. So Wicli^ 
a Cor, 7. 8 : ■' It rcwith me not, though it tewide." 

22. 1. unbappy bowrc; — Fr. malbnr; It. taajora. But Professor Max 
Miillei derives matbtur irom malum avguriiat : if so, Spenser's use of 
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■howte' in tbil place is analogont to the Fr. phrase 'an mauyiis quait 
d'heure,' and to our ' an evil hour,' rather than to malbeiiT. 

4. be/on Ibai angry heovtns list (0 lauirt ; — ' before it pleased the angry 
heavens to lower,' to look darkly on Die. ' List ' i> here uied ai an impcrs. 
verb, wilh a dative of the person or thing ; as iu c, vii. 35, ' when him list.' 
Some edd. read 'lift ;' but Miit' is the reading of edd. IS90, 1556. 

7. ihe ioii daugblir of on Emperour ; — false Duessa thus repreients 
the Papacy, sprung in a sense from the Romao Emperors and wielding part 
of thnr power. 'The Popes at Rome looked on themielrei (partiaUj at Icait) 
as inheritors of the Imperial positiaii. 

23, 8, >M,-— old pi. of^be. 

27, 4. ii said ; — ■ is a saying.' 

The proverb ri^tly means that extravagance and daintiness in foo3 bring 
the glutton to dearth : but it is here used in the sense that what is dainty 
(or exquisite) is dear (dearth signifying deamess); at in the Latin "quae 

28, 8. at uitml Ibert sound; — ' nor was accustomed to loimd there.' 

29, 1. canspie;^ — can ^ gan or began ^ * directly he saw them.' 

30, I. Faire setmely pleaiauTut ; — polite courtesies. 

1. fVitb goodly purpoas ; — pleasant and courteous conversation. 

8. out of mboit rift, &c. ; — this conceit of human beings changed 
into trees occurs in Virg. Aen. 3. 13, where the fortunes of Polydorus are 
narrated. But Spenser is here following Ariosto, Orl. Fur. 6. 27. The 
" piteous yelling voice" is " con mesla e flebil voce ;" " in this rough rynd," 
" sotto rnvida scorza," The passage in Ariosto is, on the whole, superior to 
this of Spenser. The filing leaves ; the first thin voice, like the noise of 
undried wood hissing on the fire ; the address of Ruggiero to the myrtle, — 
are all finer than the corresponding passages of Spenser. The student is re- 
commended 10 compare the two descriptions, Dante also (in the Infemo) 
has men changed to trees; where, however, the conceptioQ is quite different. 

31, a. span to Itart; — a Latinism, imitated from Virgil's "parce pias 
scelerare manus," Aen. 3. 41, in the c6rresponding description of Polydorus. 

32, 5. Limbo lalri; — The ' Limbus palrum' was supposed by the School- 
men to be on the border (Lat. Umbus, hem) of hell— a kind of circumfluent 
lake, corresponding to the Oceanus of the old mythologies which flowed 
round the earth. Here dwelt the souls of those who were awaiting the 
Resurrection. Spenser however seems to use the term of the abode of lost 
spirits ; as also does Shakespeare, AU's Well that Ends WeU, 5. 3. Hence it 
came to be used as a slang term for a prison. It was divided by the Schoolmen 
into three or four compartments r I, the 'limbus pueromm,' of unbaptised 
children; i, the 'limbus pitnim,' 01 the district in which the Fathers of 
the Church abide; 3. ' Pnrgatorium.' the department filled with the souls 
of average good people, being cleansed and prepared for heaven ; and in 
some accounij, though not in all, 4, a -limbus fatuorum' or after-death 
abode of lunatics. To this last Milton alludes, P. L. 3. 49; : 

" A Umbo large and broad, sii^ce call'd 
The paradiit ofjaols.' ' 
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8. iptacharare; — thin-sounding voice ftom within the tree; 'rare' 
used in its Latin senw. Stt Oil. Fui. 6. 27. 

33, 3. fVorfufoo;— the name indicating the character, as of one who 
liaJted between two opinions, the truly fair (his proper love), and the 
falidf fair (Duessa). Spenser wishes to point in his case to the fate 
of those who did not know their own minds 00 the great questions of 
the day, but went liom side 10 side, wavering between the old faith and 
the new. 

3i, S- diyiAli griifi afflict concealing haris, 4c. ; — the pain which is sup- 
pressed increases, is redoubled, just as the heat of la^g fire increases, if one 
tries to smother it. 

35, 9. did Jbale Duissa £yi:fe;~elliptical; 'but [the fair lady] did hide 
CcOTtr) the person of foul Duessa.' 

86, I. bt did taie in band. &c. ;— ' he asserted (ready to fight for it) that 
her forged beauty far exceeded that of all other dames.' ' To take in hand ' 
is to affirm in knightly fashion — a Latinised eoustniction of the infinitiTe. 

87, 4- »T«(i«-.—' which of the two." 

3S, 1. TbtdoublfullbaSaunciejuallyloiway: — 'the balance swayed e()nal 
distances on either side ;' there was no discernible difference between them, 

3. What not by right : — elliptical ; ' what (she could not win) by 
right.' Bcc. 

9. in flace: — either ' in the place,' on the spot, or "in place of her,' 
instead of her, as rival to her. 

39, 9. iran mould; — form of trees; adj. formed ftom subit. 'tree.' 

40, 4. entry prime ; — Prime here must mean spring-lime ; it would 
_ scarcely suit Spensefs meaning to say that witches must bathe themselves 

daily. It rather signifies 'that day comes every spring.' Milton, P. L. 
10. 571, applies this tradition to the Devils: 

" Yeerly enjoyned, they say, to undergo 
This annual humbling certain number'd days." 
It was a popular belief that witches must undergo this yearly cleansing. 
See Gloss. iVinw. 

7. origant and liyme; — seeGiiard's Herball: " Or^anie heaJeth scabs, 
itchings, and scurvinesse, being used in bathes." Oiigane, Lat. origanum, 
Gr. i^fovor, an acrid herb like marjoram. 

i2, I. by cbaunga ofmychiari; — 'by the change of my countenance, 
or manner towards her.' 

t. dnnond in sleepie night ; — governed by 'my body,' &c. in line 4; 
or a kind of nom. absolute, ' I being drowned,' &c.; or a dat. absolute, 
ai in A.S. 

4. My body all, tbrougb. So:.; — so edd. IJ90 and 1596 punctuate it; 
shewing that Spenser meant that the witch anointed his whole body. 

43. 4. a living totU; — in the allegory this must mean a renewed spiritual 
lite : in the story it does not appear what the interpretation is. 

7. your teontid tutU ; — your accustomed weal or wellbemg. 

8, 9. su^ed/ates la forma- tynd 
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IgnoriDt of that which' ihe knew well ; ' i. e. she prelmded to be atterlj 
ftighlened by the strange portent, while she well knew what it meant. 

6. sbl gan uplift; — ^'she began to uplift.' This is the figure called 
Tvads, by which the prepoation ii separated from the verb to wliich ii be- 
longs. It is common in English, except that the ptep. usually comes after 
the T«b, ai ■ to rise up,' for ' va oprise.' 



CANTO Hi. 

Una, aUt Hilling her 2otl Kmgbl, is guarded by a Lion, tiiho servei ber faith- 
fully : lie st^ r^ge iit we bouse of Mind Devotion, who unmtlingly re- 
ceives ber. There we Lion slays Kirirapine, tbi robber ofcburcbes. Next 
day, she is joined by ArcbiTnago, disguised as the Red Cross Kaigbl. He is 
tbidltnged and unborud by Ibe Faynim Saaslay, vibo days the faiil^l 
Lion, and drags away Una as his captive. 

1, I. Nought. Ike.; — these moral tellectioDS placed as headings to the 
cantos, are fashioned upon the opening stanzas of the cantos of the Italians, 
Ariosto and Berni. 

5. /, whilber lal^y, 6c. ; — this probably refers to his gradons reception 
at court. See Introduction, p, vii. 

7. Wbicb I do ouie; — in Spenser's case this "fealty to womankind" 
was no mere alfectation of romance, but the rtal sentiment of a gentle 

9. all; — illagether. 

2, 5. true as touch; — true as (otelstone, which discerns the genuine from 
the counterfeit ; or, Irae as the sense of touch^" as true as if I touched,' — 
with, it may be, i bye-reference to St. Thomas. 

4, 7. Ibe great eye of heaven, — thus the sun is described by Ovid, 
Met. 4. »»8, and by Milton, P. L. g. 171 ; 

" Thou sno, of this great world both eye and soul." 
In Icelandic poetry also the sun is called ' Dagsauga,' day's eye. 

G, I, a ramping tyon; — the lion Is the emblem of natural honour, paying 
the tribute of instinctive reverence to Truth, It is one of the beliefs of 
lomanoe thai no lion will offer injury to » true virgin or to a royal personage, 
such as Una was. Cp. Sidney's Arcadia, "The unnainral beast, which 
contrary to his own kind, would have wronged Prince's blood," And 
Shakespeare, i. Hen, IV. a. 4: " The lioo will not touch the true prince &c." 
Hence the lion is found on royal coats of arms. So also in the Seven 
Champions two lions hwa on Sabra. Warton's Observ, 9. p. iiS. In 
Sir Bevis of Hampton we have a similar scene. 

^■fargat; — subject ' he ' omitted ; or it may depend on"his bloudy 
rage." 

6, 3. ,.4!;— 'as though,"as if,' 

6. Whose yielded pride. See. ; — ' when she had long marked, though she 
still dreaded death, his pride that had yielded, and bit noble submission.' 

9, did sbtd; — again the subject ' she' omitted, or, rather, involved in 
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7, S, 9- £n- . . . my,' — notice the chinge of pronoun from third penon to fifit. 

9, 5. boib tvattb taut viard; — that ii, both viaJimg and gtmrdiag, for tbii 
ii thcdiitinctioD. ' Wilch ' (A5. luacM) ii * w»ke ' (ind » wMdi ij »n instto- 
■nent which is awake all night), and ' to ward ' (A.S. Mnardiaii) ii to guard, 
or look after anything carefully. 

11, g. ber cast in diadly bttv; — 'nude her seem Uke one dead:* 'hew' 
ii appearance or shape, not colour, in Spenser. 

12, a. upoft Ibe viaga- lay : — «c now laf ' wai at Make.' Cp. Quncer's 
" lith in wedde " (pledge), i> in jeopardy. 

3. bomt At cam, &c,; — Una and the lion at the low door of 'blind 
Devotion' indicate the horror and unwiUtngnesa with which Truth ii met, if 
it tries to penetrate baonts of darkness. By the hut of Corceca. where 
superstitiini, church-tobbety, and flagrant tin all meet under the shadow of 
Deration, Spenser draws the condition of benighted country pUcei (the 

•Pagiuu of the age) and their dislike of the new light of Tnilh. 

13, 3. of ba cnull ragi; — i> a genitive after 'feat.' And the whale 
sentence is * she found them in a comer nearly dead with fear of his nge.' 

H, 4. ibriu Ibm tivus; — diat ii, three days a-week, three meals a-day. 

IS, 4. AU night ibt tbinis loo loHg-.-— 'all night she thinki (the oi^l) 
too long.' 

IS, t. Aldiboran; — a star of Srsl magnitude, called in England the 'Bull's 
Eye,' as being the eye of the constellation Taurus. 

I. Caasai^ai ebairt .- — a constellation in the northern hemisphere. 

4. Oat inociid! — 'Kirktapine,' bringing hii load of robbery to 
Devotion, is an allusion to the Church rights of sanctuary, whereby religion 
ihellered and abetted crime. 

g. purtbau criiainall; — criminal chasing or catching, as of one who 
hunts by night for the property of others. See Gloss. Purcbase. 

17. I- (0 uttU; — so we now say 'to be sure,' and (somelimes) 'to wit,' 
as in law phrases. 

IS, 4. Abtisa: — It. abulia (Lat. abjtela), abject, castaway. 

Corcica; — It. euort cteo, blind-heatted, dull old woman, symbol- 
izing lanatical and benighted SiqierslitioD. The lion is said to represent 
Henry VIII, overthrowing the monasteries, destroying church-robbers, dis- 
turbing the dark haunts of idleness, ignorance, and superstition. 

6. fid btrfal; — possibly an aliusion to i Sam. t. 2i, where a parallel 
corruption of the Church of God is described. 

IB, 4. bim 10 adv'as; — 'to bethink himself,' i'aiiistr: 'Yam' here*? 
' himself,' as in such phrases as ' he got him into a boat.' 

7. Etteouatring Jierct ; — sc. 'him,' supplied liom the other clause of 
the sentence. 

20, I. Him boolelb not;—' (it) avails him not (to) redst.' In O. Eng. 
impersonal! are used with 1 dat. of the personal pron. So ' him list,' = iUi 
placiat. We still retain this usage in Ihe words ' methinks,' ' meihought.' 

1. in tbi vtngtrs band; — so Dan. 6. 17, " delivered Daniel from Ihe 
band of the lions." 

5. Uft on tit ttraad;—' (is) left.' elliptical. 

21. ]. Up Una rosf, &c.; — imitated from Chaucer. Knightet Tale, 1415 : 

" Up roos the sonne, and up roos Enielye. . 
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3. iterr Jormer jouTTuy ! — they hid delisted from their pith into 
DeTOtioQ'i cottage. 

5. ibai long viandring Grain; — Ulysses (Odysseus) who wandered 
fbt len years after the &11 of Troy before he succeeded m reaching Ithaca, 
his home, 

6. Tbm for bis knii refuad dfilyt;- — Ulyssts refijsed to receive the 
boon of immortality ftom Calypso, prefening lo return home to Penelope. 
Bacon is more contemptuous towaidj Ulysses, " qui vetuiam praetulit 

23, 6. sbt did pray;— Hie — CoTCexi. It would have been more clear 
had Spenser written * their rayling — tbey did pray-' 

2S, 4, lumidviydi; — ' gave them a wide berth,' as sailors say. 
27, 4, Or ought bavt dwu; — 'I feared that I had done something.' 

5. 101/0 mydiari bearl light; — 'that should settle like death upon my 
heart.' The epithet ' dear,' of the heart, is imitated from the Greek. 

6. yovr joyota sight; — 'the joyooi sight of you.' 

23, 5- ofimrre goodwill; — the Red Cross Knight had entered unknown 
and unarmed into the court of the Faery Queene, and bad been accepted 
without proof by Una. See Letter to Sir W. Raleigh, p. xjtvii. 

J, her kindly MU ; — that u, the skill which is oatutatly (according 
to liiiid) her own. 

9. my litft ; — ray beloved one. See Gloss. lAefi. 

29, 6. Goodtaait, &c. ;—' ye might (or may) well be pleased lo accept 
that (the quest of the ■' felon strong ") at good cause why I shouU be 

30, 7. mais; — 'it is true,' ' fe vero.' Spenser here follows either Latin 
or Italian models. 

81, 3, TeAys salHth Itari;— ait water. Tethys, daughter of Heaven' 
(Uraous) and Earth (Gaea), was held lo be the wife of Oceanus. 

6. jjena Oriow hnuad; — Sirius, the dogstar. Oiion was a mighty 
hunter (In the oldest Greek mythology), beloved of Morning (Eos), but 
sbin by Artemis (the m<Kin.^Dddess), and Sirius was his dog. Cp. Horn. 
II. 11. 39. 

f. JV«r«Bi croimis aith cups ; — ' honours with bumpers." The 
phrase, which Spenser imitates, (Hom. U. i. 470, cpifT^poi 
irttrri^TO mrrcio, and Virril'i "vina coronant,") signified the filling 
the cups biimfull, the notion of tiilneis being the first meaning of the verb 
aTiim; as is plainly seen inAthenaeas, Deipn. I. II: twun4<t><trTVi St ■orofo 
ol Kpijr^pH, ^rm f'ir(f>xiiA(ri at KptfriJiiti muoutrai, Atrrc Sid tov itotov 
inOTii^oiJaetu. Nates says, " It was also a custom with the ancients 
hleraliy to crown their cups with garlands." To this Virgil alhidet (Aen. 3. 
515), "magnum cratera corona Induit." See Nates* Gloss, v. Cnvnud 
cup, Nereus was an ancient sea-god, who, under Poseidon, ruled the 
MeditecTanean, 

82, i. from grawut ; — ' ftom the shore.' 

p. yyho told ha- all Ibal fell ia joumiy ; — 'she told (turn) all that 
befell her in the journey ;* fell — befell, or u in ' it fell out,' ' it fell upon 
aday.' 

34, 6. lb' unlryid dint; — ' untried,' that (i, hitherto unfelt by hiat 
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g. ^urd; — lo ed. IS90. Ed. 1596, 'ipnmd.' 

35, I. that proud Payidm, &c, ;— the Pope (Ardiiinigo) is BOcmiBtefed 
and overthrown by the Moslem (Saiuloy). It ma>t be remembeted that 

. tbis wai a source of anxiety thrODghaut the illteenth century. The 
feir of H formed the chief bond of union between Pope and Emperor ; — 
the latter being the ' defensor fidd' against the formidable attacks of tlie 
Sultan. 

3. vainly eroatd sbitld; — the feigned red cross on his shield had in 
it no charm 10 defend him. The tiue red aoss shield is charmed, and can- 
not be pierced through. Eph. 6, r6, 

5. be ibould him btart; — for 'he (Saasloy) would have bome him 
(made his way) through shield and body.^ 

36, t. Notice bow Spenser miies the Pagan with the Saracen. Lethe 
and ^e Furies are scarcely fit company for a Mussulman. 

3. reavt bii Ufi; — an older conslniction, answering to the Latin 
' vitam rapere ;' our present tite being ' bereave him of his life.' So Chaucer, 
FrankeleyiMs Tale, 189 : 

" For uiorisonte had raft the lonoe his light.'' 

6. LtAt lakt; — Lucian. in hii Dialogues of the Dead, speaks of the 
water (or lake) of Lelhe, /ujftjt tiuf. (Dial. Mort. 13. 6.) The word 
Lethe simply ugniGes oblivion or forgetfulness ; and the Lethean lake or 
river is a river in Hades which cauies all who drink of it to forget their past 
lives. Milton speaks of 

" The sleepy drench of that forgetful lake." 

P.L. 1. 75; cp. 3.581. 
Spenser makes it the pool (the Lelhea itagna of the Latins) by the side of 
which the ghosts of those whose Manes are unappeased wander miserably. 

7. What tmumii^ allars, &<:. ; — he means, ' when altars of niouni- 
ing, wUch I Will build, and purge with your blood, shall appeaie the dark 
Furies that dwell in shades below.' Ed. I596 readi ' morning.' 

8. blaci infirnaU Furits; — they were ihoughl lo dwell in Erebus, 
and the epithet ' black ' refers to their gloomy character and home. They 
are also drawn ais robed in black. T^e notion of lacrilicing a human life 
to the Furies for the take ef another hfe is not chtsically correct. The 
Oauls did this, but not the Latins ; the latter erected alurs to the Manes of 
the dead, but not for human sacrifice : Spenser combines the two, sotnti- 
tuting, however, the Furies for the Manet. 

9. Life from Sansfby, &c. ;— in the lutnral order, 'Sansloy shall take 
from thee that life whidi thou tookest from Sansfoy ;' or it may be thus, 
' Thou tookest life iiom Sanifoy, — Sansloy shall take (thy life) from thee.' 

37, 5. Mercy not viilbtland; — ii'm not dtprivt; — the clastlcal, not the 
natural, order of words. 

6. bt is am Ibi Irmsl hiigbt; — ' he is one (who is) the truest.' 

7. lyt on lowly land; — "lie low upon the ground.' ' Land' is here 
used for ' ground" by poetic usage. 

round lists ; — -^ champ clos.' the lists of a 
= ' surrounded ' by an enclosure ; ' in field.' is in open battle abroad. See 
Gloss. IL Lists. 
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3B, 4. Or Aim, &ic.; — 'ii the fatilt thine or mine?' 

8. What data ataay ; — ' when thu swoon had patted away. Arehi- 
mago afterwards recovered from this "cloude of death." 

40, 3. has Ibi gtardon 0/ bis guilt ! — 'is repaid for bis deceit.' . 

11, 5. did weea ibe samt Bavt rtft auayi — 'thought (to) have,' &c. 
The sign of the infinitiYe omitted. 

43, 4. savi or spill ; — this it Chaucer's phiaie, " ye may sow or jfiS*." — 
Oerkes Tale. 3. 55. 

7. tuill or nii;,-—' will he or ne-will he,' now shortened utnally to 
" wiUy nilly." So Dote = nfviolc. An A. S. contraction, at seen io the verb 
aabban — not to have (w babban), rues — ne n/ies, was Dot, kc. 

U, g. In brasily kind; — in his natural place and condition at a beast. 
The word ' beast' used to have no bad sense. So it it uiad in tbe Engliih 
Bible, for the ' living creatures' of the Apocalypse. 



CANTO IV. 

Duessa gvidts Ibe hiigbt Io Ibe bouat of Pridt, wbert hi sies Liaifira, 
Quitn of Pridi, ti/iib bir six baufid eounatUort. Tbilbir idso tonus 
Saasjoy, wbo, suing bis broibtr's ibield in Iht possasion nf lit RmI Cross 
Kitigbl, cbalUagte bim to do baOltJiir U. 

1, I. Notice the dignilied opening of this canto. 

2, 6. <4 goodly buildiag !~ate house of Pride. 

8. a broad high viay; — cp. Matth. 7. 13. 

9. All bare Ibrougb peoplis feel ; — this seems to shew, at it doobtlest 
true, that in Spenser's day the English highroads were all grass-grown, not 
paved or gtiTellecl. 

8, 1. qf each degrei and placi : — ' of all orders and ranks of society.' 
3. ecaptd hard ,-— ' hirdhf escaped," with difficulty and great lost. 

6. Like loalbsonu laiars; — leprosy was still common in England in 
the tixteenlh centuiy. 

7. bend bis pact ; — ' bend tiit steps ;' ' pace' uted like the Italian ^so. 
G, I. a goodly beapl ; — ' a goodly pile.' See Gloss. Hiapt. 

3. fuU grial piuit; — 'very great pity (it wat).' Spenser desires to 
point out the false bravery of Pride, itt tinsel front, its shifting foundationt, 
and tqualid " hinder partes," in comparison with the solidity of true dignity 
and worth. Tbe Red Cross Knight, falling from one error to another, 
having taken Duessa (falsehood) for Una (truth), now finds himself in a wrong 
position at the house of Pride : here, however, be bears himtelf nobly, and 
escapes at last with difficulty from it and from Duessa. 

fl, I. ibty paaitd in forib rigbl; — 'forth right' ( — straight on) is foimed 
like ' forthwith.' 

S. Malveni ; — ' lll-eome.' opposite to ' welcome.' 
. array .... orros .—Spenser deUghts in these ' half rhymei,' which 
are grateful to all the northern languages. 

7, !■ ibem . . , ibim ,'— Erst = tbe crowd, second = tbe Knight and Dnetsa. 
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3, 5. A nx^ydm Quetta; — this description is intended to set foitfa the 
riril to the Faery, Queeoe, not without lefeience to Mitf Queen of Scots. 

as Tilwu ray: — ' like sunlight.' 

9. As mvyirtg btr sdfi. Sec. ; — ' her beauty tried tn dim the brightness 
of her glorious throne, which in its turn entied, or emnlited her, who shone 
so eiceeding bright])'.* 

9, 1. Pboibus /airtsi cbiidi; — Phaethnn, who tried to drive the steeds of 
Helios : failing, »nd endingering the earth, he w« killed by 1 Sash of 
lightning, sent from the hand of Zeus. 

7. the VKliia uiay mtai biatm plaint; — the eitiblished path of the sun 
through the heavens. 

1 0, 4. tms laytu ; — p.p. of ' to lie ;' we should hive eipectcd ' was laid,' 

11, t. Of gritdy Fluto, 8k.; — this mythological genealogy is a piece of 
Speoset's own imagery, and is not derived from classical sources. 

J. Ihtmdrmg "jmu: — Jupiter Tonanj, the lord of the thunderbolt. 

12, 1. pnud Luc^a; — what is the connection between the classical 
Lucifer (Phoiphoms) and the Lucifer of medizval theology? In the 
classics Lucifer is simpi}' the Morning Star, and Ludfera an epthet or 
title of Artemis ; nor is there any trace of a bad sense attributed to these 
names. But early in Christian times a connection was established through 
Isaiah 14. 1 1, " How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
Morning \" (In the Vulgate, " Quomodo ceddisti de caelo, Lucifer.") Now 
the Hebew word Hillel, here rendered ' Ludfer.' loeans (as also does Lndfer) 
the Morning Star (from the veib ??n to shine. Pi. jpri to give lustre). 
But this verb also means ' to be haughty, proud, arrogant 1' and so the fall 
of Hillel WIS taken to refer to the bll of the proud Star of the Morning, the 
downfall of some proud angel. Again, Isaiah is speaking ofthefiUl of Babylon, 
and as, throughout Scripture, Babylon stands lor tyranny and the power of 
man set against God, it was natural that the ^ of Babylon under the name 
of Ludfei should, from Jerome downwards, have been held to typify the fell 
of Satan and his kingdom : and thence the name Lucifer came to be applied 
to Satan or one of his chief angels. Spenser, however, takes only the attribute 
of pride, which we have shown to hare come from the second sense of Hillel, 
and creates for himself a qiloidid mythological figure, with a genealogy con- 
nected with the infernal regions, in theii classical, not their medieval form. 

5. aturpi . . . upon : — here used as equivalent to ' seize.' 

7. rtaJmt! — ed. 1596 reads ' realmei.' 

pollicit; — notice the strong Enghsh sense of the rule of law, as 
opposed to the rule of 'policy' or statescrafi, as exemplified in Spain. 

8. sue tcizank M; — who with her made up the seven deadly sins. 

14, 7. Some froimet, 8ic. ; — compare the fashions of the court of Elisa- 
beth with those of the days of Victoria I 

9. taeb o/lrtrt, &c ;— ' each spites the greater pride of the others.' 

15, 4. As fairt Aurora; — she is named Ludfera, light of the morning; 
hencB she is fitly likened to Aurora. 

9. Htr gkriaut gliatraitd light ; — so ed. 1590; the ordinary reading 
is ' glitter and light,' the printers not recognising the old participial form (as 
again used, vii. 39, " Hii glilltrand armour ;" so also he writes ■ trenchand'), 
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1 7. 3. Flora in btr primt ; — Flora (goddess of flowers) in the tpring-lide, 

5. Grtal yunots golden cbaire; — described as golden by Homer 
(n. 5. TiJ)- But in his description it is drawn not by peacocks but by 
horses. The peacock: was considered sacred to Hera, and in representations 
of her stands by her side, but is not supposed lo draw her chariot. 

7. To Joves high bavsi Ibrougb btaveru broi-pavsd viay; — Homer 
uses the epithet 'brass-paved' (II. 14. 173) of the house of Joie. 

g. Argvs ty : — the mjnhical Argus, suniamed Panoples (the all- 
teer), had ■ hundred eyes, some 01 other of which were always awake. Al 
his death Hen transplanted his eyes into the peacock's tail. 

IS, 4. fVilb lit* condiiioas to Ibtir tiadt appljde; — the six beasts were 
taught to olKy the "bestiall beheasts" of the six deadly sins, which behests 
were ' applied with like conditions' — i.e. were of a natuie analogous to — 
their kiiids (or proper natures). Spenser means to say that the Counsellors 
and the beasts they rode were of like character — Idleness and the ass, Ghittonjr 
and the swine. Sec. 

19, 7- Afiay same;^ — for ^ it may seeing' so we say 'maybe' for * it 

20, 3. he (bdUngtd tsioynt; — he claimed exemption. See Gloss. 

7. through nail gwu; — ' throagh bad nianuer of linng.' 

21, 4. smdUn van bis tym; — cp. Ps. 73. 7, "their eyes swell with 

5. iikt a cram bis tuck was long ; — Spenser has in mind the tale told 
by Aristotle of the glutton who wished his neck were as long as that of 
a crane, that he might the longer enjoy bis food. (Eth. N. 3. 10. 10.) 

27. a. Upon a caiaiU; — Spenser may allude lo the story given by He- 
rodotus about the quest for gold in India. It was with camels that the 
Indians succeeded in carrying 0IT the gold from the " ants as big as foics. " 
(Hdt. 3.10a.) 

g. And rigbl and turong, Ac. ; — that is, he counted right and wrong 
to be exactly the same thing. 

28, 9. unto bim selfe bnjbiounf;— be knew not the wretchedness of his 
own life. 

30, 1. still did cbau, &c. 1— So Ovid, Met. 1, 76, makes Envy eat the 
flesh of vipers. 

7. diatb it was, wbtn any good be sour,-—' it wu death to him to see 
the prospeiity of others,' This maUgnity, which {rines at the well-bemg of 
the decerFing, and rejoices at their misfortnoes, is described by Aristotle, 
Eth, N. a. 7. 15. 

32, a. And bim no last ; — he hated not only good wo As themselves, 
but those also who did them, 

4. His almes for want of fmlb be iofi occuh;—' he Ends fault wi^ 
that man's alms as being devoid of faith.' Perhaps a side stroke at the 
Aniiaomians, 

Q.fiftt; — cdd. i;9o. 1596, read 'first:' but it is coiteded in the 
Faults Escaped of i jgo lo ' fifte.' 

33, 7. seimiiig ifea,' — so p>te in face that he looked like 3 corpse. 
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35, 3. anlbrifiy scalb; — miichief, damage wbich leck) not what destrnc- 
tion it works ; or ' unthrifty' may here mean ' wiclitd ;' or ii may be simply 
' mischief that nevet thiiTes.' 

7. swdling spliBi; — the physidins beUered that a swollen spleen 
was a symptom and cause of anger. So we still use the word ' splenetic ' of 
a hot-tempeced man. 

8. Slant FrauHcts Jire ; — St. Anthony's fire, or erysipelas. 

38, 1. /fe5rm(*«^/(Ws,'— either 'the fields foil of fresh air,' ot • full of 
sweet-breathing odours.' 

39. I, J. H^...ff;;— one of these nominatives is superfluous. 'Who 
when' must be talcen u equivalent to 'and when,' or 'but wben.' 

7. which ought Ibat warEit wagt; — ' 10 whom that gage of wariike 
prowess belonged.' See Qtoss. Ought. 

41, 4. (a s«,'^rT.at seeing 1 shewing that the Engl, infinitire ii Id reality 
a lerbal sobslantive, as also in such phrases as ' for to go,' ' from to proceed.' 
See note to Bk. II. xii. 36. 5. 

7. ;foU dirf/^if;— 'fought in battle-field.' 

9. ronwsf;— the teveised shield was the sign of disgrace. 

42, 7. ,So6.;— 'ifsobe.' 

9. Hi nevtr mtant mli aards, 8ic_; — following Ariosto, Orl, Fnr. 
9'E7- 

44, o. Morpheus had vnlh leadm maa ; — Morpheus, the god of sleep, is 
represented as carrying a leaden wand, which weighs down the eyelids of 
men. So Shakespeare, Jul. Caes. iv. 3 : 

" O murderous sleep I 
Lay'st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy ?" 

45, J. lasatht iailh lowly dart , — lanced (pricked) with the dart of love. 
0. joytd bowrt: — either- rejoiced for an hour, or to joy=to enjoy. 

47, 4. tiiho mworlhy, &c.: — 'who, being unworthy of it, wore the shield 
of him (Sansfoy) whom he slew, having entrapped him.' 

43, 9. wandring Stygian shorts ;— the shore of the infernal river Slyi, 
on which the ghosts wander. The epithet ' wandering,' here applied to 
the shore, really refers to the ghosts thereon. 

49. 4. did wtier vanlagt noru : — 'did never advantage (profit) any one;' 
the double negative, still the common idiom of the people. 

5. btlpliiSf bap: — ■■"* which cannot be helped (avoided 01 
remedied) ,' 

8. ehaU him pay bis daatits latl; — * shall perform his last obseqmes ;' 
i. e. shall slay the Red Cross Knight as a propitiatory sacrifice to his ghosL 

50, 1. oddes of armis; — 'disparity of diances in war.' the probabilities 
of mishap in arms, 

61, 5. Sans fbyes diad dowry ; — ' the dowry of dead Sansfoy.' 
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7%! Rid CrOB Knighl JighU viilh Sansjoy, and subdais him ; bul Dutssa 
sprtads a mhl ovtr bis semeUss /ana. so rbal lie Knight Play not find him 
la day bint. Afiemards ibi descends to Hell and brings back Nigbl, tebo 
in bir chariot conveys the stricken Paynim lo Aeicuiapius, vrho, though 
umodlingly, underiaie% la heal bint. Dvexa nfumiag to Ibt boast r/f 
Pridi.fiuii that the elfin Knighl and his dwarf iatu fied. 

In this cinlo the notable stanzas are those nhicb describe the deiccat of 
Duessa lo Hell, and her return thence with Night. 

2, 3. fivsh as hridtgrona; — an alhuion to Pi. ig. 5, though Epeiuer has 
lomewhat wrested the place. 

4. Came dauneing Jorib ! — so Milton's May-Day Song : 

" Now the bright morning star, diy't harbinger, 
Comes dancing from tha East." 

3, 4. 6. miaslralii .. .hordes ; — the minstrels were musiciani (miniilH. 
nther than minne-idnger) ; the bards were siugeis, especially of songs of war ; 
to the chrooicleii fell Ihe part of the tioubadonrs — love and gentle deeds. 

moim;— the old pi. in -m, which did not go out till Henry the 
Seventh's rdga, 

7- timely voices;— voictt singing in time with Ihcir hatps. 
i, t. woven tnaiie; — the coat of mail is rightly 'woven,' for mail (Ital. 
maglia, 1 mesh of a net) properly signifies chain-armour. 

5. wines of Greece and Araby : — ihe Greek wines were always famous, 
but those of Araby are a poetic fiction ; while the " spices fetcht from 
furthest Vnd " would have suited Arabia better than India. 

7. beat of carage privily; — this "pocket-courage' was kindled "privily," 
that is, within their hearts. 

G, 3- unto a paled gritni ; — a green field surrounded with a palmg — lists 
for tournament. See Gloss. Paled. 

8. Sans Joy his shield ; — this pedantic method of foiming the genitive 
case clearly arose from a misapprehensiun of the older form of the EngUsh 
genitive which ended in -is, thoi^gh it is possible that this bter form in s may 
originally be connected with the possessive pronoun. Marsh, Lectures, 
p. 2S0, definitely calls it a ' misapprehension.' It occurs very early in the 
English language (as early is Lajamon's Brut). In the Auth, Vers, of the Bible, 
at the heading of Ruth 3, we have, " By Naomi her instruction Ruth Heth at 
Boaz bis feet," which carries the misapprehension out lo iti fullest extent. 

9. Bo(i tioM, &c. ;— Duessa and the shield are to be the two "lawrell 
girlondj," the prizes for the victor. 

8. I. Ai viben a gryfbn,&c.\ — 'as when a giyfon that has idzed on his 
ptey, meets in his flight with a dragon making idle [? clear, or unencumbered) 
way, which (dragon) would snatch away the gijfon's rightful ravine, and 
tbey r\ish together .... so the one strives,' &c. Cp. Mihon, P. L. 1. 943. 
A griffin is a vulture or eagle. Medieval mytholopy made it a chimaera with 
an eagle's head and foie part, and a lion's Mud quaiters and tail, 

10, I. At laa Ibi Paynim, Sic.:—ce. Virg. Aen. 11.940, 
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S. duggUi girman; — Samjoj' ipoitrophiz«t himself as 'sluggish 
brother.' ' GnrDan ' is any blood lelatioD. 

11, 3. rtdetmefrmn ba longaandriag wot; — that i), bj slaughtering the 
Red Cioss Knight he proposes lo reliere Saasfoy fiom his doom of windec- 
iag \>j the Stygian lake. (Cp. iv. 4S.} 

4. TTiat 1 his Ootid tow quil , — that I have delivered his shield from 
his dying foe. 

12, 8. Tbaijarad;—- that (he) forcfd.' 

13, 6. vibiit lo a darktsona clowd. Sec; — imitated from Homer, II. 5, 344. 
IS, 3. afbi' ttrvici mat: — of his service, which had now been tried by 

battle ia their sight. 

4, J. goodly gret, Grially advatmciag, &c. ; — she accepts his seirice 
with much satisfaction, and highly praises and gives honour to his gay 
chivalry and prowess. 

17, 4. vrau and ayle; — Luke ID. 34. 

S- gaii embalnu on tvtrii side ; — ' they began to cover over the 
wounds, wherever he had been stricken.' Ed. 150 reads ' can.' 

7. swttt muiitki did diudt ; — Church says " to divide in musick 
ugnifies to play divisions," which is an ' eiplanatio per idem.' ' To divide,' 
' to play division;,' In the old musical writers always signified to play ' bril- 
htnt passages,' at they are now called. For eiample, instead of running 
straight up the scale (we will say) in minims, if a musician pbyed his way 
up in triplets, omamenting a plain theme, he would hare been said 10 ' play 
divisions.' "This usage is illustrated in Ford's Lover's Melancholy, act i. 
sc. I, where the lover is supposed to vie with the nightingale apon his 
trilling flnle : . 

" He could not rm diaatm with more art 
Upon his quaking instnmient, than she. 
The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Re|Jy to." 
So too Hemck, speaking of a running accompaniment, says : 
" While the active finger 
Audi dwaon with the singer." (Christmas Carol.) 
The term may come from the Hoiatian ' carmina divides.' 

18, J. By muddy tbort, fti,;— the crocodile rarely descends below Vj" 
N. laL, where the river banks are not ' muddy' (as they are in the Delta), 
but sandy. So that there is a slight inaccuracy here. 

4. a trutll craftit crocodile; — this conceit of 'crocodiles' tears' was 
very common about Spenser's time. Richardson quotes, from the Uacerlaiii 
Aaclor't Lover drtndding to Mont, these lines : 

" As cursed crocodile most cruelly can tole 
With Inilblesst lions unto his death the silly pitieing soule." 
And again, Fnlter, Worthies (Essex), " the croeodile't tears are never true." 
The crocodile had a character ibr deceitfulness which was most undeserved. 
There was even an adj. 'crocodilian' formed, signifying deceitfiil, as irt 
Qoarlei' Emblems : 

" O what a emeodilian world is Ifali, 
Composed of treach'ries and insnaring wiles." 

19, 3. r6o(jiyB('sff/ani^s,&c.;—i.e, till the stars come ODt, 
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20, I. grieUy night; — she is sometinies described by the poets as passing 
forth from Etebns in a chariot, cofered with a dark gameni. 11 is in 
imagery of this kind that Spenser esceli. 

9. Ibeir rally hits; — Walton notices that " the word rusly seems 10 
have conveyed the idea of fomewhat very loathsome and horrible to our 
author." See Gloss. Rusty. 

21, 4- lb' sHoequaiaUd light; — 'the imwonted light;' light with which 
she was not acquainted. 

22, 3. most auncimt graadmotbtr of all ; — in the oldest cosmogonies 
Night is one of the very first of all created things, daughter of Chaos, sister 
of Erebus, mother of Aether (the sky) and Hemera (day). So in the Orphic 
bymn to Night — Siim ffteir yttiTHpar ifltra;iai ijfli ini ivSpSiv. 

3. ^'''■''i iihom Ibaa at Jirsl didsl brcidt .-^-Ihis is not in accordance 
with the cosmogonies, which made Zeui the son of Cronos and Rhea. 

5. in Daemogargont ball; — again a confusion of mythologies. (See 
.01c on I. 37.) 

6. Iti secrets of the uiorld laimadt; — the chaos of the poels, from 
which they bbled that Night was sprung. 

28, 4, on groning beari; — 'groning' here ^ sorrowful, or snirounded by 
weeping friends. 

7. IfoldAvtuglB loaats so toill bears!—' if the son of old Aveugle be 
in so evil a case' (not, as Uplou sajs, trom the Latin male audiunl, 'are evil 
spoken of). Aveugle (the Blind) is the father of the three Piynims, 

2i, g.Jbr; — ed. 1596 reads 'and.' 

2G, ;. fie chayne ofOrong aecisiilie; — probably alludes 10 the golden rope 
which Zeus (Hom. II. 8. 19) proposes to fasten to Earth, to try his power by. 
9. is bad excbeat; — 'it is a bad way of gaining, to grow great by 
anothet's loss.' 'Escheat' is a law term signifying any lands or profits 
which fall to 1 lord by forfeitnre within his manor. (Blackstone, Kerr's 
ed. J. p. ■Jl.) But Spenser does not seem to use the term in its strict legal 
lenie. See Gloss. Bxcbeat. 

23, 4. Shall ailt bis oame blond price, Eic; — ' shall pay with his own 
blood the price of the blood he has spilt.' 

27, 6, 7. Ibougb I ibi mother bit O/falsbooJ ; — this agrees with the mytho- 
logies. So Hesiod, Theog, 114, has it; Hjf iAoiJ /kt3 r^rlf ivir^r Tim. 

28, 8. Jbrning tarre ; — the foam of their mouths as bhick as tar. 
9. ^tu dement ; — the subtle, thin air. 

SO, 6. Tbt mtsicnger of dealb, the ghastly oiele; — Ovid, Metam. TO. 451 : 

Funereus bubo letali carmine fecit." 
The Romans looked on the owl with horror as a messenger of death. To 
the Greeks she was, on tHe other hand, the bird of wisdom ; and at Athens 
went with Athene, patron-goddess of the city. 

31, 3. if«>^.i4twr7ivs We/^the LacusAremus in Campania was regarded 
by the Latins as the entrance to the shades below, in consequence of its 
gloomy clif^ (it lies in an ancient crater) and of its mephitic exhalations. 
Cp. Virg. Aen. 6. t37. 

4. By tbal same bole; — A vermis was a Uke, not a cavern, as Spenser 

■,,„„A.ooglc 
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8. drMdJuU Firia ;—ict:oiiiog to Hamtr thete ceM in Erebut till 
a curse pEonuunced on some criininil calls them up to earth. Tbey are not 
UI111II7 described as having ' butsl ihcii chains,' They are dothetl in black, 
with serpent-lockt, and blood-dtopping eyes, 

33, I, 1. Acbtroa, . .wailiag wntfuliy; — Acheron, river of lamenlatioa 

3. Jieryfiood 0/ Pbligilon :—Pblege^oa it the river of fire (i/Aiyiir). 

5. boollessi cry;- — 'bootksse' is an adj., not adv. It ii an epithet of 
' ghosts,' which are without hope of boot or help. See Qlosi. Booliib. 

7. Tht bauu 0/ aidlase point; — H> Milton, P. L. 1. S13, use$ the 
same phrase : " From out this daik and dismal house of pain." 

84, I. Ctrbirtis; — the three-headed watch-dog of the infernal regioot. 
This deicription is drawn from Virg, Acn. 6. 414. 

6. And felly gnarre; — 'and to snail at them horribly." This descrip- 
tioa foltovs Virg. Aen. 6. 417. 

1). For ibi in bell, &c.; — from Virg. Aen. 6. 347 : 
*' Hecaten. caeloque Ereboque potectem," 
35, I. Txion; — was kept ever rolling in the uifemal air, chained to & 
fiery winged wheel, because he had aspired to the love of Heri. 

3. Siiyftus; — whose special crime has not come down to os, w» 
condemned to push a huge itone for ever up a hill till it nearly reached the 
top, when it rolled down again of its own accord. Horn. Od. ti. 59). 

5. Tanlalus bong by lbs (Kn;— the crime of Tantalus also is uncer- 
tain ; but his punishment was not to be " hong by the ctun," but to stand up 
to the chin in water, and to suffer agonies of thirst, the water sinking as he 
tried to bend down to it. His condition and punishment fonn the subject 
of a fine stania in Book II. rii. 58. Cp. Horn. Od. 11. 581. , 

6. Tilyus;—be attacked Artemis, was killed by Zeus (or by Apollo), 
and afterwards was stretched out over nine acres of ground, while two vul- 
tures devoured his liver. Cp. Horn. Od. 1 1. 575 ; Virg. Aen. 6. 595. 

7. Typbmuijoya/s, Sec. ; — the mythologies bury him under ^tna, but 
lay nothing of his being racked ui a ' Kin' (engine). 

8. Tbttaa nitdiriad to tn£tae itoult ; — " tedet, aelemumque 
■edebit Infelix Theseus." Virg. Aen. 6. 617. The legend was that he *ias 
condemaed to this punishment for trying to carry off Persephone. 

9- Jlfiy 'M'"^." — the Danaides who slew theit fifty husbands, and 
were condemned to endless pouring of water into a vessel full of holes. 
(Ovid, Met. 4. 462.) 

Itaii; — ed. 1590 reads ' leie.' 
3S, 1. teorldly aigbis in placi; — Spenser nses 'in place' as equivalent to 
' in this place' or ' in that place.' So Book VI. i. 28, he sayi " he should be 
loone in place," where the phrase means ' soon beri.' " Worldly wighti." 

7. Attculapius: — this legend respecting the punishment of the god of 
medicine is not chisical. On the contrary, Zeus lirst slew him for arresting 
death, and then raised him to the stars. 

9. be did redresa ; — 'he remade,' 'restored,' 

id, 3. falit iMpired could renea i^oin ;— could reiJace 00 the distaff of 
life the thread which the fates bad already cut. 

„,., A.oogic 
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11, 2. nigb unary waiiu : — the hcnss' epithet attributed to the carriige. 

4. Wiom baving softly, Su, ; — ' and when she had sofUy diiatmed 
bim (the kni^t) ihe then (tho) began to discover to him (Aesculapiut) lil 
his (toe knight ■>) wounds." 

42, 7, Bui that redoubled criitu, &e. ;— ' thou biddeit me lengthen out a 
■ doubled crime (or source of iccusation) with fresh vengeance (bj uking ine 
to cure the knight).' Notice the curious construction of this sentence—' Is 
not enough, that ... but that thou biddest me &c.' 

43,9. bolb natr to ht i/obim ;— both eternal, never to be ended; or, 
never to be SDipaised. 

44,9. vuary wagon £d recurs; — recovered (refreshed) his wear)' 

45, 4. a/i«, iis ^^lO•m^, &c. ; — the woids " his wounds not throughly 
heald" are absolute. And so the whole passage is "albe (although), his 
wounds being ik>( quite healed, [he] were unread/ to tide.' Notice the 
atchaic plut. ' wonndes.' 

9. caylitu ta-elched /brails; — unhappy prisoners in low estate; souls 
rained by indulging in these seven deadly sins. 

47, 1, 'ha/ great proud ting of Babylon; — Nebuchadnezzar j cp. Daniel 

^at " he did eit graM as an 01 ;" which is quite a different thing. '• 7hU 
would tompdl &c. refers doubtless, to Dan. 6, and the proclamation that 
none should "ask a petitioa of any God or niin for thirty days, save of" the 
king ; if CO, there is another inaccuracy, is this king was Darius, not Neba< 
chidnezzar. Spenser may however have thought that the golden image set 
up by Nebndiadnezzar in the [dain of Dura was an image of himself. 

5. hng Croesus; — whose stoiy is told at length by Herodotus, 1. ]6, 
where his vast wealth and conference thereon with £ilon are fully described. 
He was the last King of Lydia, aod reigned from 595 to 560 Bx. 

■J, ricbisst start; — notice the gen. richesse, both for the form of the 
word, and the use of the gen. We still employ some words which have 
this gen. incorporated with the subst. on which i( depends — as- housewife, 
banlc-pirlour, &c. 

8. proud Aniiocbus ; — Antiochus Epipbanej (who also bore the name 
oTTheos — ttii, God) was King of Syria, and reigned from 175 to 164 B.C. 
In the course of his wars he took Jemsilem twice, and in every way insulted 
the Jewish religion, and " on Gads altars daunst." 

48, 1, grtat Nimrodi—cp. Genesis to. 8— ^the " mighty hunter " whose 
prey, as Spenser reads it, was man. He founded a great empire in Shinar, . 
on the Tigris and Euphrates. 

3. old A'JMBS ,- — the mythical founder of Nineveh. 

5. /bat migblie monarci. Sec.; — Alexandec the Great, bora s.c. 356, 
became King of Macedon 00 the murder of Philip ui 336, and died in 
333. The allusion in " Ammons sonne" relates to his expedition to Egypt 
(B.C. 33a, 3]i), in the course of which he reached the 'Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, and was saluted "Son of Ammon" by the obsequious priests. His 
death m 323, of fever, had in it no special characteristics to call for Spenser's 
remark " icomd of God and man, a shamefiill death he dide." Spenser 
doubtless refers to the oramon that he died of drinking. 

" '-•'«Si^' 
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49, {. Rermlia ; — mjithicil foDndei of the city of Roine. B. c. f 5 j ii the 
date moil usuallyeiven for the foundation of the city. 

6. Proud Tirqiun; — TaiqumiiK Superbut, seventh and kit of the 
Kings of Rome. 

loo lordly Ltnlstiit ; — the HoDie of Lentulm was finioui among the 
patrician guilts for iu haughtiness. It does not ippeic to which Lentnhu 
Spenser here allades. 

7. Sloui Scipio ; — Sdpio Afiicanus is meant, who was bom in B.C. tyj 
ai 334, and died in Spain about B.C. 183. His pride shewed itself in his 
struggles with the tribunes of the penple. He rescued hii brother fiom 
prison in defiance of their authority: when brought to trial, he refused to 
defend himself, set the laws at d^nce, relying on hit great name, and 
piesently left Rome of hit own accord, never to return ; — a man too proud 
and loo great to obey or to be made to obey the laws. 

stiS/bomt Hanmball; — his Ufe lay between the years B.C. 147-181. 
Spensei hits the key to his character in the word ' stubbome.' His power 
ri endurance, tenacity of purpose, resolution whether 10 act or to wait, 
and his skill in making much of small resources, are amonj; his noblest 
characteristics. But it is not so clear why he is made a victim in the boose 
of Pride. 

8. AmbHioi,! SyHo,— bom B.C. 138, died B.C. 78. SuEa (as it should 
be spelt), though of a distinguished patrician family, began bis career a very 
poor man : his ambition canied him to absolute power. 

sleriu Marias; — bom B.C. X57, died B.C. 86. The great rival of 
Sulla; he deserved the epthet 'ambitious' as welt ai that of ' stein.' His 
character was full of a sternness which readily degenerated into cruelty. 

9. High Catsar; — C. Julius Caesar, bom b.c. too, murdered b. c. 44. 
grial FompTf; — Cn. Pompeius M(^mit, bom B.C, 106, murdered 

..0. 48. 

fierce Aniomia; — Mark Antony, bom (probably) B.C. 83, slew himself 
B.C. 30. 

fiO. 3. ydrgel/ull o/lbiiryoh; — 'of their doe suboidioation as women.' 
3. The hold Simiramis !—^he mythical joint faondei (with Ninus) of 
Ninevdi. 

g. Fain Sibeitolioea; — Etheneboea (rightly spell) for love of Belletophon 
made away with herself by drinking hemlock, not by the cord, as Spenser 
has it. Cp, Aristoph. Ran, 1089. 

7. High minded Cleopatra ; — boro B.C. 69, killed herself by the sting 
.of in asp, or (as is alio told) by the pride of a poisoned comb, B.C. 30. 
E3. 1. F(a- many eorsts ; — ' by reason of many corpses.' 
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Una is rtsaitd frnm thraldom to tbtPayaimSandoybytbevnexpecUd svcamr 
of a mop of Satyrs, who adart first her, and then her ass. Sir Salyrane 
finds hir among ihtm, and prennlly blips btr to file. As tbty go, Ibiyare 
lid by Arcbimago to Saasloy; viitb bim Sir Salyrani fights, and dtaing 
the coalisl Una tscapts. 

Notice in this CiQto the (iMrited duricter of Sir Sat)mne. It is not 
quite obyious whether Spensef ii drawing a class of lodeiy, or whether he 
had some one in paiticulai in his eyej but the simple truthfulness and good 
faith of the knight, half-tatyr, halt-min, must Jtrifce every reader. Perhaps 
Speaier intended to represent the honest rough Englishman, fond of the 
country and of coodtiy-sportt, open to tnitb, bating courtier life, and con- 
trasting ^Touiably with those conrliers for whom Spenser had so deep a 
contempt. See Mother Hubberd's Tale, 797'9I4- 

1, ,t. ber viracifor In betuaUe; — 'in order to accomplish, bring ibont, her 
wreck.' See Qloss. BeaaUt. 

6. bis fool bappit ovtrsighl; — 'his happy though foolish ignorance.' 
The mariner had hut just esaped "nnwares," 

2, 7. Sbt viandnd had from oiu to othtr Ynd; — ' she would have wan- 
dered from East to West Indies.' 

7, 7. Fasmes and Satyres; — the Fauns are described is monsters, half, 
goat, half-man, with horns on theii heSids, a human face and upper par.s, 
a goat's tail and shaggy " backwaid-bent " legs, and homy hoofs. Faunus 

gods) with the Satyrs (the Greek wood-gods) ; hence Spenser's phrase ; and 
Ovid. Met. 6. 391, has 

" RnrCcolae, sylvarum numina, Fauni, 
El Salyri fratres." 
9. Sylvanas ; — a Latin divinity of the fields and woods. He is described 
as a cheerful old man, fond of music, and of the company of the Fauns and 
Nymphs. 

toumd; — 'to sleep sound 01 loimdly' may be refenedtolfae Old English 

10, 6. A lyon ipyn -. — iht objective case, ' he ' omitted ; or perhaps ' who' 
is omitted after " a greedy Wolfe," 

8, ^tdttfrom ataib ; — ' saved from death.' 

9. ehanngt 0/ /mre ;— before, the lamb feared the wolf, now, the 

11,6. rustici horror; — 'the roughness of their shaggy foreheads.' 
7. a semblance glad; — -' an appearance of joyfiilness.' 
9. Tbtir bacheard bent kneis, &c. ; — ' teach their knees (formed like 
the hinder legs of goats, and therefore bending backwards, not forwards) to 
obey her humbly.' 

12,4. LauUarad; — ' having been lately taught' 
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hasty inisl ; — the Lid too readily bdiered Arcbimago ts be the Red 
Cross Knighl. 

13,4. vnibout susptci af crimi i — ' with no tuspidoD of posable accnsition, 
oT lepioach :' she fean no ilaiidet arising from going with the wood-godi. 

5^ birdts of joyous prime ;—aiha ^m the glad moTning,' or * in the 
glad spring-time.' See Gloss. Prime. 

14, 3. homed fell: — 'horny,' (heii hoofi of homy nibitince. 

8. on cypretse siadie stout j^^tm the firm foundation (or support) of 
a eypress-wood staff. (Sec Gloss. SiadU.) The legend ran that Silranut 
(see below, on st. 1 7) carried 1 little cjprwi-tree in bit band, u a lymbol ; 
so Vitg. Geor, i. so, has 

" Teneram ab cadice ferens, Silvane. cupratum." 
Bui Spenser has changed the ihancter of the wood-god, who ii never repre- 
sented by the andenti as infirm. 

15, 1. OrBaccbHS, &c. ; — whelha they hid discovered the cheerful gnpe, 
the ■ fruit of Bacchus,' the wine-god. 

3. Or Cybelts Jrantieie riles ,- — Cybele, or Rhea, " the great mother of 
the gods," was worshipped in woods and mountains by hev 'frantic' priests, 
the Corybantes, with drums, cymbals, horns, and wild dances. Her rite* 
were supposed to be 1 matter of direct ' enthusiasm ' or inspiration, 

6. thai mirrbour rare; — the term ' mirchour' is eilher used to denote 
her bright beauty, or, as it is used of "the minor of cluTalry," to denote 
the perfection and pattern of chivalry, 

8. Dryope ; — 1 daughter of King Dryops, whom the Hamadryads 
stole and carried into the forest, where she became a njmph. 

16, 5. la daubl M dttme; — ' in doubt whether to deem.' 

9. missHh ioa, ice.; — Diana is always described ai the huntteM- 
goddess, with bow and quiver, and buskins 10 the knee. 

17. a. dearest Cyparisse, — the legend ran that Silvanns, who was attached 
to Cyparissus, one day by chance Idlled a hind bdonging To the youth ; 
whereon the boy died of grief, and was turned into a cypress, which after- 
wards became the symbol of Silvanus, who is represented as carrying one 
in his hand. Cp. note to st. 14. 

4. not fain la Ibis;—' not fair (if compared) to this.' 

8. n'otjrf after joy; — 'would not (fw-swoijrf) afterwards be cheerful.* 

g. selfi-unid annoy; — self-willed. 01 self-impoted ennui, or distress. 
18,1. ffamaA^oifcs ;— these were the nymphs of trees ; abiding in trees, 
and dying with them. But Spenser, with poetical hceuce, disengages them 
from Uieir trees, and sends them running to see Una. 

3. Naiadis ; — these were the nymphs of fiesh waters, whether rivers, 
lakes, or springs. 

8. ibeir vioody kind ; — ' thdr wood-bom nature.' 
19,1. lucillesst liicty maid ;—t Gieek phraseology; it means ' lucky (in 
her deliverance, and in the worship of the Fauns), though unlucky (in the 
loss of her knfght, and in her wanderings).' 

7. made her lb' imogi of idolalryts ;^Spenser wishes to shew that 
half-instrnded minds will worship the outward symbol or declaration of 
truth, while they are ignorani of its substance : and that if they are forbidden 
to do this, that then thev will desceiid to worship even the grotesque icci- 
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dents coaneded with truth : so the Satyrs ta\i to adoring the while asi on 
which Una rode. Todd thiniu that there ii an allnsion heie to the pagan 
notion that the Chriitiins worshipped the iss. It clearlf lefeu to the 
' Festival of the Ass,' celebrated by the mediiral Church in honour of the 
ass on which our Lord rode when He entered into Jemsatetn. 

20. I. a floUi toarlUa hagbl ; — Sir Satyiane. He indicate! the point of 
combination between the savage and the civilized — courteous chivalry and 
untaught woodland hfe. His bther is a Satyr, his mother 1 noble lad; ; 
and he himself, brought op in the woods, has a hunter's tastes, a certain 
love of the brutal and animal life, together with a capacity for refinement 
and a deare of truth. Upton says that by Sit Salyrane was shadowed forth 
" Sir John Peirot, whose behaviour, though hooest, was too coarse and nide 
for a court. Twas well known that he was a son of Henry VIII." 

2J, 1. bi taught the lindv ymp; — imitated from Ariosto, Orl. Fur. 5. 57. 

25, a. maister of bis guite : — who had taught him his way of life. 
3. iis borridwiB! — 'the ronghness of his appearance.* 

26, 4. &i ligri crmS; — the accent is thrown on to the last syllables. 
boli Jurci ami fM ; — ed. 1 590 reads ' swifte and cmell :' but it is 

corrected in the Faults Escaped. In the Malone copy the word " fierie and 
fell" are on a slip of paper, pasted over the older reading, probably cut from 
a copy of the 1596 ed. [Rev. W. H. Bliss,] 

29, 9. viorlb tiias blcma ; — as hy Fame's trumpet. 

80, 4. offtprtHg aimeitnl; — 'his ancient descent' — whence he sprung. 
Upton renders it " to see hil andait sire, and hii sire's ofRpring," so escaping 
from the strangeness of the epithet. Though 'auncient' does probably refer to 
' sire,' it certainly also relates to' offspring,' Spenser uses the word 'oltpring' 
in the sense of (not descendants, but) parents in Bk. II. ix. 60. See Gloss. II. 
9. Tretasacrid lori; — does not this refer to the Refotmation making 
its way in country places, teaching the dull rustics 1 

31. 3. compart; — is thia ' gather together,' or 'learn,' or 'compare with 
her misfortunes 1 ' The first usage would be most after ^wnser's manner. 

5. Blaming Cjfjorttau; — we now say 'blaming Fortune' — though 
the older idiom remains in use among the people, 

33, 3. The gtnSt virgin ; — is objective to ' he led away.' 

g. to itttyra. Si/:. ; — that is, ' for lat jrs,' &c. j or, ' for it to be told 10 
the satyrs.' 

34. 5. ntues, that did abroad biAdi , — ' new things which happened in the 

SS. f . a Jacobs slaffi ; — St. James is usually represented with a [^Igrim's 
hat and staff. The staff was used in pilgrunage to the shrine of St. James 
of ComposteHa. Or the Jacob may be the patriarch, who "worshipped, 
leaning on the lop of hit staff." Heb. it. 21 ; Gen. 3a. 10. Cp. also 
Shakespeare. Mereh, of Venice, a. 5. 

37, 4, K'itic(>mg-/(.— 'with aseizure like that of death.' 

8. Tbt furlbtr proaue, &e.;— 'the detaib, yet unknown, of her 

9, fan bfare ; — a Latin cnnstruciion : the verb in the principal sen- 
tence following a subject (nom. case) 'he' involved in the relative 'who' 
of the dependent sentence. 
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38, 7. so grttdity imJmB, Su, ; — ■ imbrue themselves to greedily in blood, 
that, though drunk with it, yet each thirsted »ftet the life of hii Ibe.' 
■ Thtisted" by mewthesis for ' thirsted' ; as ' cradled' for ' curdled.' 

39, 1. Ibal mr vioani ;— ' that ever won the riclory.' In line 7 of this 
canto, the word 'wonne' signifies 'wone,' 'dwell.' As has been before re- 
marked, two words of the same sound and spelling may rhyme together, if 
their senses differ. 

41, 5. viiih like Irtason; — 'endeavour to fight me with the lame "guile 
and tiecheious train" with which you have slain the Red Cross Knight.* 

8. tbrit-tqtaot ; — of three equal sides ; so ' four-square' ii of foDr 
equal sides. In Book II. vii. 5, he speaks of 'wedges square.' 'Square' 
(Ital. squadn, from Latin quadrari^ is tightly used only of four-sided 
figuiei. 

42, 4. UnU;— blended, miied up, my name, &c 

7. where tarst bis arms tvere imi,-— refers to Arehimago's counlerfcit 
suit of aimaui, in which he personated the Red Cross Knight. 

8. TV mtbaunur vaiae ! — 'vain' is here either 'foolish,' or 'in vain;' 
'the foolish magician would not have rued.' 'Should rue ' — ' should haye 
rued,' as is not unconunon in Spenser. 

43, 3. Each olbir beni bis enimy lb queU; — ' each, bent on killing hii 
enemy, assails the other.' Ed. 1590 inserts a comma after 'other; ed. 

4. plati and nuaie ; — armour of viboit sheets of steel, and iwnwi 

3. That it I 
". 1 . 

a. fcuBting lacb, Ih 
let (permit) themselves to 
to get back their breath.' 

4. Atiubtn two bores: — imitated from the fight between Palamon 
and Aidte in Chancer's Rnigbtcs Tale, 1 1 60. 

5. gory sides; — pierced, or wounded. So we speak of a bull goring 

7. foming wrath ; — a construction conesponding to that of the 
'cognate accusative' in Latin. Spenser (v. aS) has "faming taire," of 
the horses of Nidll. 

8. ihttuSilts; — shews the passage of this word froiQ substantive to 
conjunction of time : ' the whiles ' is ' the times,' ' the moments ' when ; 
thence ' while,' ' whilst,' is ' during the time that,' 

45, I . bad hreatbid once ; — ' when once they had recovered breath.' 

47, 7. lomn loitn on Iby paii ; — a lover's token was the lady's glove, 
kerchief, or the Kke, worn by her lover on his hehnet. The Saracen here 
speaks disdainfully — 'take my hard knock on thy hehnet, instead of 4 
lover's token." 

8, So tbty luo fight;— 10 ed. 1596; but ed. 1590 has 'so they to 
fight ■ = ' so they fall to fight,' like the ordinary phrase, ' to they to dinner." 

48, I. wbicblballiaiBgliild:—'v\to told that Ue,' or 'which that' is 
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9. tuill Bttd amlbtr place; — plice Tor the " batleli end" never was 
found. The thread would doubtiesi have been picked up id one of the 
bter Bookl, bad the work eret been Eoished. 



CANTO vn. 

Tbt Rtd Croa Knight is fursmd and found iy Dvtsa. 3b* btgiales him 
into doffing bia armour, and draiiag of aa mcbaalid tpring ; vibtna bis 
alrtngib fails bim, and bt is madt caplivt by Orgogiio. The duiarf tscapes, 
milts tatb Una, and tills btr 0/ bis sad fall. Una in her Iroubli ii 
found by Princi Artbw, to wbom sbi opms ber griff. Hi promisis to 
bdpber. 



1, 4. dytd dttp is graint , — ' deeply ingnined.' Sec Glosi. Oraii, 

2, 3. WbimH bad hfi :—aiip^ of •tarn: 

5, I. Pboebt; — one of die names of Artemit. iDswering aj a 
Fhoebm, at Diana to Dianui, Janui. 

9. all Ibal driuii tbtrmf, &c. ;- 
bj Ovid, Met. 15, 17. Tawo, Gier 

6, 6. ca first Atmsdvet not felt ; — ' at £rel did not feel themtelves to be 
cbioged.' 

7, 9. Ins vnrtady wtaponi ,'~thc Knight, dallying with Deceit (or Rome 
in the ■ reaction' of the latter half of the siMtenib century), lays aside his 
Sctiptuial armour, and is taken by Oigoglio (Anlichrisl) at a ditadvanlage. 

8, 4. An iadaaia j'emif;— Orgogiio, or Pride, a fine piece of Spenserian 
mythology, bom of Earth and Wind, that i>, of base matter and false 
puffing-up spirit ; his foster-Either, Ignorance. Brulalily, falsehood and brag- 
ging, ignorance, here are the diree chief dements of giant character, is 
drawn in Oothic romance. Compare the two forms of Pride drawn by 
Speaier, Lucifera, the pride of luiuiy and worldlineis, and Orgogbo, the 
pride of brutality. 

S- Tbai wiib bis lallmsse, &c, ;— so Horace, Od. 1. I. 36, " Sublimi 
fetiam udera Venice." 

6. Tbt grrmad iki gnmtd, ftc. ;— So Ariosto, Orl. Fur. 7. 5. 6; 
" E ia tietnir nel iuo lenii la leira." 

10, 6. left to lossi; — abaadODCd by hii better mind and heavenly armour, 
and given np to di^race. 

11, I. Tbattebm; — 'so that :' or 'that' may refer to bii mace. 
1. insupportable ; — the accent must lie on the second syllable. 

12, t. That eoiddi—' that (it, the strcdte) could ;' so too ' were nat'» 
'were (it) not.' 

4. fotddrtd all ; — ' allogethet beaten to dutt.' 
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13, I. Al «^Bi Ibal, &c. ; — thit conceptioD comet Ironl AriotU, Oil. 

" Che fiibbrkito nel T»rureo fondo 
Fosti per man di Belzebli maligna." 
It is ilio fioely earned oat by Miltiui, P. L. 6. ^3, &c. 

8. smoiddry cloud of duddib stiaciing smote ; — notice the tense of 
ditgutt given by the very words. Cp. the fop's disgutt it guDpowdei in Shike- 
tpeaie, i. Henry IV. i. j. Spenset draws the eipretsion "divelith yron 
engin" fiom Aiioslo, Otl, Fur. 9. 13. "la machioa infernal." 

9. tb' only bnatb ; — ' the breath alone.' 

1*. I. So diBmiid, So:. ; — ' when the giant saw the knight so daonted.' 
5, OrgogUo; — that is. Pride. It. orgogtio. Ft. orguti!. Spenser 
evidently derives the name fkim Gt. ipyia, to be swollen out with witid ; 
for (viii. 34) he makes him collapse " like an emptie blader.' 

6. ^ morlaSl band ; — manus letifera, death-dealing hand, 

7. do Km not to dyt;—Fr.le fain mourir; It. /onrffa morirt; a 
very common phrase ^ eaily English writers. Chaucer. Romaunt of the 
Rose, 1063 : " An boadred have they do lo dyt." 

15, 1, as tit spoil; — 'guerdon, reward, to goodly as the declared it;' 
that is, heiself. 

5. possisstdo/his murfiyund mah; — 'took poitettioa of hit oewly- 
fbund companion. See Gloss. Mail. 

IB. 8. A montlrovs btast;—cp. Rev. 17. 3. 

17, I. Ibal naOBimtd Biatt; — the Lernean hydia, oKptiag of Typhon 
and Echidna, ravaged the coimtiy about Letnae, near Argos, dwelliag in 1 
twamp thereby. ■' Gieat Alcidet." that is, Heiacles (Hercnlei). attacked 
and vanquished it theie. The twamp was near the well Amymone, which 
it probably what it meant by Spenser's Stremona, a name of the poeft own 
coinage. Possibly he meant Staymon. 

18, a. bouse o/biavfalygodtilraugbl; — ' raoght,' old pret. of ' to teach.' 
A Homeric phrase. 

7. boly beasis fortlaugbt: — ' untaught people theic holy behests,' or 
dnties. Or ' foietaught ' may be ' befote4aoght ;' ' he trod under foot 
taaed duties which had been befoie-tau^t.' 

19, 4. Ms/orlome uieed; — his clothing, which he had abandoned. 

5, missing most at lutd; — most wartiog in the time of greatest need. 

20, 8. livtly bnalb ; —Mc-pYiag, juit as 'mortal' is used for death- 

22, 5. Silb cnuU fattt, &c. ; — ' tince the Fates unfasten the sorrowful 
threads which lied together my life and my love.' 

23, 3. in dtipist dongton; — ' in,' here used as ' into ;' perhaps following 
the Latin idiom. 

9. ibtir deadly meed; — ' their due reward of death.' 
25, S. Ibe biOer halefiiu stound; — 'the bitter destructive moment;* the 
moment of telling me of my knight's death. Oi ' stound ' — blow, at some- 
times in O. Eng. 

9. mart favour I bave found ;—k. than I eipei:ted. 
27, 3. lo maisitr sorroufull assay ; — i. e. the attack of lotiow on het 

„,.., A.oogic 
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7. WoM ntver lady load dtartr day ; — ' no lad; «■> there evei who 
mote deitlf loved the light of day than,' &c. 

29, t. A goodly kiigbl; — Prioce Arthur, who, as Speniei lelii m ui the 
Letter to Sit Walter Raleigh, it introduced into each Book. He is Mag- 
rdfianei, says Spenset, the perfection of all viKuei. containing them ^1. 
By MagniScencc then is meant that virtue which Aristotle calls Magna- 
nimity. Whether Prince Arthur shadows fortb Lord Leicester or not, he 
certainly intended to pourtray the pattern English gentleman, by birth, 
manners, and education ; the ideal which Spensei always had before his 

4. Hii glilliraad armour .- — made for him by Merlin. 

SO, 4. UJu Htspena;~ii the evening star exceeds othec stars in bright- 
ness. This stone, "shapt like a ladies head," is an effigy of the Faery 
Queene, Queen Elizabeth. 

5. the vreaiir ugbtt ; — ' the eyesight of men too weak to endure it.' 
This use of the conipanlive is not rare with Spenser. 

81, 3. For ali the crisi, &c. ; — (Jther, father of Prince Arthur, wore on 
his hehn a dragon, and was sumamed the Pen-dragon (Celt, ^n, the 
head). The description is from Tasso, g. 15, where he paints the Ijultan's 
hdmet: 

" Porta il Soldan sir Velmo borrido e grande 

Serpe, che a dilunga, e '1 collo tnoda, 

Sii le zampe s'inalza, e I'ali ipande, 

E piega in arco la forcuta coda. 

Par (£e tre lingue vibri, e che fuor mande 

Livida spuma," &c. (See Todd's edition.) 
Notice the beauty of this limilitode. It was doiely imitated by Marlowe 
in his Tamburlane, 4. 4 (acted in IJ91). 

32, 6. On lop ofrrttM Selinis ;— prdiably Selinus in Sicily. 

33, I. HU warlih ibiild: — this is imitated closely from the shield of 
Atlanta, in Arioslo, Orl. Fur. 1. 55 ; 

" D'nn bel drappo di seta avea coperto 
Lq scudo in braccio il cavalier celeste. 
Come avesM non so tanto sofferto 
' Di tenerlo nascosto in quella veste ; 
Cb' immantinenle che lo mostta aperto, 
Forza i chi 1 mira abbarbagliato resle. 
E cada, come corpo morto cade, 
E veuga al negromante in potertade. 
Splende lo scudo a guisa di piiopo ; 
E luce altra non i tanto lucenle. 
Cadete in terra alio spleodore fb d'uopo 
Con gb occhi abbacinati e lenza menle." 

8. il laiitr ptrcai could ; — ■ could never pierce it." 

31, I. v/att; — used by Spenser as a perf. act.; we now say 'he was wont.' 
J, But vibta 01, ac.;— elliptical ; ' bat (he would display it) when as,', 

Sk. : or it may be = ' save when.' 

8. silptr Cynllna ; — the moon, which witches were supposed to blur 

■nd vol by tlieir enchantments. 
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9. As ukn birfiiet, lkc.\ — so Milton, P. L. a. 66f : 

"Tod»Q« 

With Upland witches, while the laboiing Moon 
Eclipses It their charms," 
85, 1. i<r«i/,— ' o?er it." 

3. sittb at mmd in tigbl; — aU false appcanoces; whatcrei wore 1 
better' face than it had a tight to. 

8. vibmbimUsI; — —'when it pleated him.' The rerb 'list' ii nsuilly 
impersonal, and Speniei uses impetsonals with a dat. of the pert. pion. 



Round Tab^e. See Tennyson's Vivian, in the Idylls of the King. 

7. Co armts bt/eU; — 'he took to arms,' became kntght-errant 

8. ivlns bt dyde; — Lord Leicester died A.D. 1588. 
37. 7. Iramph!—td. 1590 teads 'amble.' 

SS, j. fitting furposi I — 'seemly conversation.' 

39, 7. Sueb Mpltat barmet, &c.; — 'such evils as cannot be helped are 
better kept hidden.' 

40, g. Found «tvtrbdp,v/bo, &!:.•, — tbii is a Latin conitniction, the rela- 
tive ' who ' carrying with it the nom. to the verb ■ found.' 

41, I. grial gritfi will rM bt tou/ff;— fashioned on Seneca's sayiog, 
Hippol. 604, " Curae leves loqnuBtui, ingentes stupent," ' slight troubles 
diattei, but great griefs are still.' 

8. but fitib dm pain ; — ' no faith is so firm that flesh may not im- 
pair, weaken, it.' 

42, 3. Tbal ber peraoadtd : — 'that (he) periuaded her.' 

43, 3. lb' onily daugbUr, &c,;— Tralh, daughter of Eden, which is in- 
vaded by the Dragon, the devil. 

4. tiAQtu (jiia/ dalinits, &c.; — ' while their Fates revolved in their 
even, undisturbed orbits,' 

8. WiieiPiiion.&c.;— the three rivers of Paradise, Gen, 1,11,13, M- 
The human race loses Eden through that gteal Dragon ; and Truth is com- 
pelled to wander through the world. 

44, 3. rorwry,-— a mistake for Tartattu, the place of torment in the in- 
femal regions. 

45, 3, Ibat btavm aalii about; — cp. the mare grandiloquent phrase ' the 



46, 4. Tbal Hoblc ordtr, &c.;— this is probably an allusion to the Order 
of the Gaiter, as an Order pledged to the maiden Q^een : or it may simply 
mean the heroic spirits gatheied round her at court. 

5. Gloriant; — see canto i. 3. 

7. Gtopotit ii rid ;—' is called Cleopolis,' that it, ' the city of glory," 
or London. See canto i, 58. 

47, 8, ofmanyoni; — we now say 'many an one;' but Spenser follows 
the older style. So Gower, Conf, Am. i -. "For oowe a dale is many one 
which speaketh." &c. 

48, 7. my doUfull disavmtiinms dean; — 'my sid unlucky harm' or 
woe. See Gloss. Diart. 

„,., A.oogic 
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I. iHy eaptivi limguor; — 'tay eril condition of langooT Oi 
:' being nud like Ilil. tallivo, or £ng. 'ciilifFi' ot pethi 



that desire,' Sec. 

BO, 5, Tbal brougbl not bacie, &c.;—uiilivti.orno the windeiing of the 
soul troDi Truth into byviyt, irhich end in Gpiritual death. The phia&e, 
taken literaUy, is difficult 1 for bow can the ' foot of living wight biiog back 
the baleftil body dead.' Spenser means, doubtless, ■ whoever treads these 
paths, hit body fuU of bale (evil) is brought back dead.' 

7. Jlfiw omly/ot; — mult mean •isfuciai foe;' Truth being specially 
opposed to Falsehood (in the person of Duessa), So Bk. II. \, 2 : 
" His oiuty hart toie, and his ontly foe." 

51, 4. wilb nagbly niall; — this Todd renders by 'blow' — surely erro- 
Deonslj, It is bii chib, " his taortiO mace," as Speasei calls it, vii. 10. 



CANTO VIII. 

Una leads Prbat Arthur A) Ibi Qianfs castle; lebtnet the monster cama 
forth, aceampaHud by Dutssa riding on &e mtn-beadtd beast. Btil Arthur 
days the Oiarit, teounds the beast, captures Duessa, enters Ibe castle, and 
drams tbt Red Crosi Knigbt, in sad estate, out of a dark duagton. They 
strip Dueisa of her finery, and Itt her flee, 

1. In this stanza lies the 'moral' of the whole tale. 

3, 5. an borne ofbvgli smoil.^'i small bugle's horn,' that is, 'a small 
horn of a young 01.' See Gloss. Bogle. 

6. in ttmted gold ; — > gay in (with) twisted gold and taisels,' 

4, I, 1. Wos B««r. .rfirf_^;— notice again the omission of the nom., 
which Spenser probably imitates from the llal, 

8. No gate so strong, &c.; — Ariosto, Oil. Fur. 15, 15 ; and indeed il 
is one of the ' propertiei ' of the ancient romances. Cervantes does not miss 
it; see Don Qs<tol*> 7' '. 

S> 3- offrievaU, — ' of its own accord.' 

6, 5- bloody mouthed viilh late otitUfeail; — a clear allusion to the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, a.d. I.S78; it may also refer to the atro- 
cities of the Spaniards in the Low Counttits. 

9. eger greedinissi ; — ' eagerness for battle.' 

7, r. buckled bim lofigbt; — ' came to close terms.' Two armies are said 
by (Tdil to "buckle together." The O. Engl, word was 'buske,' to gel 
ready to come to dose terms, 

4. ragged snubbes and knoltie gnane ,■— rough ends of branches broken 
or cut off, and knotty fibre of the club itself. 

8, 6. up did tbroa;—''A' omitted, as so often in Spenser. So in the 
next itaiiza " butlei faith " for 'behuili fonh.' 
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9, 1. morion lins; — ' the sim of morUli ; ' a Litininn. ' mortilia pecton.' 
This stmzt is imitated from Homer, II, 14. 414. Pope noticci this puallel, 
and holds 10 it m hii tiansktion : 

" As when the bolt, r«d-hisiing from »bove, 
Dirts on the consecrated pluit of Jove, 
The mountain oak ia flaming rain lies. 
Black from the blnw, and smokes of sulphnr rise." 
3. draiTy/boif;— 'fend;' spelt /«M)d in Bk. IV. L 36. 

10, 8. Large streamts :~a Lalinism, ' flumini larga,' plenteoos itreuni. 
The allqrion in 1. 9 is to the smitten rock in the wilderness, Ex. 1 7. 6. 

11, 5- in Cymbrian ptaou; — this plain may be the ' Cimbric Cheisonese,' 
now Jutland, Eimous for its cattle ; ai more probably the steppes of the 
Ciirnneriani in S. Russia and the Crimea. 

6, An btrd of buUes 1 — no necessity to call this a ' catachreas lor 
calves.' Spenser meant bulls when he wrote it. 

iiadly ragi ; — ' the fierceness of their natural passion." 

12, 6. lUie fittTOiag brand); — the riiyme demands ' brand:' but thete js 
no authority for altering it, " Threatening his heades " is a Latiniim, as has 
before been noticed, 

\&, 1. 10 bt i^ronltd so;— 'to be so met face to face.' See Gloss. 
A^oat. 

14, 1, her golden eup; — cp. Rev. 17. 4. 

15, J, did ieixe;— 'did &x: 

5. Tbal tirbeti, &c.;— 'that' is the objective pron. — 'when the Knight 
observed, that.' 

IS, 3. In ofu alone left band; — ' in one hand alone remaining (o him.' 
Some have coneeted the text to 'right hand,' to avoid the apparent contra- 
diction ; for in stanza 10 he lays, " he smott olf hii b^ aime." Bat ' left ' 
in the teit clearly means ' remaining,' 

19, I. And in bit fi^. Ac.;— from Ariosto, Otl, Fur. 13, Ss, where 
Ruggiero dis[Jayi the enchanted shield : 

" Rnppe il velo, e squardd, die gli ci^a 
Lo spaventoso ed incantito lampo 
Al cui splendor cader si convenia 
Con gli occbi ciechi, e non vi stia alcun scampo." 
1. bis veil! — "its covering.' Spenser uses 'its' only to signiff 'it is,' 
not as a neut. pron. He uses, however, 'it selfe' (see it. 13). 'Its' occurs 
in the English Bilile of 1611. See Wrighf s Bible Word-Book. 

20, \. fhalfiili'biaded ; — 'many-headed.' 

21, 5. their fortes: — so all edd. It probably should be 'hit forces;' unlesi 
■ their ' refers to the Giant, Doessa with hei cip, and the beasL ' 

23. 4. S. 7. her fouada&m.. ber heaped higbl,.il selfe; — SpensH here 
changes the gender of the pron. Why is a castle feminine? We still 
speak of 'viigin fortresses;' but il is probably from the Latin tvrris, 
as in the passage whence Spenser seems to take these lines — Statins, Theb. 
9- 554- • 

25, 3, crounud aitrt; — the high cap sunonnded with a coronet; the 
papal tiara. 

9. So brougbt taitobit lord; — 'her' ondentood liom ptenons line. 
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28, 8. moit; — rilhtr for 'm»k«t' ot ' dost mike.' 

27, I. And you;— "W the Squire," siys Churcli : but Una, withonl > 
break, goes on to speak of the same person as "masler of tbe field," &c. 
Probably 'and you' must be taken as equivalent to ' and oh I thou,' &c., 
ot absolutely, — ' and as to you what halh poor virgin for you ? ' 

30, 1. An old old man; — Ignorance, fpster-fathet and servant of Pride, 
ever looking behind him, without foresight or knowledge. 

7, uauudnsl; — a Latinism, 'the rust arising from disuse.' 

33. 8. in agti grave dtgrte ; — 'in the grave period of thy age. or Ufe.' 
3S. 4. Thai griatal princes prisincemigbt behold; — ' that might see the 
pretence of greatest princes ;' were £t for their habitation. 

8. AoCifriaf^JIiwii,-— 'so that it was dreadliil.' 

^. sacred tabts over it was stromed rwu ;^accursed ashes; notice 
' was ' after ■ ashes .' 

3fl, I . And there beside, &t. ; — Rev. 6. g, 10 : "I saw under the altar the 
louls of them that were slain," Sk. 

88. 6. changed ibriee Iheir bea; — i, e. their shape, not their co/ow. 

40, 3. nicer bands ; — a Latinism not unusual with Spenser, for ' too nice.' 

41, 3. fir viani of belter bits; — "for want of good food.' 

0. whose BUgbty browned boa/rs ; — ' mighty brawny muscles." See 
Gloss. Browned Bown, 

42, 6. leiar evill starre, &c. ; — the ' influence ' of good and bad stars itill 
formed a large part of the laith of mankind in Spenser s day. So Bk. II. ii. 1, 
" Ah luckleise babe, borne under cmeQ starre," and sec Note on that place. 

43, i. fortune mine ovoaed foe; — an allusion (as also Bk. II. ix. 8. 
"Fortune, the foe of famous chevisiunce") to the old ballad "Fortune, my 
foe." See note on Bk. II. ii. 8. 

5. shall treble penatmee pay; — 'your good, which will be penance 
and grief, to Fortune my foe, shall be threefold as great as your wrongs 

6. good groiees ofevUs pri^e; — 'good springs out of the proof (ot 
endurance) of evils.' 

44, 4, breeds deligbt; — this (the reading of all edd) can scarcely be 
conect. Jortin suggests ' dislike 1' Church proposes " Muscke breeds no 
delight," &c; possibly 'despight' is the right word. The meaning must be 
• it breeds no delight to tell tales of suffering ; indeed, even best music breeds 
no delight in an unwilling ear, how much less these jarring sounds.' 

S. witb yron pen; — cp. Job 19. 24. 

45, J. Todober die, &c.;— let us hope that this is a protest against the 
persecution of Romanists. 



49, 8. berJUlhy feature ; — ' her foul person ; ' the foulness of her fashion- 
ing. An this description of Dueiia, lirst as falsely fair, then as truly foul, is 
drawn to the letter from Ariosto. Or). Fur. 7. 73: for Ehieisa ii modelled 
upon Aiiosto'i Alcina, who, after long fascinating Rogeto by her false youth 
■nd beauty, i> at last, by virtue of the ring, disfJayed in her real seniU'y and 
luLineaj: 



ogle 
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" Pillido, CTspo, c madlentc ivea 

0^1 dente di boca era caduto.'^ 
See Wutoa's note on thit passage. 

G0,3. Ibe lua^fail mldtnuse; — 'the wilderness all walte, or dc>oliI«.' 
Has Spemer mixed np the description of the scarlet woman with that of the 
"woman clothed with the lun," who "fled into the wildemesl'"' — Rev. 



Princf Arlbur Ulli Ai Uko bit tlory and bit lovt. 4fitr fiimJIy gifii tte 
HBO Kiagbli fori. Tbi Rid Cms Knigbl lOon itfUr mult Sir Trtvami 
fimng from tbt caia of Dtspair ; info wbieb Cbc Knigbl |Wt doum, wd, 
afiir biiHg tort Itmpitd, leartely exapis by Una's bitp. 

1,1. goodly goldn ebaau; — cbivilcy, or hoDoor. The cbatactet of 
Prince Aithut, oi ' Magnificence,' the chaiactei in which, according to 
Spenser, all Timet meet, ii here hileaded, 

2. i.. litm list ;— ' it pleated them.' See Gloss. List. 

fill ,—• befell (them),' or ' fell out.' So Gower, Conf. Am. l : " As 



it fal^'t 



iritd bt in IbaiiilisK Ihought; — ' would not be forgotten, bot would 
be buried in her mind \ thankless, because unlcnowing whom to thank.' 

3, 3- ibe lignagt ; — Prince Artbnr is the ton of UtEer, the Pendiigon, but 
is taken from hit mother at his birth, and ii kept in igooraoce of bit 
parentage. 

g. in gmde Ibmits ; — 'in the manners of one gently bora." See GloJi. 
Tbewts. 

i, 6. Rauran maisy bare ;— hoary, white with moss. Selden letis ns that 
Rauian-vaur is a hill in Merioncihshire. The Dee rises in Merionethshire, 
passiog through Bala lake. According to the legends, Arthur is Comiib : 
but Spenser prefers to place him in the home of the British me, in Walei. 

5, 1 . Merlin ; — the great magician of the romances of Prince Arthur's 

4. tutors nouriltire ;^lhe bringing up by his guardian, Timon, 
Q. in her just term ; — ' time in its proper limit,' or, ' in its doe course.' 
Spenser perhaps makes ' time' tern, after A.S. lid. 
6, 1. Wdl tmrlby impt ; — ' right worthy scion.' See Gloss. Impt. 
7. 5. forced fury , — ' with furious compulsion.' Prince Arthur refen to 
the power of love, which drives him with forced (forcible) tuiy onwards. 

follomng bis btbisl; — ' following' is either (1) governed (most pro- 
bably) by 'wound' in line j; in which case the sense runs thus: 'or that 
wound, which rankles in my breast, following his (its) bidding with force 
and fury, brought me hither ;' or (a) it is governed by ' me' in line 6, and 
the comma after ' behest' must go out ; in this case it will be ' the wound. 
Sec, brought hither me, following his (its) bidding with fuiy of compulsion.' 
B, 3. l4* ; — ed. l59oreadi ■that." 

5. 7imon!,-— ed, 1590 reids'Cleons.'but cotreeled in Faults Escaped. 
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\^,%. joyd (0 tlirrt tip tirift; — 'dcUghled to make disturbance in the 
midsl of their mouroing.' 

11, 9- iHDi* As^i/ ;^' greateit contempt,' or ' conlemptnout handling.' 

12, 1, himyour iofiesM joy ;— the Red Cross Knight, ' haples«' because 
of the sad plight to which Oigoglio had reduced him. 

a. BOB motof ;— ' now stupefied' or perhaps ' now matched ' — 'wh* 
hare now found my match or mate.' See Glosi. A mail. 

g. favour miiu iattal ; — ' he propitious to my purpose.' 

13, 5, Ibi humour suiiet imbayd .-->-' the sweet moisture and coolness of 
the shade lulled all my senses 10 rest,' 

IB. 8. ntvcr vmad lo rcsl; — ^' rowed never to rest,' — the negative mis- 

17, 4. Wlost umndnia faith, &c. ; — ' whose wonderful fidelity (or trait) 
was strongest when my case seemed at Its worst.' i. e, when the Ojant had 
him in thrall. Tralh will not desert man, though man may Ute from her. 

7. Of that great Quemt, &c. ; — Lord Leicester's death, in 158S, docs 
not hinder Spenser from tLis allusion, which may have seemed to him even 
nobler, in that it must now tell of heavenly, not of earthly, affection. 

18,1. So divtrdy diicouraag.Sa:.; — used absoltilely; ' so while they were 
divetiely discoursing," 8k. 

19, J. Emboad teilb gold/ — "having a vaulted (or bowed) cover of 
gold," Mjs Wirton. Or perhaps embowed = embossed. 

7. A hooit ; — the Bible, fit gift from the chimpioa of Protestantism, 
the companion of Trath. 

20,3. didfrai; — 'did prey on' or ravage, 

21. 6. bisfeart .— ' the object of his fear.' 

9. a fole of Pegasus bis *i>ni;— of the breed of Pegasus, the famous 
winged horse of Gredt mythology. 

23, 1. uibal mister wight ;—• what manner of person.' See Gloss. Mster. 

2j, 1. He anau;erd, &c. ; — Pope, writing on Odyssey lo, highly praises 
this description of despair and fear: "The description sets the figure fiiU 
before our eyes ; he speaks short, and in broken and interrupted periods, 
which eicellently represent the agony of his thoughts ... he breaks out into 
interrogations, which, as Longinus observes, give great motion, strength, and 
action to discourse," &c 

26, 9. bad betie partaier oflbt place ; — 'had not greater grace (Ihan was 
granted to my companion) delivered me thence, I should have shared with 
him the miseries of the place.' 

27.7. lov'd iaibeUasl degree;— i.e. did not love at all. 'did not love in 
the least' (where in the ordinary phrase the word 'degree' is understood). 

8. loo high intent; — her mind was fixed on too high aims. 

28,3- Goi/romiimmeHiise;—' God deliver (preserve) me from him." 
Said with the sign of the cross. See Gloss. Bless. 

5. A man of bell; — Scriptural usage, based on Hebrew. So 'man of 
God,' ' son of man.' 

6. after fairt artides ; — ' afterwards informs us fairly,' pleasantly. 

8. as snalre in hidden uieedes; — 'in weeds that hide him from view.' 
The " snake in the grass" is a common proverb — " latet anguis in herba." 
29,3. Emboli am bale : — 'overwhelmed with eviL' See G\oa. EtiAoss. 
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SI, I. Hoinmay a man. Sic ;~'how can a man be pieniled Da (gained 
over) by Idle talk ta destroy himself?* 

1. Ibt ciatlt of bis btallb;— the phiiie is to be fonnd in the title of a 
book, Eliot'i Castle of Helthe, published 1534. 

3, / mote, &c. ;— ' I, whom trial has just taught {replied the esuped 
Knight); I, who would not go through tbe like again for ill this world's wealth, 
know how his subtle tongue,' &c. Notice the old dissyllabic gen. ' worldes.' 

32,7. nol for gold tior gUt; — Chuieh su^eWf ' fee,' as in ;t 43. If'glee,' 
the reading of all edd., bt right, it will be aeiriy equiTalent in meaoiDg 
to our " foi love or money," 

33,6. Ibt ghattly ovAt : — from Vi^il, Acq. 4. 461 : 

" Sotaque culmlnibiu fenli carmine bobo 
Saepe queri," &c 

34, 3. Ibt ragged ntky huts : — the projectiaDt of the rock ; imitated 
ftotn the Greek iytaXi). Aeschylus, Prom. 5. 1019, wtrpala dyic^^. 

35, 1. That cursed matt, &c. ; — Despair seizes on the heart which either i» 
suffering (like Sir Terwin) front disappointment, or (at in the case of the Red 
Cross Knight) on those who are unnerved by suffering, or by remembrance 
of past ill-doings. The Red Cross Knight is here meant to provide a picture 
of spiritual unfaithfulness. He distnisti Truth, he tails into dn, he becomes 
its caprive ; then he is aroused out of it, and escapes, his spiritual life being 
much weakened and shaken. Then he becomes aware of its honors, 
deems himself fallen and reprobate, can find no peace, condemns himself, and 
is in danger of perishing by the hind of despair. 

6, 7. bis hollow eyne Loail deadly dull ; — so Chaucer has " He on her 
cast his bevy dedtly lynt." 

ZG,6- Alt waJIowed ; — 'wallowing,* Spenser sometimes uses the p.p. 
(as old English writers do) where we now take the pres. p. ; so ' doted ' (bt 
' doting,' and (jirobabty) ' hidden' for ' concealing.' 

37, 7. Tbe atiibor, &c. ;— ' we here behold (thee) the author of this act' 

8. Wbat juslici, &c. ; — ' what kind of justice is there that can do 

anything but give judgment agamst thee ; that thou, cause of tbii murder 

(referring to the dying wretch described in si. 46), must pay the price of his 

Hood with thine ?■ 

38, 1. quolbbi;—sc. Despair. 

5. drive; — 7= drove (or subj. pret.— could drive). This reply of 
Despair it as fdlows : — ' What madness has led yon to pass such a rash judg- 
ment on me ? What justice is there that can give any doom (judgroenl) 
lave this, that he who does not deserve to live must die ? Nothing drove 
this man to die in despair, save his own guihy miod, which deserved death. 
What it the injustice in giving to each man his due? What wrong id letting 
himdie, who, &c.?' 

8. Or 111 lam die; — ' or [is it thtn unjust] to let him die, who?' &c. 

S9, 1. Wbo travels; — 'is it not great kindness to help out of the diffi- 
culty of life (by suicide) the man who yearns to die?' 

8. Wbyuill not, Src. ;— 'why do you, because you do not yourself 
wish to cross the ferry, hinder <rom crossing the man who desires to go?' 

41, 1. TTk lerme n/ life, 8u. j—this argument Spenser draws frran Plato'i 
Phaedo, the dialogue on the immortality of the souL 
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5. hid; — one of the words said to be misspelt by Spenser for the sake 
of Ihe rhyme. But with Ouucer's btde before bini, he may fairly be 
allowed this spelling, 

■J. QHO(i i( ,—sc. Despair. 

5, ^41111 he, that points, &c. : — ' he who appoints to the seDtiael his 
place, gives him leave to go at daybreak.' The atguroeni is not worth 
much beyond the beauty of the poetry. To make the puallel good he should 
have said ^licenses him lo depart from his post^ when he is weiiy/ not 
■ when his time is out' 

42, J. Is ml bis dad, &c. ; — nor is the argument from destiny and 
necessity of much avail, except to a necessitarian ; and he (if true to himself) 
should object to the independence involved in being the cause of his own 
death. 

4. Their tiimt:— so Ps. 3t.i^: '• My times are in thy hand." 

13, 1. TTjeUngerlifi.Sa:.; — the aigumenl of one who will not let the 
troubled soul think of anything save its own sinfulness. The answer is 
beantifdlly given by the clear voice of Truth in si. 53. 
3. Ibou boasls!^!oi 'boastest.' 

7. It not movgb, &c. ; — ■ is not ihy evil life here utterly misspent fat 
(or long) enough ?' The longer you live the farther you will go astiay. 

41, 3, Tb' ill. Sec. ; — ■ to prerent the evil which Ufe may fcStow after and 
attain unto." So J Pet. 3. 1 : : "seek peace and lasut it." See Gloss. Easut. 

4B, 3. For never taigbl, &c. ; — 'for never did more luckless mishap 
stupefy, daunt, knight that dared deed,' Sic. 'Knight' is the objective case 
after ' amaie." See Gloss. Arnale. 

7. prolonged balb iby dale; — ' hath lengthened out thy allowed measnre 
of life.' 'Dale isdalmn. the granted or allotted measure. See Gloss. Dale. 

8. Yel death Ibea wotdd. Sec. ; — ' would forestall ' = ' would have fore- 
stalled.' ' Death would have secured you against future ills.' 

9. bappen/atl; — ' happen to fall.' 

16, a. lo IheirlasI degree; — ' to the utmost measure.' 
3. tky sinfid! hire ; — ' thy service to sin." 
7. frdsed; — 'made false,' betrayed. Ed. 1590 reads 'felsest.' 
47, 6. what ihen mml needs, ftc. ; — ' it is better to do willingly what must 
be done, than wail till it becomes a neceuily.' But then death is a thing 
not to be done, but to be suffered. 

48,8. charmed; — under a chaim or spell. 

49,6, painted in a table;— ia a picture; an allusion (0 those tertible 
pictures of the Last Judgment with which tbe gloomier views of religion 
were fed before the Reformation. 

52,1. smu; — ed. 1590 reads 'heard.' 

J. ran to her well o/life; — 'the blood ran back cold to her heart.' 

6. And lo him said;^so Truth makes its voice heard by the despalr- 
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63, 1, fieblt ; — so ed. 159O, but ed. 1596 reads ' seely." 

5. that cbostn art; — perhaps an allusion to the then popular Calviniitic 

8. accm-sl hand-wriling ; — refers lo Col. 1, 14, "Blotting out the 
bandwriling of ordinances that was against ns," Sec. 



M, 5. uiMd, loAltsI, — without prayer or bleuiag. See Olosi. Bid. 
"J. bt to Uiratlfk had drta : — 'he had cet himself so to do.' 
8. Ytt mttbtUiu, &c. ; — that it, despair will not ceiK to eiiit, while 
miD's pcewDt maaner of life continuet. 



CANTO X. 

Una brhtgt Ibt Rtd Crasi Kntgbl to lit houti of Holimss, ubtre ht 11 
eouraously rtcmitd by Faith, Hope, and Charity, ibe davgblers of Danu 
Caelia, Scboolid ly Faith and Hopt, and exhorted by Caelia. be goei 
Ibrough due penance for bis lins ; is taken by Mercy to tbt bospiti3 of 
Good K'ori), and thence to the bill of Coniimplation, ubire he learns bis 
ouni history, his parentage, and his hopes/or bereofltT. 

1, I. Thii is-ihe most beautiful ciuto in the Book. The house of Holi- 
ness ; the sisteii Faith, Hope, and Charity 1 Mercy and her seven beadimen ; 
the hill of Contemplation ; the heavenward movement of the chastened spirit 
of the Knight ; — all these are drawn in the most simple and elevated manner, 
knd form a stiildng picture of the best ude of Protestant theology and piety 
in the siiteenth century, 

9. Bui all the goad : — cp. PhiL 1. 13. 

2, 3. ratir; — unprictiied, (as we say 'a raw recrtiit'). 

8. whirl be cbearen might ; — ■' where he might refresh himself,' and 
recover his natural cheerfulness. 

i, t. Cruriav—'heavenlyi' Fidelia, Faith; Spennza, Hope; Charitti, 
Charity. The descriptions of the three are taken from tlie well-known 
representations of them by painters : Faith with a book and strpent in a 
goblet; Hope leaning on a slva aDchor; Charity mrtaunded by children. 

6, g. BumiM ;— Humility. 

9. sireigbt and narroai ,' — refers to Malth. 7. 14. 

e, 6. Zele;—a Franklin: that ii, Christian energy and liberty of the 
Oospel of Christ. Cp. Gal. j. i. Set Ghss. Franeklin. 

7, 5- bntvi bis good, &c. ; — ' knew how to conduct himself towards all in 
each degree or class of society.' An indication of the aristocratic feeling in 
Spenser's mind. 

9. 5. tutr-Jying dread; — 'ever-impending dread of death.' Dread here 
personified. 

6. long a day ;— so ' many a day.' 

7. thy mary tola to lead; — 'to guide thy feet.' 

10, 5. the broad high ttay, &•:.; — cp. Matih. 7. 13. 
rightist; — a superlative : or perhaps for ' righteous.' 

12, 6. ddeil .'—probably Spenser was thinking of the three sisters ; other- 
wise, as between Fidelia and Speranza, it should be ' elder.' 

Fidelia; — Faith is drawn from Scriptural soutcet. The cup indicates 
saciimental blessings — wine and water mixed therein according to the ancient 
custom of the Church ; the sunny beams, the halo of divine presence wiih 
hei ; the serpent, either the type of healing, or the wisdom of the Go^ ; 
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her conctinl mood, the quility of tbe faithM — 
fession of oiu bith wiihout wavering" (Hebr. I< 
Scriptuies, the guide of life and belief. 

9. And nimd ahoul. Sec. ;—• aod a light [ike that of bearen shaae 
round her head.' 

. 13, 1. M>»Wto,— So Ario«o.Orl.Fiir. II. i.clothesFaithinwhite: 
" La unti Fh vesiita in altro modo 
Che d'uQ vel bianco che la copca tutta." 

8. A ioolf,— the Scripture!, sealed by the blood of Christ and of the 

9. Whtrein darii thing!. Sec. ; — cp. 2 Pet. 3. 16. 

H, 1, clad in blnu ; — colout of persistence. Hope is 'less cheerful' than 
Faith ; for Hope has also fear. 

3. o/H^4i;_'to look on.' 

7. at bfftlt; — ' as it fell ont.' happened. 

9, aeantd; — ptet. of ' to iweive,' tum aside, 

15, g, 0/ many a nobli gtsi ; — ' many noble actions,' 

16, 1. ubtrt is the btconu ; — ' where is she gone to V ' what has become 
ofher?' ' whither has she betaken herself ?' 

6, And batb mntasl, &c. ; — Charity is ever doing works of kindness, 
filling the world with her good deeds. 

17, S' ' ''""^ y>« 'tsl, &c, ; — ' I advise you to rest, and retire fo youi 
chamber.' 

6. a groomi ; — a valet 1 so ' groom of the chamber.' Bridegroom is 
one who waits on the bride. See Gloss. II. Groome. 

18, 4. I'nra bir uboaiiboiat ,-— the Knight must be taught by Faith ; he 
must go through the dogmatic training characteristic of the sixteenth 
century. 

7. so miub agmsle; — 'treated with so much bvoui.' 

19, J. n>al aont could rtad. Sec. ; — Fiith alone gives the clue to the right 
uudctstanding of the revelation of God. 

4, btavtnly docummlt ; — ' heavenly teaching.' 

6. of grace, &c, ; — notice the lone of the Huteenth-century theology. 
The relations of God to man, Grace, or His favour. Justice, Freewill — the 
Augustinian ques^ons — became the chief points of Piotestant doctrine. They 
are all matters connected with the dealuigs of God with man in Christ. 

20, I. list poure our;— ' pleased (to) pour out.' Spenser often adds the 
dependent verb without the infin. sign ' to.' 

3 Sbttiiould commaund, &i:.;—cp. Joih. lO. IJ. 

3. Or backward lunu. Sec. ; — cp. t Kings lo. 10, 

4. Soinilimts grtat bosles. Sec. ; — cp. Judges 7, 

5. Dry-diod, Sec; — cp. Eiod. 14. 11, &c.; josh. 3. 17. This line is 
wanting in the edd. 1590, 1596, and is frst supplied in ed, 1609. 

6. A^ til huge mouniaims. Sec. ; — cp. Matth. 31. 11. 

23, I. And came la CoeJia . — confession to God of difficulty. 

7. To filcb a Iiacb, &c, ; — alluding to the ofEce of the clergy as 
healers of weak and distressed consciences. 

24, 1. Could bardly bim inlrial ; — 'could scarcely persuade him." 
5. potimg pritf; — 'surpassing proof,' extraordinary exceUcncc. 

„,.., A.oogic 
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6, aordaqftnondroatmigbl! — " the benefit of ibiahitioD " ii periupt 
here hinted it. 

25. 3, inficttd sin : — ' iln eDgiaiued.' So in Article IX. we hare the 
phrase, " And this infictitm o( Nilure doth renuin," &c, 

28, I. In asbis,-&c. ;— the theology of the Queen and Court inculated, 
in theory at least, discipline and self-humilialion by fasting, &c. ; though 
probably Spenser here refers to spiritual rather than coiporeil discipline. 

27, J. Rmiorst; — here used in the good seme of sorrow for past ill-Joing ; 
Repentance proprriy includes the intention of amendiaent of life ; penance it 
the ictire puoishment inflicted for iL-doing. 

6. His bodit in sail uiaUr smarting tort ; — so ed. 1596, but ed. 1590 
reads, ' His blimeiiill body in salt water sote.' 

28, 9. bis crimi, &c. ;_• he never could be clew from the aicusatiOT of 
his sin ;■ after the Latin crimen. 

30, 1. houiuyrare; — ' uncommon goodness.' ' Bounty.' like ' charity,' has 
now shnmk into mere giving. Spenser uses both in their larger sense ; as 
carilai. bonilas, coriia, bania, &c., ate used. 

4. (0 compare ; — ' to find an equal to.' Campararc is ' to get to- 
gether,' and thence the sense of cninparison, by placing things side by side. 

9. in ytlloK robes; — supposed to be the fitting gaib of a matron. 
Faith (Uke Truth) is dressed in pure white ; Hope in blue, certUein colour, 
indicative of a soul that soars beyond this world, also of one stedfast under 
trial ; Charily, the matron, wears a yellow robe. 

31, 3. Playing iheo' sports; — a Latinism, the cognate accusative. 
joyd bir : — ■ delighted her,' gave her joy. 

, 7. passing prici unealb. Sic. ; — ' whose surpassing value was scarcely 
calculable.' ^ee Gloss. Unealb, 

&c, Eniretenir, to hold or receive within one's walls. See Gloss. II. Enler- 
laiament. 

33, I, vias rigbl joyous of ; — 'rejoiced at.' A construction answering to 

3. Qaa him instruct, &c. ; — Faith had taught him the relations of man 
to God ; now Charity unfolds the duties of Christian loia to maik — love, 
righteousness, " well to doone" (or well-dang). 

34, 3. vreU descride ; — ' declared clearly,' or ' eipesied.' 

4, Mercy : — is set over against proud Lacifira. 

8, Siis wide viorldts u^w;— "may so pass the waves of this trouble- 
some world, &c," — Baptismal Service. 

3fl, 3. seven bead-men; — 'seven men of payer.' These are the seven 
distinctions of good works given by the Schoohnen : — 1 . entertainineDl of 
travellers ; 2. food to the needy ; 3, clothing to the naked ; 4. relief to 
prisoners ; 5. comfort to the sick and dying ; 6. burial of the dead ; 7. care 
of widows aod orphans. 

6. rifD-,— edd. IJ90, 1396, read 'there.' ' 

37, I. aadbia, — that is, iiist in pttcedence ; ieest.44. 
6. Not untosucb, &c. ;~cp.Luke 14. 14. 

38, 8. wbal need bim coi-I;— so too in St. 41, "them most needeth 
comfort." The A, S. verb nydaa, geneadian signifies to compel, urge (and our 
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SDbttintive ' Deed ' is ibia to Germ, nolb, necessity, compidsion). So the sense 
will be ■ what compels him to eire?' and in st. 41 the sense will be 'com- 
fort most chiefly urges them : ' — as the thing they ate specially in want of. 
We should say " I need money;" they, "money needeth me," urges me as 
a great want. 

Sf, 9. His ouiae coati. See; — probably an allusion to St. Martin of Touti 
and the beggar. 

40, 4. ^Froni TaritSt &c, ; — the ransoroiog of Chriitian captives from the 
Turk was a common work of charity, much needed in the siiteenlh century. 
When Charles V. in 1535, besieged and took Tunis, he found there lO.oee 
Christian slaves, whom Barbarossa or his brother had captured from time to 
time on the Meditetianean. 

8. And In thai barrowd bdl, &c.i — the medizvil tradition as to our 
Lord's "descent into hell," was that He went down thither, contended agauut 
the powers of darkness, overcame them, and then returned, leading with Him 
the ransomed souls of men " with heavy stowre," ' with great labour and 
struggle.' The phrase ' to harrow hell,' is common in early English writers. 
St Slargliarete (circ. I »eo) in Early English Text Society, p. 10 (fol. 44) : 
" pu btribidtsi billi ant overcame af kempe )>eiie icuraede gast." Chaucer 
has ■' Now helpe, Thomas, for him that bartwtd i(«."— Sompnours Tale. 
Cp. I Pel. 3. 19. See Gloss. Harrow. 

41. 3. Iliem most ruidelb, &c.; — so in the Burial Service : " flufier us not, 
at our last hour, through any pains of death, to £iU &^ Thee." 

9. as Ibt ote does/alt; — cp. Ecdes, 11. 3. 

42, I. Notice the great bauty of this stanza. 

5. tebtn if lieir mulii, Su, ; — at the resurrection. 

6. qf Gi>ds aunti moidd : — ' in the image of God.' Gen. i. 17. 

7. Wboa/aci, flic.;— cp. Ps. 8. 6. 

9. nw graunl. I dtad, &c.; — 'grant me, God. that 1 when dead 
may not be defiled.' This prayer was more than heard when the poet's 
remains were lowered into the grave in Westminster Abbey. 

43. 3. And viidouns ayd; — ' to aid.' the sign of infin. again omitted. 

46, 6. iiud bis dtvottoH ; — we now use the word in this sense orilj in pi., 
as ' ai his devotions.' 

47, I, to bim ghiai bad ; — ' had had (^ven him.' 

3, AUwtre, &c.; — 'although.' ' 

48, 7, bi cafd bis carcas: — like the Latin csran cultm, 'he took no 
care of his body,' did not think of food, though he had been long unfed. 

49, 4. more; — eithet-^'greatlj,' or, 'more than he respected the 

50, 7. Wierm/ibt iejtes, &c. ; — Faith can unlock hearen's gates to Con- 
templation. 

9. according bis dtan ; — ' granting it.' See Gloss. Accord. 
61, 7. &c righltota «arf,-— so Si. Paul. Gal. 3. 16. 

GS, 3. 7^1 hlood-rtd iiUoins;— Spenser boldly attributes the redniis of 
the Red Sea to its waves. 

4. disponed fiiilh bis rod; — qi. En. I4. 11. Moses is always tepte- 
seated with the rod ; but in the Bible he is oidy said to stretch out his hand 
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6. DuHllfiirly daytt tipon ; — cp. Ex. 34. iS. 

7. Wilb bloody Inters ; — the nimtiTe do« not S»y So : peibaps 
E^jeoier was thinking of St. Paul's reference to them, a Cor. j. 7, 
" the ministration of death, written and engraved on Jtonei," Sec. 

8. Tbi hitter daame, ic.;— the terrors and penalties of the Law. 
" BalefiiU mone" \\ ' that which ouics evil moaning and wailing.' 

9. abiles jlasbing ^e, Stc; — cp. Dent. 4'. 11. 

B*. 1, The critics attack Spenser for this stanza. They say that »f*er 
having first described the Mountain of the Law. and then the Mount of 
Olives, so dosely connected with the Gospd, he shodd not have used, in 
die same comparison, the classical hill of Pamassns. 
Aax sacred bill ;— the Mount of Olivet. 

6. that pliraavnt momtl; — Paimssus: the "ihrise three Udies" are 
the nine Muses. 

65, I. Both Spenser and Bunyao drew their inspiration, in describing the 
heavenly city, from the description in Rer. ii. 10. 

66, 5- As commonly as friend ; — ' in as friendly and sociable a maimer as 
friend with friend.' See Gloss. Commonly, 

S7. t. Tbenea Hitrusalem :—cp. Heb. ii. 11, 13. 

5. preliota; — edd, 1590, 1596 read 'pteous,' but it is corrected in 
the Faults Escaped of 1 590 to ' prelious.' 

8. fn Ibal cilii sum; — "in that same city." Church. More probably 
' sam ' is ' together.' £ee Gloss. Sam. 

E8, I. great Cleopolis; — London; cp. vii. 46. 

5, Ibal bright Mere, &c.; — Pandiea. This crystal tower is by some 
thought to be Windsor Castle ; but this seems very doubtfiil. Queen Eliza- 
beth, when in town, usually lay at the Palace at Greenwich. The conception 
comes from Chaucer's " temple y-made of glas," the House of Fame. 

8. thai don far surfai : — 'that' is the objective case — 'quite smpasses 
that city.' 

69, I. Jor tarlMy jS^im* ,■—' considering that il is of earthly framing 
(building), it is the fairest piece of work, the linest city.' 

4. And well bestemei, ie.;— a well-turned compliment to the Queen's 

61, t. I lo thee pretage ; — ' I point out to thee with the hand.' 

7. Shall be a saint. Sec. ; — tlie Red Cross Knight becomes 9l George. 
St. Oeoige did not become the patron saint of England till the reign of 
Edward HL He may be in some way connected with the Cmsades, and 
is perhaps distinct from the St. George of romance. The struggle between 
the patron saint and the dragon, conunon to so many lands, is older than 
St. George. In Saxon days Beowulf slays this enemy of man. Siegfried, in 
the German lays, is also of higher antiquity than St. George. 

9. may England; — Church says that in this phrase ' merry' signifies 
pleasant, deli^tfbl 1 attributing it to die pleasanmesi of the country, not to 
the cheerfbhiess of the inhabitants, ' Merry' in Early English writers beais 
the senie of lively, joyous. So Chancer, Tr, and Cr, iii, 1514, has " this 
fflvryf morwe," He also speaks of " mery weather." 

S2, 3. These Ibal, Sic; — spoken by Contemplation. 
4- Ed. 1390 reads ' As wretched men.' 

■" '-•""Si^- 
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5. StKifoidi,ftc.;—br the Knight. 

7- Wbal nttd, &c. ; — again by Contemplition. 

8. Ed. 1590 rads ' better battailes all arc fought' 

9, Ibtf'art; — ed. 1596 omiti 'they.' 

63, 7. htqvtalhtd can ;■ — ' the charge entrusted to job bj' that royal maid.' 
^^< ?•■ foi'gil inplact; — 'fought OD the >pot, io that liad.' Ed. 159a 
reads ' bee.' 

9. ebatmgtluu^ !^-tiie superstition abort the power of fairiei to nA- 
■titnte an elf-<:hild lor a human baby was ahnoit uiiirena) in the time of 
Spenser. He seemi to have drawn it flrom the Seven C)iun[Hoiii, i. i, where 
St. George, after his biflh at Coventry, it " itole from the careiul nuries " by 
the fell enchintrets Kalyb. Sir T. Browne, m hit ReGgio Medici, published 
forty yearsaftctSpemer, seeoiitobelicTeiochangeEagi. Rel.Med.J30. Cp, 
Shakespeare, Mid>. Nigbl'i Dr. ii. 1 : " A loiely boy, stolen from an Indian 
king." 

06, 6. Whern/Oiergtii, &c, ;—' wherefore {(him whence) be gate tbee 
Georgos to thy name;' named thee Georgos, ftom the Qreek ympyit, a hni- 
bindaian, ploughman. So hi the Letter to Sir Vf. Raleigh he is described 
M "a tan clowniibe youngs man." This is the tale told (Ovid, Mot. If. 
553) of Tages. ton of Earth, whom a hoibandman fband tmder ttw fbrrow, 
as he wa5 ploughing. (Upton.) 

9. 01 sterna lint bal htamt, — ' as (it) teonl (it) became Aee bett.' 

67. 5. 7^ foil/, Ac. ;~' when he had tliui qwlcen, he looked downwards, 
thiriking to havn returned to the grotind ;* or. ' he looked, expected, to have 
returned down to the gfound, but hit ey«s were da^ed through lur- 
patting biightuesE, and too exceeding sfainmg, which quite confounded his 
feeble sense.' Sec GIom. Shym. The Knight cotdd not see hit way to 
return to earth from thii high hill of ocstempdation tX faeavenly^ tldnp, to 
dazzled were hii eyet. 

68, t. At lait, &c.;— ■ when he c»mo to Wmtelf.' 

5, fiir his points byrt; — 'ai return for the trouble he had taken.' 
S, Ofhtr stdvtitltm ! — of the eomlng £ght with tbe dragon. 



1, I. Thit canto », 00 Ae whole, the leait pleuiog hi the Book. The 
struggle between Kni^ and Dragon is to tmevett, that die two scarcely 
seem to fight in reality ; and the n^errutunl aid granted to the Knight, 
howerer tminble ^egoricallf , man t^ effect of die tale. 

«, htr eaptiut parmut dtan;—'At King and Queen ace typei of all 
manhind ; finmeriy kndt of Eden, but cast out thtoogb the Oragon't power j 
Atoo^ lin and the devil. Tbey are restored to their firff ertote only bj 
Chrirt and Hit Qoipel (repteMnted by the Red Ctosi Kni^l; whs o»«- 



aiO NOTES. 

com» the gtcit «nem7 by mcini of the nnitd of the Spiril). Thk it the 
meaning of thue [wo cutntoi. 

2, 4. 6* at your kaping iirtU: — 'keep gCMxi cue and watch over yourself, 
and be evei on your guard.' 

3. Tbii itanza u- entirely omitted itom ed. 1590; and it may be a 
queitioa whether it is Speuur's, 

i, 3. uemd loualb to ihait: — "I suppose it meacu btntalb, and is a con- 
traction for wutmualh." Church. But can it not mean, according to its 
proper sense, * uneasily'?-^* the Dragon's roar shook the gronnd wuasily, 

the sense of reitlessDeiE, but of facility. It may possibly mean 'almost,' 
' seemed almost 10 shake the stedfast ground.' See Gloss. Uiualb. 

5. Wbtre ttrelcbl be lay, &c.; — this fine description of the Dragoo. 
lying at length on the side of a suony hill, will remind the reader of Turner's 
grand guardian-dragon of the Heiperides, in the Veinoa Collection. He there 
Les like the lidge and sky-lihe of a hill-^e. 

6, I. yidi oToo/,— ' go aside." See Glois. Tidi, 
;. tund a liuU uydt ! — ' went a little on one side.' 

6. O ibou Bured nam. &c.;— Clio, Muse of History. Spenser makes 
the Muses the daughters of Phoebus and Moemoiyne, which is the comtnon 
faith on the subject, though there are other mythological parentages for 
them. (Hesiod makes them the daughters of Zeus.) The gods of Light 
and Memory are naturally ihe most fitting parents for the Muses. 

7. bis agtd bridi ; — Mnemosyne, or Memory. The poets fesgned that 
Memory was a most ancient goddess. So Aesdi. Prom, 461, /ir^/qr 0* 
(Mrrav tunnntfifyrop' Ipyi/ra- : — the mother of all Muses. 

8. Tbi luairtt o/b'nH, — Cho, ai "noarse of time," records thmgs done, 
and preserves them from bemg forgotten ; she is also " noune of everlasting 
UxM," she registers great acts, whose &me shall never die. 

I), aarlih bands; — 'hands' for ')ienons,' part for whf^; a common 
poetic and tbetoikal figure. 

6, 4. btroSt; — a trisyllable in tlus place, keeping the Latin inflexiim. 

7, Tb* god q/' vmrre, &c.; — Ares (Mars), with his fierce train, as de- 
scribed by Homer, D. 4. 43,9-441, Fear, Tenor, and Strife. 

7, 1. T^/o/svomi, &c. ; — either Spenser meditated an epic poem on 
the glories of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and her struggle with the ' Paynira 
King,' Philip II of Spain ; or he looked forward to more heroic descriptions 
&c. in the later Books of the Faery Queene. His sonnet to Lord Essex 
looks a! if be was projecting a new poem ; — 

" But when my Muse .... 
With bolder wing shall daie alofle to sly 

To the last praises of this Faery Qneene ; 
Then shall it make most famous memory 
Of thine heroicke parts, such as they beene." 
3. And Brittm Jtddt, &c.; — ^Knser doubtless here refers to the late 
ttroggle between the Spanish power and England; though the " Briton fields" 
must either refer to the sea-fights in the Channel, ot to the battles in the 
Netherlands, and the " Satazin bloud" must be the blood of Spaniards. Is 
there any alhuion to the Spanish Mahomedans ? 

„,.., A.oogic 
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7. lit domt S>at biB^htit ttriii^; — 'let ui not tune oui lyre to high;' 
let us not nng 10 high a (train. 

8. tbf itamd ttnor ,■— ' a lower tone;' second treble or counter-tenor. 
The popularity atkl practice of part singing at this period must hue rendered 
Spenser's phnse proper and inlelligible. 

8, 3. Ilaifijlying, and half i fooling ; — followed by Milton, P. L. j.940; 
" Treading the crude consistence, half on fool, 
Half flying." 
y. vatti — ed. 1596 readi ■ wasL' 
B, T. And oocr, aU 8k.; — fim'w the punctnatioa of 1590 and 1596, It 
bean 1 good sense. "And, over his body, all:— his whole form — was 
armed,' &c. 

5. Which, oi on tagU, &c.; — 'which scales (as an eagle stits hit 
plumes when i quarry comei in sight) he so shook that it was horror, a 
thing horrible, to hear.' 

6. fidl ndily digbl; — 'dressed, arrayed in bristling Toughness.' 

9. muztd icaits; — 'his scales roused, set up,' as birds rufF up their 
ptumage. 

11, 5. OS," — edi 1590, 1596 read 'all;' bnt it is corrected in Faults 
Escaped of 1590 to ' as.' 

12, I. 61U ilings, &c.; — constmctiou iurerted : the subject (or nom. 
case) ii " the shaipnessc." &c. 

3. Dtadtuas it lur; 8cc.; — 'that thing was dead, at suie as death can 
be, which touches his paws, or which his paws touch :' for the use of ' does ' 
after a pi. would not be unparalleled in Spenier. 

18, I. ilnrf.jio/;—' that which' (we now say 'what'), 

a. Tbrtt rantkts 0/ yroa itilb; — from Ovid, Met. 3. 34, "triplid 
stant ordioe doites." 

14, I. Hit blaxing efts, Bcc.; — cp. Milton, P. L. i. 193. 

3. As tuo broad biacota. Sec.; — is a reminiscence of the beacon-fires 
of the glorious agth of July, 1588, on which day the Armada wis first 
sighted off the Cornish shore. Possibly also, the two beacons on the Malvern 
hills (Worcestershire and Herefordshire) were in Spenser's mind. 

16, 1. rigorota might ; — ^" with stiff strength;' rigorous is our ri^firf. 

18, 5. Her Jiitting par/t; — the element of air that readily fell asunder. 
' Her ' where we now ^auld use ' ill.' 

8. loio stovping ; — a term in falconry : it eipresses the ' sloup ' or 
tuoop of the hawk 10 strike its quairy. 

19, I. Iht lutjicl plaiiu ; — 'the plain lying below them ;' Latin phrase. 
3. Till stn^gling itrmig did bim, &c.; — 'till Ihty struggling 

mightily.' Sec. 

5. bagard baaii : — 'wildhawk.' Set Q[<iat. Hagard, 

6. ahnu bit babtt migbl; — 'beyond the extent of his ability,' beyond 

8. To trvai tbt pray; — to pack up. make into 1 bundle; a fowl is 
tnissed when it is Ihrml together with a skewer. So the hawk, in ' trussing 
his prey," pierces it with his laloni, and gets it well together. Somerville, in 
hit Field ^rts, speaks of the "vigorous hawk tna^d in mid air ;" where be 
meatii that the hawk holds himself together ready to strike. . 

» ■ , ., , L.oogic 
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30, I. Bt 10 Saiiad, &c.;-^'he (Ac dragon) bdig that lUtposseneit 
of his [ough grip,' having thns lost bii bexrj htdd. ' He ' It hoc oied 
lb»li]tcly. 

$. ft< iBicoiilb tmart; — 'the mnroattd pain.' 

21, 4. woidd thfMdtr ; — ' wonld ptuh off.' 

5. And gmdy gtJft. &c. ; — the great mTCf u Haj rtcoil (or as 
tbey gathec up befoie brskiag on the ahoie) teem u if thtjr would derenr 
in th«i rerenm the neif^bour element, the land. 

7. At blustr'mg bmbittt .- — the winds. 

5. til lUilfiiil bmgl; — ' more the entb off hii hinge,' out of iti oibit. 
The whole of lliii detcription ii loo nionstioui ; ao ii the watcr-raill of next 
ilanza, and, indeed, the vhole description of the dragon. 

22, 8. duft-noltd ill; — the speor-heid dc^ij iied ia hii body. 

23, 7. lan jmtldy tyu ! — 'can'^-gaiL 

2i, 3. Tbal Halting, Sit,; — 'that ^t) leemed (that) iKitbaig,' Ac. 

6. dnptr; — ben ued tkwM ai a poaitire; {itriuipa — 'vary deq^' 
and a Litiniam. 

9. did Ibtm mtl fitnait ; — ■ eret avoided the tttoket.' 
25, I. K> BTok bigvl'l,— that hit twoid^ blow was foiled.' 
29, 3. til aidi dnoKring ovm ; — hii maw. 

27, I. tbat grttn ebam^on, ftc^—Ueradei (Hacnlei) and hia twdve 

4. Sc mmyfinin. Sec, ; — ' fliriei ' and ' fitt ' an die lobjtet to this 
inverted aenMace. Bjt ' fbriei ' Spenaer dos oat mean the pcraonified 
goddetsei, but fearful paint and agonies. HcrcaUi put on, accotdicg to 
die legend, a robe dneated with the poiionoui Mood of the Centaur Neuuj, 
whom he had ilaini the poiaon burnt isto bii fleth and cauied him most 
horrible pains, and he at last threw hinuelf in a paroiyim of nifttring on ■ 
fiineral pyre, and perished. The itiy4iologies ay tatia^ of "blondy 
Tcreea:" Ddanira >Beua the garaunt in good bitb, in the ttoi^, tbioldng 
it a love-chacm. Spenier here follows Oirid. Met, g. 153. 

9. TWmfMiaonn'if,^— theieccffid'tbat'-'tbatiTtiidi.' 

28, 1. Notice At tiidc of the coastroction hoe. Each adjectiTC in hiK i 
itawtn to a mbsuatin in Bne 1 ; and the whole ii cHipticaJ. We hai* to 
mptfy (il* ''<<■ x>) ^""f *itl' heat, weary with toil, aore wiA wonnda, ftc. 

29, a, Ui iaclti imumtiHg, So:,; — 'behhid the back of him vho ksev 

3. a tpriagiiig ««3, &c.; — this whcde detcrqttion comet fpotn the 
old tonunce of Sii Bans of SoMbailiploB, in wbicb this well of healing 
larea Sit Beria in Ua Eght with the A^gon. 

5. U righUy hot ;—• it was rightly named.' See Gloss. Higtl. 

9. Tbi tail q/'Ii^,— thufe potata, die well, the tlcei of 1^ and 
of the knowledge of good and iB, are kitnidad to indieat* tlie allegorical 
meaning of the ttniggle, as between Holineia and the Deril ; and to ihew 
that (in accoTdaace with the Aoglicaa viewi on grace) nun by bimsdf can- 
not prtrail againat evil. ' The well of life ' is taken ftom Rer. M. l, 1, 
whence also cDma» the (efoeoce to Ibe tree of Ufe. 

30, 6. ^0.'— Ibe Pool of Stioam. C^. John 9. 7: and fi* Joidan't 
waten, 2 Kings 5. 14. 

„,., A.oogic 
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7. di' EngliA Ba&; — > town in Somenetthiie, which hai been famoui 
f(s the healing power of iti waters fhini Britith tunes. The Romani 
founded 1 town there, buih baths, and called the place Aquae Solit. 

Ibf Gtrttan Sfau ; — a town in BdgiiuD, not fir from Llfege, famous 
for the efficacy and Tariety of its wateis. Church qootes from G. Boale's 
Nat. Hilt, of Ireland at follows : " Fountauit dec. are commonlj called Spati, 
a name borrowed of a certain TiUaR in the countiy of Liige, in which there 
is a spring of that sort, absolutely the piincipallest and the most eSectual of 
all those of the same kind." 

8. CtpHu; — no healing virtoe is attributed to any of the rireis of 
the name of Cephisus. 

Hibrus i—the principal riTcr of 'nuace, not famom foi medicinal 
virtues, but for the purity of its watws. Hot. Epiet. i. 16. 3. 

33, 1. Thai Tilan rose; — 'that' here is 'in thai,' and so almost — "when." 
6, 7. sjy iir Imed iiiigbl la mow, dCc; — 'could Ipy her knight 
moving.' Sc. The infinitiie is here used in a participial KOto; the con- 
struction follows the Latin. 

S4, 3. As tagli, &c.;~Spemn refers to the belief that ooce in ten 
years the eagle soars up into the region of fire (the outenooit dtcle 
round earth, the lightest of the four elements), and thence swoops down 
into the sea, thereby clearing away all his feathers, and obtaining a fresh 
plumage. 

^, youOily gay , — 'gay, bright in colours of youth ' 
!. The hardened sword signifies the ' sword of the Spirit,' strengthened 
dipped in the well of Ufe, the fountain of all s[Mtitual strength. 
at holy joattr dew ; — ' that fitting and true holy water ; ' aUuding 
probably to the strength of ipirimal privileges : the sword was, in fact, the 
»ward of the Spirit ; and the battle the battle of man, spiritually helped, 
against the powers of darkness. This ' holf water ' from the well of Ufe is, 
then, simply allegorical of spiritual comfort and help in the struggle. 

4. bii baplizal ionik ; — hands dipped in the well of life. There can 
be no reference here to the tenets of the AnabaptiiU. 

6. Elu aaar. See.; yet in stanza 10 we read that the knight 
wounded him. 

7. in bii blood embrta ; — 'imbrue (itself) in his blood.' 

87, 6. tbt buxomt ain; — ' the yieldmg, bending air.' Cp. Milton, P. L. 
3. 84]. See Gloss. Bunonu. 

38, 1. iharpt ittUnded sting ; — ' sharp sting, stretched out to smile.' 

4. JV( iivbtg wight. Sit, ; — ' nor would any one living have promised 
him his Ufe,' would have believed be could have survived. 

39, 3, eon;— =gan, began; or=.did. 

41, 4. Cerbtna; — the surly three-1: 
6. tbi griptd gttgt; — the pled 

held by the dragon. 

42, 8. (ouBiy; — 'to loosen.' 

J3, 7. (&!/ htuid;—' that (it) hewed." So in stanza 45 ' that fbrst." 

8. Tbt faw yiU misstd ml, &c,; — 'the claw, though sundered from 
' the dragon's body, still held fait hold on the shield ; ' it did not discover its 

> mmishod might' 
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44, 5. Ai bunmg Atttia, — Tauo, CSa. Lib. 4. 8, Kkcm Satni to Aetna ; 
and bo^ he and Spouer probiblj had Viig. Aol 3. 571 ia mind. 

45, I. a goodly Iret; — the tree of life. Cp. Gen. 3.0 and Rer. la. 1. 
4. over all vav nd ! — ' were loU of cTajwhae. 

^ /bt crina, &c.; — the came, or acouatioo, which brooght aboat 
oni £rst fathei't fall. Not the eating of it, bat the fell lest man tbonld eat 
thereof and lire for ever. " The tiee of Life (of which am Gnt &ther. had he 
continued innocent, mi^t have eaten and Urcd) was a rtpmaeb to him, i.e. 
might be aid to leptoach him, fbi eating of the foibidden tiee of know- 
ledge." Chnrdl. ' Crime * in thii place, a£ often in Spensei, ii u&cd in its 
Latin and mote piopet tease — crinuH, icciuation. This disposes of Walton's 
critidm on thii pauage, toL ii. i 7. 

47, 6. Amnhir liii fiart trtt ; — that of the knoidedge of good and evil. 
Geo. 1. 7. 

48, a- ioIiiK, &c;— cp. Re«. j». a: "The lea»a of the tree for the 
beaHng of the natiooi.'' 

49, a. be laai deadly made; — he was a child of death, not of life. 

8. aitd uoja o/liviag taigbl; — imitated from Uomet'i sKi6iem SI 

53, t. to bate iwallotad ipdgbt; — so the winged serpent in the Black 
Castle ofien to swallow up St George ; Seven Chuopioos, 1. 6. 

9. jliuf, back retyrd; — when it was drawn back (oat) again it drew 
with it hit life-blood. 

54, I. Notice the poetic tteiation. Fletcha seems (saji Chocch) to bave 
admired and cojned It, Purple bland, e. lii. 59: 

"Soupbt rott upon his ttietdied sails, 
Fearlesse expecting his approadiing death : 
So tip be me that th' ayet," &c. 
Mihon also seems to have bad it m mind when be wrote, 

Down f^ both spear and shield, down thcj ai fast." 

55, 4. for dread, udncb tbt tmadetm'd: — ' through fear which she mis- 
conceived,' lest the dragon were not really dead ; 01 le*t in bis downfall 
he bad cnisbed her knight. 



CANTO xir. 

Tbt aalcbmm on the tpatts ItUs to lb* vjalmg eity lit Sdmgs of the dragon't 
deatb; Ai people all came Jbrlb lo Fee, aiul lead &e Kmigbl lalbjey to Ibe 
palace. Tbere, in tpi/e of Dutat^t falie letter, aitd Arcbimago, btr mes- 
lenger, ibt Red (Vols Knight and Vna are lolernnly betrothed wiilb migbly 
njddags. Latdy. the Kmght departt to fi^l Im tiic yeari ttnia to tbt 
Faery (Jueene, leaving Una to await til rtturH. 

1, 3- Vert the maine thtte; — alter the diiectiou of the mainsail, so ai to 
alter the ship's course. Notice that Spenser, the &icnd of Raleigh and other 
seabring heioei, who bad bimtelf been at sea, has a ircih English delight 
in sailors' phrases. 
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4. afirt: — ahnd. 

5, I. hasty joy, and fiMt tpad ; — eigei of heart, but (ceble with old age. 
7. out of hand; — without consuhatioD, at once. 

6, 3. Atid tad babilinunlt. Sec.; — ' id sibeT-colouTcd clothes (at ia days 
of trouble) which became them well." 

6, 7. a goodly band Of loll young nun ; — alluding to the Queen's 
band of pensioner* ; " Some of the handsomest and tallest yonng oicd, of 
the best £imilies and foitimes, that could be foood." Warton. 

7. ail babU arma (0 ntmd; — ' all proper to bear anns ;' to clash them 
together? 

6, a. bim bt/art drtmstlvis proslra&ig low ;— inretted order ; ' prostrating 
themsdves low before him." 

7, 3. .dnif (0 Ibi maydmi, Sk.; — 'and sang a joyoot lay in notes well in 
tune with the sounding timbrets of the maidens.' 

8, 8. in ber silf-resimblanct well bcsetnt ; — ' who looking well in her 
retemblanee to hci proper self; ' that is, she was a king's daughter, and so 
in wearing their iportiTe coronet, she seemed Uke hetsdf — setrned, as she 
indeed uoi, a queen. 

9, i, ibi ratkall niany; — Spenser was in sympathies, lineage, and asso- 
ciates, a ' geatleman,' and to bim the shopmen and labourers of his day were 
but rocoiUe, the rascal rout. ' Many'^iout, troop; lubst., not adj. 

9. iV« danl. Sec.; — 'they' understood fiom 'them' in the line before. 

10, 11. Notice the poetic relief given by these lighter slanias, between 
the heavy fighting of the previous canto, and the ruble gravity of the 
cooclaiion. 

10, 3. Warnd Km aot touch ; — ' warned his comrades not to toueh him, 
the dragon.' 

11, 9. bi did spnad of land; — 'over how many acres of land his body 
lay entended.' So the ' norem jugeia ' which Enceladus covered in the 



14. TUs stanza is probably a glancing compUment to the fnigallty of 
Queen EUzabelh'i court. 

IG, I. Tbtn tubtn sn!& tiuatt, &c.; — this from Homer's frequent 
oGtb/i iwA wovfoi so} iSqnfet tf fpw frro. 
3. Tbat atouwu lord, &e.;— 'the king began to find fit occasion to 
ask the Red Cross Knight of his adventures,' &c. 

8. at it btfiai n^mtt; — as has been related throughoot the book. 

16, 3. did pattionaii: — 'did express in a feeling manner; they shewed 

in theu bcel the mixed feeUngs of pleasure and pity. Church. See Gloss. 



17. I. that royall pert; — 'pere* 11 used here aj a term of honour, ' a peer 
(01 equal) of kingi.' 

4. Thai I note ;— ' that I wot not,' know not. 

praiu, or pUly ,— these are verbs ; the sign ' to ' being omitted, as is 
commoo in Speniei. 

9. dtviiit of tan; — ^pha rest.' This verb is not uiuall; followed 
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18, 8. Oobtt ri« ^ro«i fayiiini Ung. — ifter long chutenfaig of the 
heart, tad complete leceptioa of Tiuth, the dmnpon of leformatioa ii 
to go 00, without tutiog, to attack the great power of Spun. 

Ibal wcrb itr unit; — 'who i> plotting the hum of tht Eugliih 
Queen.' See Olou. Tttiu. 

IS, 7. lb* Urmi, Su.i — ' a> toon ai tbii period oi hi jean ibilt end.' 

20, s. Intonaii — 'in tndiion ai,''eTea u.' 

j. n bii d«m; — 'to be hit wife;' 'hul her to wife' it the ume 
conitnictioa. ' Dame ' in the (iiieenth century ngnified 1 mairied lidy. 

21, 5. Ifa mondag ilarrt; — Cp. Solomon's Song 6. 10. 

22, 7. tn&toulUn ipol or fruU ; — without coloor of any bind or [nide of 
otoament or embroidoj. Drawn from the Church of QiriM, Rev. 19. 7. 

2S, 7. ^UiMTfi^;— 'although (be had been.' 

21, 5. Who; — hei tire, the king. 

i4 nuaingir, &•;. ; — thiu the caniequencei of tin foQow him who 
way to it, and miy leappcat to bU confiiiion at any moment. Bnl 
t meet! them with puie tmthfulneii, fiankly confeuei hit paM 
ill-doing, and by boldly facing the eril etcapet from it. The allegory pro- 
bably alio allude* to the attempt! made to call back England into obedience 
to ^e Roman See. Siitiu V, at thit time Pope, wai known to be very 
eager for the recoTciy of thli country, and had made more than one oierture 
to Qgeen Elizabeth brion he bleised the Aimadi. 

2fi, I. All in Ibt optn ball, Bcc. ;— cp. Chaucei'i Sqniers Tale, T. g6. 

3. bis brtaibUsst basly mood; — Sidney, in his Arcadia, has a nmilar 
puiage — " there came a feUow, who, being out of breath, or leemiog to to 
be, for haste, with humble haitinesi told Baiiliui &c." 

4. bit fasiagt rigbt ; — bit way ttiaighl forward. 

t. TiBfiat, &C.J — till he halted right before the kmg. 
. gnat btanilau be did makt ;—' he made great show of himiility.' 

7. wbtrtm bit fiol. Sec; — the ground on which the king's foot 
wai fixed. 

8. did fofulf,'— delivered into hit (the king'i) haudi. See Okua. 
BMatr. 

9. it SicloAig ! — ' the king unfastening the letter.' 

26, 4. tbal grtat Eiaptrour 0/ all lb* Wtsl ;— Dneita regardt herself as 
heir of the Carlovingian Empire. Or Spenier by thit phnte may mean 
only to indicate Rome. 

27, 5- WiOutu Sit bumiKg allan, &c, ; — the calls to witness the altaii oa 
trttich lacrifices were burning (as ratifcation of the maniige ritei), by which 
altars he had sworn (a Latinism, ai in ' jurare Deos,' for 'jurare per Deos') ; 
and witnetj also the heavens 'guilty of bit perjury, Le. charged with the 
raiill of it, charged to avenge it. The Greeks swore by the altar, touching 
die slab {allan) as they pronounced the words of their oath. Hannibal it 
related, in the well-known ttory, to have twom in thit manner, 

7. Wbicb Ibougb ; — a Latin construction • ' and though be hat often 
pollutM tbtm' (the heavens and the altars). The more natural fonn of argu- 
ment would be, ■ And as he bu polluted theiu, I irill all the mote appeal to 

„,., A.oogic 
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28. g. wan fti /<»; — the ri^t mage of the inGnitivc, connected with 
' EucwbII,' the impuatiTS. 

29, ^ mint on^y take; — ^ the ukc of me alone.' 

6. advaUvretl ; — ' iiid«l adventure," for ' adventuredit.' 
30,3. Wiat btavens. Sec. i—- whit (mtaisthcte)titivcasV &c.,0['what 
»ie these heavens, these altars, &c. iriiich she inrokej f 

g. Wilt crirat dot nol il cover; — 'do not conceal it in a crimiBal 



^ ; ' knowledge, nwining,' &c., 
of the word. 

32. 4. rojell ricbly digbl ; — ' dnued with the richness of royalty.' 
6- Thai lasy was, &c. ; — ' that it was easy for her to dazzle,' See. 

8. Uavians rat aroagbt; — 'turned mc without my knowledge,' 
' made me lubject lo her will? 

33, 4. pariha me. . tosbou; — 'give me leave to shew.' This conslrucliDn 
with ' to pardon ' is not now used. 

31.3, unprovided sca^ ; — 'unforeiceii hurt.' Ed. 1590 reads 'impiovided,' 
£. Ibe praclieUt paint I — ' the artful, well-skilled pains." 

SBf 3. Bad on Itat tnesseiigtr, &c, ;-— ' ocdeted (the letainen) to lay violent 
bands on the mcHenger,' 

£. AUaebl tbai Jailor /altt ; — 'seized on that &lse vagabond." See 
Olosi. Faylor, 

J. As ciaiaid bian, Sk. ; — bear-biiting was the favourite sport of 
Englishmen at this period, and down to the Commonwealth. 

36, 7. Ibt lale forbidden bains; — the banns of marriage. Spensei seems 
to consider that the word is equivalent to- ' bands ' or ' bonds," as he says, 
just after, 

" his daughter dear be lyde 
With sacred vowes," &c. 
Abp. Cranmer ^aks of banns of marriage as being customary ia 1548 ; 
and the]' are of much higher antiquity. They are mentioned in the Samni 
Manualc. Ed. 1596 spells the word ' banes,' See Gloss. Baint. 

37.4. Tbebou!iiagj!re:—ia'Roaiiii marriages the husband received hit 
biide home with fire and water (types of purification, 01 sjmbots of domestic 
life and Welcome) . Perhaps the botofl or Intsd, which is generally used of 
the Eucharist, is regarded by Spensei as derived from botai, and the " hous- 
ling fire "" ai ' the sacred heard) fire." Spenser seems here to be describing 
old Roman rather than Christian marriage rites. 

6, iht iBi£y Itade; — the nuptial torch, which preceded the biide on 
her way to the bridegroom's house (the £f 3ci tu/i^ioif of Ariitoph, Fax. 
1318). Busby, perhaps bc<ause made of pinewood (?) 

7. sacred lamp; — this custom seems to be mvented by Spenser in this 

shrine, not in the bridal chamber. 

9. bia-nen ; — notice again the old form of the mf verb 

88, 1. spHnckie all the posts wilb viiat, — 'postes aspergere vino " .So 
Claud., de Nupt. Honorii et Mariae, ID9, has "pars nectanis adspergere 
tecia FoDtibus," &c. 



ai8 NOTES. 

3. Tbty allpafimidt; — 'they {bemg) all perfumed,' taken ilxohitdy. 

5. did OBtal vaib great way ; — ' die whole house wis hot and busy 
with much piepiiation.' Or ' sweat' refers to rich odouii. 

39.5. ibtir trinall (Hpiicifies;^ the angels, according to the scholastic 
conceptions, weie ananged m Iriadi and nirus. These coDceptions are 
drawn iVom the pseudo-Dionysius, whose book on the Celestial Hierarchy 
fiirnishcd St. Thomas Aquinas with this arrangement, 

I. J. 3. 

I. Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones, 

a. Dominations, Virtues, ' Powers, ' 

3. PrincipaUties. AichangeU. Angels. 

These threefold three orders corresponded also to the nine spheres of the 

universe, each sphere being moved by one order. Dante often alludes to 

this, especially in the Patadiso, c. iS. So Tasso, Giet. Lib. 18, 96; and 

Milton, P. L. 5. 748: 

•' Seraphim and PotenUtei and Thrones 
In their iripli digrets" 

6. teavealy stutit; — ' sweetneu.' 'Sweet' is here used as the Latin 
and Greek nent. adj. is used. 

41, 9. Una lift to fnouTTK,— type of the Church militant here below. 

42. 6. tacites spmt; — ' hec woni'Out tackling ot rigging.' 
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The Roman nnmetali denote [he Canto, the AiabJc the Stanza- 



Abide, T. 17, to attend on, u a physician his patient. 

About, i. 11, abouts, ix. 36, to the edge, 01 out of; A. S. i^iAtan, Ut. 

iroimd, on the outside. Or perhaps in this place, to the end ; F,'. a boui. 
Aooord, X. 50; xii. 15, to grant. In both caws in the phrase ' according 

his leqnest.' From thil die transition to the apparently adveibiil nse of 

the word is vuj : ' according to ' is sini|^y ~ ' acceding to,' and i> not a 

true adretb at all. 
Aoqult, rii. ga ; viii. I, to release. Fr. acquiHtr, forensic Lat. tic^iilari, 

to render the debtor quiet. Here to celeaia a prisoner. 
Addreaa, ii. 1 1, to dress ; but x. 1 1, to dhect. Fr. adriatr. It. drizzan. 

(bilto, Lat. (Uritlm, dirigtn. " His way with me addrest," is ' directed 

his slept in my company.' Chaucer, Cleikes Tale, 8864, uses i^ss in the 

urae sense : " But to Griselde agen I wol me drttst." 
Afflicted (Introduction, 4), lowly. It. affiuo : From L. Lat. qffikHo, used 

of the recitation of the Penitential PsiTids by penitents lying flat on the 

ground— so following the Lat. " i^igtr* se ad terram," to daih oneself 

down on the ground. 
AAonted, viii. 1 3, to be met with opposition. It. affronlart, O. Fr. 

qffrOHUT, ftom L. Lit. affrontan « terminari, affrouta6o, 1 boundary mark, 

placed at the beginning of a farm, Ac. 
Afor«, x. 49, in front of. " Standing far afore," at a distance in front of 

them. k.%.at'fin. 
Aftersend, r. 10, to tend after. These compounds are not rare in Spenjer. 
Aghaat, ix. 11, it terrified (pcet. or elliptical for '^ aghast'); we now 

nse only the adj. Chaucer uses the verb to agati — 

" That me agasUlh in my dieme (qnod she)." 

L^;eiul of Dido, 14G. 

Home Tooke. Drv. of Pnrley, part I. chap, x., tayi " Agbatl, agcal, may 

be the p. p. agazaf — 

' All the whole army stood ogaztd on turn.' " 

i. Henry VI. I.I. 

But agazid, and Fnller's phrase (Worthies, Bucks) " men's minds stood at 

agaxt." ate erroneous as derivations. The Goth, us-g-aurfrn, to horrify. 

contains the root whence it comes, la being the Oer. am, Eng. oar, and 

gaiijaa connected with Ger. gail, A.S. gail, Eng. ghost; cp. Sc. gout'y, 

A^rMto, z. 18, ihewed grace or bvour to. It aggral!iw4. 



SaO QLOSSARy. 

Albe. V. 45, allhonghj so the now rue albeil. In F. Q,, Bk. V. ii. 6, 

Spenser writes "albet he rich or poor,""whethei he be. 
AUsM, (1) iii. 10, fallen ; used as an adj., ' ii ilight,' wheie ve now should 

say ' tiiu lighted.' Chaucer, Prol. 733, hat " whan we were alight." 

(I!) xii. 15, to come to a itop; of one halting in a hastj course, not of one 

ditmoDntiag. 
All, I. 47 ; xii. 13, although. 
Als, ix. 18, also. A.S.ealaoa. 
AmBte, ii. 45, to stapify; to be or make stupid, as ■ dieimer, from 

O. Ft. amattr, raaur, to moitif)', from mat, dull, laint. Gei. matt. Chaucei, 

Man of Law« Tale, 836. has 

" O QoUas, unmesuiable of lengths. 
How mighte David make tb< so tualit" 

Malt, m cbedt-aatt, where it meani the full stop put to the game, ii a 

Semitic word, and, if at all connected with our amoM, is only so accidentally. 
AmiH. ii. 18, amice. Lat. oTmelui. An oblong piece of fine linen worn 

by priests as a tippet to cover the ihonlden and ncck> 
AmovB, iv. 45; viii. 31; ii. iS, to move. Not from a-moim-i, but 

Amount, ii. 5, to ascend, out of a dwelling " low in an hollow cave." 
Andvile, xi. 41, anvil, A. S, unfit; the prefii an-, ant-, enl-, denoting in 
Teutonic languages anything that ii o[^iite, against ; 10 the aa-soj wiQ 
be that which standi up against the fjilling blow of the hammer. 
Du. aciMd, heildtn, to bthion, shape; O.H.Ger. villtn, film, to strike, 
beat : cp. Lat. in-nidtre, incus. 
Aimor, vi. 17, annoyance or hurt; a a. subst Queen Elizabeth henelf 
uses this ward, " such snares ai ttneaten mine annoy." Ellis' Spinzisiens 
of Early Engl. Poets, ii. 1 36. Fr. ennui. It. annoio, connected with LaL 

Appeau, iiL 29, ta ceaie from (ipokcn of laments). Fr. aprnxr. l4X. 
nppacart. 

ApplTi X. 46, attend to. Used etUptically by Spensec, " Ne other woitdly 
bniiDesi did iFfly" = nor did apply himself to other worldly business. 

Aread, Areed, Introd.i; viit.3r,33; ii.6, 13,18; x.i7,5t,64i iii.»3, 
to advise, inform, inlerptet. We still use it in ' to read a riddU.' Still 
common in Scotland. A. S. rdd, ardd, is counsel. Ger. ralb. 

Arise, (I) vi. 31, escape; (II) x.4, to ascend (to heaven). 

Anoa, riii. 35, a kind of tapestry made at Arrai in Aitois. So F. Qi. 
Bk. III. i. 34, " Costly cloth of Arras and of Toun." 

Acloke, iii. 36, to soften, appease, abate ; so to datt of thiiat ; thence 
used metaph. of lime ; slattd hme being that which has bad its heat taken 
out of it by water ; and slaei U ^atid or relaxed. A.S. dtiu, slack, 
slow. Naiet, Gloss, v. Ailaie, imtices that we may learn from Drayton 
when the word became obsolete. In the first quarlo e4 of hi> " Matilda " 
(1594). he wrote 

" Now hlie a roe, before the hounds imbost. 
Who overtoyl'd bis swiftness doth lulaie," 
but in the second ed. (1610) he changed it to 

" When biin his strength beginneth to fomkt." . ' 
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Amot, ii. 13, 14; ir.S; rii. 37: viii.l; li. 31, to au^rproTC. Fi. 
tssaytr. Low Lat. (xopum, a paii of tcales. See Olost. II. 

ABSoUsdi X. 5a, absolved. Lat. absolvert. 

Aflsrnd, vii. ^, muked Out, Lat. aisigwut. 

AAtoad, li. 31 (astoiuid., viii, 5; ix. 35), aitoDOdcd, icttmiihed. From 
atlont; A.S. s/uniofl, to stun, Get, trslaunen; connected with Ti.iloinw: 
pouiblj with Lat. aaonittis. 

Aiwaged, iii, 5, grew mild. Used in neut senie. O. Fr. asiouagrr, Lat. tuma. 

Attadh, xii. 35. to s^ze, irrest; a law term. Pr. aiiacher, L. (foremic) 
Lat. aaacbiare, to take and bind a ptitonei. The tena was tnoi^j in uK 
among Engliih and ScotUih Uw-wcitert. It occurs in Magna Carta. 

AttaiIit,Tii,34, to ttain. L.(fO[aiiic) Lit. attaincia, altincla, to convict of 
some criminal act ; connected with Fr. allaiiidrt, Lat. allingiun. Hence 
comes oni shorter form to laini, tainud, of meat, &c convicted of having 
lost its sweetness and goodness. 

Attayne, iii. S. to find, M in with. 

Arale, L il, to fall, rink. Fr. avallir, from L. Lat. malart, to drop 
down a river, or to descend from a hill ; Lat. ad vaJlan, jnsl as amount 
a ad mmtim. The O. Fl. phrase wonld be i mml et A val, to amount 
and avalt. O. Fr. anslc (descendre aval), in Mod. Fi. — to iwallow 
dam. Cp. Chancer, Tr. and Cr. iii. 577, and Hamlet, " oaStd lidi." 



B«iiul, iii. 36, banns (of marriage), » ipelt for convenience of rhjFtne. 
The word is derived either Iroin the Fr. bandon. It. bando, proclairution, 
or from A.S. iatuon, to commind. Some think that to 'call the banns 
of marriage,' is simply lo proclaim the bands or bonds of milrimony. 
Spenser seunt to Die the word as eqaivalent to ' bonds,' as may be seen 
t^ tile context ; but wrongly, it the if is radical (bind, bitufan). 

BbIs, Vii. iS, 39; viil 141 ix- lA< >9> mischief, miseiy, trouble. Goth. 
bahgan, A.S. beiUu, totrnent, destruction; Icel. bU, calamity. See 

Gloss, n. 

Butard, vi, 14, mean, low, ba«e; part, based or bast. Not in this place::^ 

illegiliniatc^ which is a somewhat later sense of the word springing from the 

O.Pi. phrase "FU> de has" a low-bom son. Dncange, GkiS!. M. et 1. 

Lat., sayi that the L. Lat. huAmfui is derived from bass (hussii. It. imso, 

Fr. ios) and tardd, to spring from, 10 germinate. 
BMtailOiu, V. 1, ei for battle. • 

Banldrlok, vii. 19. belt, from the low Lat. iaJdrbigvi, which Dn Cange 

explains at the ring or belt of 1 bold man ; others from ballm. O. Fr. 

haudri; O. H. Ger. Mdiriti. Spelt bawdriei by Chaucer (Plol. ii6>. 

" the bawdrieli was of grene.' It was also the name for die leathern 

belt or strap used in old church-helli to fasten the clapper inside the bell. 

It wai alio sometimei spelt baiodropi. See Notes and Queries, June II, 

1851. 
B&r«, *!i. 3, to bathe; so tmbay (ix. 13) and bay-tall, salt for baying or 

iteeniaf meat. 

(I) X. 16, come to, 01 gone to ; so ' what has become of yon ?' 
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Cp. R. BtOOM's "Where ai 

(II) X. 66, to suit 01 fit. Oi 

Bedlght, xii. 31, dight, (Jinsed, adorned. See Dight. 

Beheaat, iv. l8, command. A.S. bdlan (piet bit), to promise, ordaiD, 

GOQuaaod. 
Behlsht. (I) X. 50. endnsted; abo beboi, beta; (II) x. 64, to promise; 
. H) behott, xL 38. Cp. Cbancec, Boke of tbc Duchesse. 610. 
Bond, iii. 34, to coach (of » speir put ia reft). Gloss. H. 
BsBe«in, viiL ji, to appear. 
Bea«en«, xii. 5, " decked or adorned for sight." (Richardson.) It U 

property beheld, TOwed, as Chaucer uses it, ' evil iwey,' or ' goodJy bystyn,' 

of an ill or a rich appearance. A.S. bisKm, to see, look at. 
Bespeak, ii. 3a, speak. So Miltoa, Hymn to the Nativity: 

'■ Until their Lord bispalii." 
Bestedd, i. 24, (itoated. A.S. tiedt, place (as in homesffiuf) : more nsnally 

in an unpleasant sense; 'ill bestead.' So Chaucer, Man of Lawes Tile, 

551- 
Betaka, (I) v. iB, to take into her wagon ; (II) ix, 44, to betake oneself 1 

(III) xiL as, deliver to another. Sfcinnet says, " Beiait, Lat Iradtre. 
to deliver Into one's hands." A.S. btttBcan, to commit, assign; 0£. 
Ulakt (pret. btlaugbu). 

Bethinks, vi. 16, think, to be mentally determined. 

BethiAIl, viii. zS, to take captive, imprison. See Tluflll. 

Beret, vii. 31, the visor or^nt piece of a helmet, which is dropped when 
the weaier withes to drink ; so coonected with ' beverage,' E. £ng. baier, 
drink. The word survives in E. Anglia. Farm labourers shout ' Btvtr ' 
at harvest-time, meaning that they wish for drink. (See Morris, E. E. 
Spedmens, p. 390, 1. 331.) Fi. boire, It baien, Lat bibtrt. 

Bewaile, vi. 1, to choose, select. " In Old English to viaile and to bmiaili 
mean to make choice of, to select." (Upton.) Ger. todblm. Douglaf 
has ■' Wall oat all thaym bene waik," ai transl. of Virg. JEa. 5. 716, 
" invilidum dilige ;" and Chaucer speaks (Tr. and Cr. v. 30) of " uailid 



Cp. the N. End. | 
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' assails' has been proposed as an escape from the difficulty 

Bewray, iv, 39, to accuse, as an iiJbnner does. So Matth, 16. 73. " thy 
speech heiorayelb thee." A.S. virigan. 

Bid, i. 30, to pray. See X, 3. Ger. btlta, A.S. biddan. The tubst btad 
(A.S. bid) probably means first a prayer, and then the measuring 
'beads' on which ptayeis are told. Or biad may come from O. Engl. 
ba (A.S. bib or bidg). a crown or ring. See Morris, E.E. Specimens, 
p, 415. BtadsmoH, properly one who prays. So in the Glossary pub- 
lished with the Ehepheards Calender we have ibis note : " To bidde is 
to pray, whereof comelh beades for praieis, and so they say ' to bidde hii; 
beadei,' sc. to say his praiers." In the Romaunt of the Rose. 7373; are 
' these Unes : 
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" A peire of luda eke she beie, 
Upon a lace, alle of nhite tbrede, 
On which that the hit btdts b4dt." 

Bilive, belive, also written 1)1178. v. 31; ix. 4, quicklj, forthwith, 
' with lifi' in a lively manner. 

Bit, liii. 41. food, anything biatn. 

Blaae. xi, 7, bltaon forth, pioclaim. A.S. bliisan, to blow; Get. Uattn. 
So St Mark i. 45, "to bliai abroad the matter," to blow it far and 
wide. So Sidney, Atcadia, ii., hat " being bttaed by (he country peofJe." 

Bleu, (I) to give a blessing (btnedicert), connected with bliss. (II) ii. 
18 ; vii. ri ; ix, a8, " God from him me blesse," preserve me ftom evil, 
deliver, where the seme is clearly derived from ' Deus me benedicat ;' 
' God defend me with His blessing.' (Ill) v. 6 ; vUi. 31. to wave or brand- 
ish, at a swocd, This sense probably comet from the waving the hands in 
making the sign of the cross ; as m Aschim's Toxoph. p. I96, new ed. : 

turn about, and Mtise all the field." See Nares' Gloss, v. Bless. (IV) 

Bailey says, " blia or blttl in Spenser meant wounded ; Fr. bless^." Mr. 

Morris suggests the Old Eng. Uisst—to put an end to; at in the Story of 

Gen. and Eiod. I. 553. 
Btott, I. 17, spot, blemish. 
Blubbred, vi. 9, swollen with weeping. The verb has no mean sense with 

Spenser 1 a " blubbred face" answers to our Itarfiil. So Fuller, Church 

Hist. J. s ja, hat "the face of the Church was so Wuftierniwith teares." 
Blunt, I. 4^, dim, used of eyesight. We speak of acute sight, sharp-eyed. 
Booteth, iii. 10,40, it avails, profits. A.S. hdl, 1 remedy. See Home 

Tooke, i. 109. 
Bootless, V, 33, imavailing, hopeless. 
Borae, iv. 1, led with him. So the phrase ' to bear in band' is to carry 

along with one. 
Bonghtes, i. 15; li. 11, bends, folds; of a serpent's coils. Also written 

bigbt. A.S. bugait, to bend, to bow. So in geogr, the Bigbl of Benin = 
. the bend of Benin. Bough and 6011; come from the same root. 
Bound, I. 67, to lead, as with a marked-oul track. 
Boiuing-oan, iv. la, drinking-cin ; to bouze, to drink largely. 
Bowre, viii, 5, a9, chamber, inner room, as opposed to ' hall,' the public, 

outer room. Qi. Chancel, Nonne Ptestet "Tale, la, " Hir bow and eek 

hir haUe." A.S. biir, &om b^an, to bnUd ; led. biir, N. Engl, byn, 

Ger. baugr. 
BowTB, vili. 41, muscles of the shoulder, 10 called liom their bowed or 

bent shape ; conoetted with braum, braumy. Cp. Dan. Bov, Boug, a 

shoulder, ilower-anchot may come from this. 
BoyBteoua, viii. ro, rude, rough, einthet of 1 club or staff. UtuaUy, as 

now, of vrind; but Wicliffe, Matt. 9. 6, hu " a clout of boUiotit cloth," 

where the meaning it raw. uowrought, not imoothed ; and Turbcrville 

has " bonsteous tree," which answers to Spenser's usage. 
Bcftnd, iii. 41, tword. So used metaphorically in A.S. from itt flashing 

like a torch. 
Btm, X. 40, money. Still (O used in many parts of Engbnd. 
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BFMt, V. 31; viii. 4; iz. 31, bunt ^r melathacs) ; propeily aput toue, 
not a past pin. ; bream fu bunt (p.p.) is Mill uKd in N. Engliad. 

Brawned, viiL 41, brawny, muscabr. Hence brmim, the food, being 
made of the mote mnicu^T part of the meat. In the Hilt, of Piioce 
Arthur, part iiL chap. 17, we have " the boore rove hira on the hravmi 
of the thigh." And Chaucet, Pro!. S44. " Ml Wg wai he of iraun." 

BrsT. iii. 33 1 ri. 7 1 viii. II ,' zi. 26, to call out with a load voice. Not, 
in ^>easer, of Uie m, but of any loud tones ,- to ' braying trumpets.' 
Chaucer hi> ' braying beH.' The nine i> true of Ft. (roir* (m« Biadwl, 
Grainmaire historiqne, p. 119). 

Brearea, x. 35, briars, 

Bmnt, ix. 10 ; zi. 38, burnt, by metatheiii ; to btast for burst, tluist Ibi 

Bcoda, IT. 16, btoatl, abroad, far and wide. 

Brond, Tiii. ai, brand. 

Bnflii, ii. 17: li 14, bhnr; 10 r^n^. It. huffa,^ pnifi O. Fr. btffi.i 
a blow, itboaffir, to tepulie ; L. Lat. biiffa, a slip. 

Bugle, viii. 3, young oz. Lat. tuaiUis. In S. Englitid yonng oxta ire 
still called buglet. Whence " Bngle Hotel " it not an uacommoo name, 
with an oz painted as sign. Tytwhitl says that in N. England bugU is 
used for bull. Bailey says, " Bugle, a sort of wild oz." In early Eo^ih 
it is <ued for the bnffiOo, and the wild oz. 

Buxoms, zi. 37, yielding, pliant, lissome; bugiomi, bough-mme, ready to 
bend or bo», A.S. b^an, to bov. So Spoisei uses it also in hii View 
of the State of Ireland, " mora tractable and banonu to his gOTemmeat." 
And P. Q. Bk. HI. Iv. 33. Chancer has " malie the ^lUni to th« 
lave;" and Milton, P. L. a. 843, " the buxom air." 



Call, Tiii. 46, cani, colri. ot net, in which a lady's hair i»gathered. Fr. caU, 
ealoOi, a little rap. Widial's Diet ed. 160S, has >- A eault te cover the 
haite of the head withall, as ouideas use, reticulum ciinale." So DiTdeu, 

" And in a goldev cliJ the cotli aM bound." 

Oao. i. 8: iv. 46; T. J, began. See Qan, Or, a verb au]tiliar7>^did. 

Oanon, Tii. 37, » a canon bitt" smooth round bit, that part of it nUcbis 
in the horse's mouth. From Gr. imrdr, a rule. 

Oareftil. t. 5a; vii. a8, 39; z. 19, fijU of rare, aniioui. 

OarolsBa, J. 41 i ii. 45, free frem cale, uaa-ut; 'catele s te swottM.' 

Carka, i. 44, mnety. A.S^ earc. So our " carlmg care •" and Sidney, 
Arcadia, Eel. i, " taldng for his youn^ing earkt." 

Oarle, ix. 54, churl, a strong rade man. Ger. Kirl, A.S. tttrl, 1 freeman 
of the lowest rank, opposed to ^lotti, a slave, and siao to mri,: an eati, 
nobleman. To this latter the ceorJ would always seem to be tmpoliahed. 
rude, from his stntdy assertion of liis freedom. The sense of mdeucss 
occnrs very early. See Chaucer, Wife of Bath'j Taie, 6740. 

Oast, xi. aS, consider. •■ To caU the mind or thoughts, is to rcAicC, medi- 
tate, consider, contrive." (Richardson.) We still ipeik of " ctuHng about 
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for reasons." Cp. Si. Luke I. 2a, " cisl in her mind what minrer of salu- 
tation this ihould be." Lylie, in his Euphues, has "at the last, casting 

wilh myself that the heat of thf love might cleane be raced with the cold- 

nesse of thy letter, &c." 
Oaytive, t. 45. base, low, or it may here be in its original sense of caplivt. 

Ft. cbitif, O. Ft. cbailis. It caltivo, Lat. captivas. The L. Lit. captitms 

bearj Ihe sense of ' vilis, conlemptibilis.' {Du Gauge.) In viii. 31, in. 11, 

it seems to be used in sense of captivt only. 
Oentonell, ix. 41, sentinel. One wbo walhs up and down on his beat or 

patfi, p. Ft. cmU, dim. serulai, Fr. sealier ; cp. strOry. 
Ohauilbd, iii. 33, 4a; vii. 11, warmed. Fr. ciatiffer. Connected with 

Lat. calidus, calrfiutrt. Usually written ebafid wilh the sense of irrilatioH. 
OliaDnUoleTa, ii. I, the cock, the char-chanliag bird. 
Chaw, ir. 30, jaw. (The words are the same.) A. S. ci6aan, whence also 

to cbfui: the rustic ■ ciouf-hicon ' pvcs our word. This form of the word 

occurred in the version of 1611 (Eiek. 29. 4; 38. 4), but the spelling 

was altered without remark early in the eighteenth century. (Nares 

Gloss.) 
Oheare, ii. 43, countenaiKe, manner. Not always in the cbierful sense; 

see Drayton's Owl ; " Or ever moved his melancholy cbear." Gloss. II. 
Cheaien, i. 3, to refresh oneself, cheer onesdf up. 
Oleene, ix. 4, clear, bright So Chaucer, Tr. and Cr. v. 9, has " had with 

his b«nes c}au the snowes molte." A. S. clitnt, serene, clear. 
CombrouB, i. 13, troublesome, teasing (of gnats). Ger. tvmnitm, Ital. 

ingombrart. (Not in sense of burdening, as in " why csmberelh it the 

ground ?") 
O01II111011I7, I. 5G, equally, commtmiltr, with such rommuiucatiun as goes 

on between equals. 
Oompare, iv. j8, to collect, get togesher. It. comprari, to buy; Lai. 

comparari. In this case Spenser's classcal tastes led him to employ a 

word in its Latin, not in its English sense. 
Compel, i. 5, to cite, call to aid. Lat. compellari, to call or challenge at 

law ; a forensic term. 
Convey, ii. 34, to carry away. II. eonviare, L. Lat cotatari, tomiAtri. 

Used as a ' more decent tenn for to steal.' So the pedantic Pistol says, in 

the Merry Wives of Windsor, 1. 3, 'Conwiy the vrise il call.— Steal? fob 1 

a Geo for the phrase 1' 
Oortw, iii. 4] : iv. 11; v. 31 1 vii. 15, body. (Not diad body, but directly 

ftom Lat. corpus.) So Davies (of Hereford) writes, "The miifd with 

pleasure, and^lhe torst with ease." 
Coaohed, li. 9. laid in place, of armour plates laid flat on one another. 

Fr. coucbir, O. Fr. culcber. It. aJcari, L.Lat. eolean, nUocara, to lie 

Counterfesannae, viii. 49, counterfeiting. Fr. cDntr(/aisanc<, L. Lat. 

eonlrafiiclura. 
Oofetiae, iv. ag, coretousness. Ft. conmitise, from Lat. voAim, an earnest 

prayer. 
Crime, vi. 13. accusation, reproach. Lat criiyun. 
Crodet, vi. 36, a little cross. 
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Craddr, V. 19, clotted; from turd 01 enafe; » in Eirly Engliih tndde 

ii cutd. Welch avid, i round lump. Cp. eroi«i. 
Orudlod, vii. 6 ; ii. s*. curdled, ustd by Spenser of cM, not of blood, ind 

ii equivilent to congiaUd- 
Cnrei t. 44, ore, after the Latin ctra; ta peitupi—eurinj'. 



Saint, x. 3, dainty, toothtome. Fr. dtnt, Lat. dltnt. Or. iSoifi. Or from 

Celtic dmiatib, a titbit, choice morsel. 
Dmaoiity, xi. 5a, damage ; to iu <^iposile indemnify. Lit. danmificart. 
I>arr*riio, iv. 40 ; tii. 1 1 , to prrpare for battle, to arrange oneself or one's 

anny for the fight. From O.Fr. disrtner, L.Lat. disraanari, disraia- 

niari, disralionart, to settle or order an ifhk, answer an accusation. 

Its conneclioQ with battle may piunt to mcdiicTal trial by combat So 

Chaucer, Kcighles Tale, 773 ; 

" Mete to damyiu 
The batayl in the feeld." 

Chaucer also speaks of dniyning a person. So Knighlei Tale, 751 : 
" Wcoest to dtreyne hire by batayle." 

The word is common in Spenser. Shakespeare, iii. Henry VI, ii. 3, hat 

" darraigH your battle.^^ (The term used in law, *' darrain presentment,'* 

comes ftom the Ft. dimur, and is not connected with our word.) 
Dat«, [x. 45, given ur aisigned length of life. Lat. datum, the given time ; 

thence our dalt. The dalum at end of epistles led to this use. So out 

"givtn under oot hand." 
Zhwe, iv. g, to dazzle. Properly of sight, 
Deore, vii. 4S, hurt, injury. A.S. dtrian, to damage; O. H. Ger. Uriati, 

So Chancer uses the verb, Knightei Tale, 964: 

"Never ye schuUen my corowne dert." 

In Tiii. 44, "this lesson dtan" probably meant 'this painful, dismal 

Deaw-'buraing, xi. 35, glittering with dew, or with drops from the holy- 
wttcT well, in which (he knight bad lain all night (epithet of the knight's 

IMMnaIre, ii. 53, coorteons. Bailey says "of a spri^tly air,-" either 
from dt ban airi, or lathet from some L, Latin form of tonus ; ot, 
possibly, connected with L. Lat. dibaaalut, used of that to which proper 
boumU are pnl, and thence duly resltiined, courteous. On the tapestry 
in the Hall at Hampton Court is pourtrayed a lively figure called 
DtboHarilas. A common word with Cbaucet. 

Defbaamnoe, xii. 11, defeat. Fr. de/airt, difmaiuii L. Lat. d^fdctrt.to 
abolish, abrogate. Still used as a law term. Gloss. 11. So defaoe, iii. 39. 

UttzKj, V. 41,' settle, pay off, make up for : ' Can Night make up for the 
wrath,' ftc, or 'Can she pay otf, and so deliver us froni,'&c, Fr. difrajtr, 
frail ; L. Lat frasiian, which Du Cange elpUiru by " expensum, ut 
videtm." So we speak of ' defraying expenses.' 

I>eriTe> iii. 1, draw away, &om die right to the wrong chaortel; this sense 
coming directly from the Lit. dcrivari. 
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Bespight, viu. 45 ; ii. Ilj xL i'j. tesentment, malicious anger. O. Kr. 

dispit, It. di^lo. Probably from L. Lat. dapaan, to deipiie, contema. 
Derofd, bt. 15, void, empty. Now takes 'of after it, 'devoid </ 

lenic'&c. 
DiataODd, ii. 9, idamant ; of which word ' diamond ' is a comipled fom. 
Diclit,iv. 141 vii. 8;ix. 13; xi. 9, 5*; »i. 6, 13, 33, 10 dieis, atirage. 

A, S. diblm, to set in order ; poisiblf tame word ai did. Ger. dicblin, 

dicbttr{'OiK poet being the arrangerty Cp. Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1 83. 
DiEaTenturoua, vii. 48, unfortunate in adventuie. 
DiMlOM, xii. 35. to unfold (of a letter). Th« word ii propetljr atti of 

the hatching of eggs, 
DiaeMed, li. 38, depiived of ease, made nneaay, ill at ease. Fr. dtsaist. 
Slapenoe, iii. 30, to pay for, make up for. Fr. dSpcnstr, Lat. dafendere. 
SispitloiiB, ii. 15, <uil of dapigbi. cruel. See Deapight. 
Diaple, X. 17, to diidpline, of peniteolial whippings, ftc. So the whip with 

which the penance was done was called the " discipline." In tlie folio 

(1G16) the word is printed dii'ple. 
DUpradden, iv. 17, spread abroad. 
DiueUed, xi. 10, dispossessed, a law term. Ft. dtssaislr, to deprive nf 

saitau, d aism, posiestion, or tenure. Cp. L. Lai, taisire, laitina, which 

agaiu is iaid to be derived from an earlier L. Lat. woid. lacire, oi saccire. 

aic. owfiiifiiv, to put into one's saei, to ag^irapriate to oneself This 

derivation is however very uttcertain. 
Dissolute, vii. 51, vraak, with nerves unstning, the original and proper 

sense of the term. Ut. soltitus. 
Dite, viii, 18, to make ready to smite, by raising his club on high (as the 

thresher does with his flail?), Nares, Gloss., says it "is apparently to 

winnow," and quotes Chapman's Homer, II 5. p. 73. It may perhaps 

come liom A.S. dibian, to dispose, anange. 
.Divide, T. 17, to play a florid passage in music. See Note on v. 17. 
Diroroed, iii. 3, separated forcibly from, rent away Irom; not here of 

manied persoos. 
Do, (1) vii. 14, "to do to dye," make to die, 'to do to wit.' (II) v. 43, 

to end, £nish ; " both never to be dotme" never to be ended. 
Doted, viii. 34, dating, dotard. This use of the p.p. is found in Piers 

Ploughman, "Thou SoIkIi dafte,"&c. O.Du. doun, to be mad; O.Fr. 

doOtr. But the word may be connected with dotard, used of pollarded 

or itnnted trees, and thence of stunted minds. 
Doabt, vi. I, fear. It dotwi. In L. Lat. dubilare was used for ' 10 fear,' 

as in the Acta Alex. Ill (li6g), quoted by Do Gauge, "Egoneqne vos, 

neque excommunicationet vestras appretior, vd dabia mum onum." Cp. 

Fr. rtdouur. 
Dnire, viii. 40 (drerlment, ii. 441 xi. 31), sorrow, sadness. A.S. dnor, 

blood, g<^re; thence Efrnlri^, bloody ; theitce totrowfol, rfrmry- Qlosi. II. 
Dress, ix. 54. to addrcu, set oneself. 
Driit, viii. 3i, headlong fall; from the verb la drivt. 
Droome, ix. 41, drum. 
Dwell, xi. 31, abide, remain ; " as victor he did dwiil " means as if he 

remaned Wctor. C^. ' to diivll on a wbjeet.' 
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. 15 ; lii. 39 (m one word), each person. O. English, uebone, 

Eame, i. 3; vi. 23; ix. 18, to yearn; so lamtsl. A.S. glome, geornian, 
tnrmsli ; Get. gem. 

Edliy, i. 34, to build, used in its natural signification. Lit. aedifican. See 
Note on i. 34. 

Sake, V. 49, to increaie, to add to ; so we uy ' to eke out.' A.S. nuan, 
to prolong; Goth. aoiiiB, to incceise (qi. Lat, ow^-ere); to old Engl, taebi, 
eternal, and tie, alio, that which js added. Cp. also bawker, bucktler, 
which come from thii root. 

BCDralde, i. 16, icared; Ft. tffrayir. 

Efb, ii. 15, afterwards, again; same as afi, after. 

Bn»0Oi»6S, (Letter 10 Kr W. Raleigh); iii. 34; x. 14, 36; xi. 4, 47 ; nii. 
35, loon after, forthwith. 

fike, ii. iS, also, A.S. tac, also subst, eaca, increaie, and verb ticman. 

Eld, I. 8, age; p.p. of A.S. yUtan, 10 stay, continue, last; A.S. yldo is 
(i) age, with no sense of o/(6mbi; (2) an age, = Lat. (ruum ; (3) old age. 

Bla, V. 43, elsewhere, or perhaps, already. 

Embar, ii. 31, to secure, guard. 

Embay (see Bay), ix. 13; i. 17, 10 bathe in. 

Embow, ix. 39, to fatigue, beset, surround ; or possibly, to wound ; " em- 
bost with bale," Spenser says, "Which love had launched with his 
deadly darts." In xi. lo it certainly means to plunge a spear into 
a body. Used of huntmg, when a deer is hard pressed and fatigued. 
Chaucer, Boke of the Duchesse, 353, has "so much embosed, of 
a hart in a wood. Biiley says, "to chase into a thick wood." Fr. 
tmbospitT, It. imboscoTsi, to take refuge in a wood. There is a curious - 
L. Lat. word embossan, to gag, stop the mouth (from os), in connection 
with which we have this of Turberville on Hunting, p. 143 : " When the 
hart ii foaming at the mouth, we say that he is tmbosstd." The deri- 
vation may thus come through Fr. enboucbtr. Shakespeare, Ant. and 
Cieop. 4. II, has it in this sense: "The boar of Tbessaly was never so 
emiositd." The usual meaning, of plates and vessels with raised work 
on them, conies from Fr. boat, an humour. 

Embow, ii. 19, to arch over. Spenser uses it of the moon in hii Visions 
of the World's Vanity : " imbound like the moon." 

EmparSi i. 63, to impair, diminish, take away. Fr. empartr. 

Empaaidoiiad, JH. j, filled with passion, feeling. 

Empe&Qh, viii. 34, to hinder. Fr. tmpicber, Lat. imptdiri. Gloss. It. 

Binp«^>led, i. 56, pecked. 

^53, pierced through. 

t. I ; xii. 18, enterprise. L. Lit mpnaa. Glosl. H. 

ii. 13, 10 embellish, or set in a cbasing, or case. Fr. entbaastr. 

Endew, iv. 51, endow; not indtiert but dolart. 

Enfouldred, xi. 40, thrown out like thunder and lightning. O. Fr. 
/ouldroytr. A word peculiar to Spenser. 

■" '-•""Si^- 
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Zngarged, ji, 40, devoured, glutted, Fi. myorgw. Lit, tagtrrgitare. 

BngraTS, X. 4a, to put into a grave, buij. Get. tingrabtn. 

Dnluunoe, i. 17; v. 47, taiaiie, lift up. Fr. touiKr, baut; so ' enhaiutd 
prkef.' Lat alUa. 

XSnlarKen, viii. 37, to deliver, set at large. Cp. Psalm 4. I, "Thou hast 
enluged me ;" 3 Sam. 3J. 37, " Thou hast enlarged my sleps." 

Xtnmore, rii. jS ; ix. 48, to move, cause tmoiitat. 

BnniBi iv. 34; a. 44, to follow aftei, Fr. msuiert, Lat. baequi. See 
Gloss. II. Notice the inliii. terminatioD in ii. 44, tnsevnn. 

JEIntraile, i. 16. entanglement, fold, twist. Fi. entrailli. It. inlralasciart. 
Gloss. II. 

SlquipftSe, xi. 6 . array, equipment. From L. Lat. liiUpart, to fit out a 
ibip; not at all connected, as now, with horses. Gloss. II, 

Brat (eirst), soonest, earliest ! luperl. of er*. h.S. tertst. O. Eng. comp, 
tmr. The word tioiy a at-licb, 

Ealoyne, iv, lo, to withdraw. Fr. ^oigarr, O. Fr. islolgntr. Lat. dongari. 

Znoyne, iv. so, excuse; a law temi. Chaucer, Persones Tale, "non isioyiu 
ne excusaciouH.' Fr. tssoiw. There were, in English law, five heads of 
essoigo, I. De ultra mare, ». De terra sancta, 3. De nolo venieodi, 4. De 
malo lecti, 5. De seivitio legls — die being abroad, on pilgrimage of 
crusade, infirmity, sickness, or the king's service. (Nares' Gloss.) L. Lat 
txiniart. exonia, which appears to come from a curious L. Lat. umnU, 
m impediment (see Du Cange, Gl. M. et. I. Lat.) and not from onus. The 
strict sense of tssoym is eicuse from a public burden. 

Stemiza, k, 59, to make eternal. 

SuslL. i. 9. yew ; eughen. li. 19, made of yew (as aiien, of ash). 

KzoheU, V. 15, any land or profit which falls to a lord by forfeiture; a 
law term. Fr. i^bit, from ischtoir ; L. Lat. escaela, tscbeta, Lat. cadm. 

Ezoiue, lii. 19, the being excused; not apology. 

XxpiTBi ». 45. breathe out. 

Sxtiipe, X. >5, extirpate. 

Extorted, vii. iS, gotten by violence. 

XiTOS, xi. 34, young, just fledged and launched out of the nest; properly 
of a nestog. Get. Et; Chaucer, ty, an egg. Or it may come from the 
Ft. mail, with the n told otf to the article. Niais is from Lat. mdta, and 

P. 
Fact, ir. 34; ix. 37, feat, deed; so Fr. /aics-d'irmes. So used by Sidney, 

Arcadia,!.; "this [ntiful/i« committed," 
Faire-forned, ii. a, foshioned with a false beauty. 
Fftlaed, ii. 30, deceived. Il./a(soro. 
Fan, i. 11; iii. 16; x. 63, to go. Icel./ar,/dr, Get. fiJ>rea. A.S. faran, 

fier./am, a jonmej'! whence 'to pay one's Jiire.' We still use 'how did 

youjSir«»'as'bow went it vrithyou?" and our/ori (of food) is koIkhui,- 

so too faraeiU, ferry. 
Fatal, ix. 7 ; xii. .^9, ordained by the fates. LaX. /alalis. 
FKultTi X- 4°, full of faults, siniul. 
Fayne, iv. 10; vi. u, gladly. Cotti. fogition, laL Jagna, to be glad; 

■,„„,A.ooglc 
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figiim, glad; k.S.fagm, ^A, /agnian, to lejoice; then to flatterM/iVii. 

Luke 15. 16 ; " He vould/ain hive filled hii belly," &c. 
FaytOT, IT. 47 ; nil. 35, Tagabond. 1 law tenn, peihapi from fi. failard, 

O. ?T.failior, a maker, pcelender. The word probably comes from the 

L. Lat. phrase /dCMr (or /oHtor) iceleris, an aidei and abettor of ill-doing; 

Dot therefore originalty an idle pretender, but an active illnloer. Bailey 

layj, *■ Faiiours, idle ^llovs, vagabond!. Slat. 7 R, 1 1 ." So difaUoart, 

dtfatdtm. It ii said that ^(nfl--Lane in Loodoa i> named baa the 

fiuitors otfailon who idled about in it. 
Taatore, vui. 49, the maldng, bduoaing of one't petnn ; not necenarily 

of the face, which a a later limitation of the word. So Spenser again his 

it, Bk.111. ix. 31; 

Which tf 
Lat./iMura. 
F«ebledl, Till. 93, enfeebled, weakened. 
Tellr, T. 34, in a fell or cruel manner. X.^.fiU,?i.fiat,faoK.lt.fi^ 

(« &¥ourite word with Atio«o);O.Fr./*;, in Raonl de Cambni, " f e( et 

Fere, x, 4, companion; in thit passage, husband (cp. Gtt.Jriitn, to marry; 

frair, suitor). ti.S.fira, gifira. a companion, perhaps from^an, to go, 

travel, Cp. also jySrs (ii. l), in company, in Chaucer, Tr. and Cr. 1. 13, 

used of a wife. 
Flla, i. 35, to ihaipen and smoothe; so Chancei. Piol. 713, has 
" He moite peche, and wel afSt hii tnnge." 

Shakespeare, Love's Labour'i Lost, i. i, has "His discourse peremptory, 

hii \oB^iiK jiUd." Cp. Lat, liaguam acatrt. 
Fitt, {I) ii. iB, paiiion, struggle, contention. Bailey says, '• FUs, i. q. 

Jigbti, conflicts belweeo the disease and nature." (II) zi. 7, musical strain, 

division, or movement of a long. So used in old ballads and nar- 

Flagar, zi. 10, loose, floating in the wind. A.S. Jfe6gai; Gti. fiugm; 

med here of wings ; in Bk. III. iv. 33, used of fins. Perhaps out modem 

fiabby nod flap are akin to it. 
Flitt, iv. 5, to move. 
Polle, iv. 4, leaf of metal ; so we still use lin-/btf . Yx.JtuiBi, It. fi^Ua, 

LU.fiJium. 
Fond, ix. 39, foolidi, doling. O. Eag./oniu. to be foolish, foolishly attached 

Food, viii. 9, (end: 10 spell to suit the rhyme. A.S. /itbIS, Qa.fibdt: ■ 

related to oui^. In IV. i. 16, it is spett/«a>f. 
FooUuppie. vi. 1, as haf^y as a fool, unmttin^y happy; used of the 
mariner who has aoawaces escaped a rock. Cp. foolhardy, and Chincer's 
foni-largi. 
Fop-, intensive prefix, otteriy, qnite. Ger. wr-, Goth /our-. Cp. Lat. per-, 

Qr.rtpf. Also used as in intransitive prefiz; as>r-break. 
Fovdoiua, V. 41 ; z. 33, 47, 60, rtiined, utterly undone. 
Foroby, vi. 39 ; rii. a ; i. 36, forth by, hard by, near. 
ForwHftlnKi xi. 15, Itfking up in froat. 

„,., A.oogic 
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<' 43i wailed, altaly ipepl. A.S. /iiTsprndan. 

Foretaught, vii. iS, perrerted, misUught, and so defiled; or perhaps, 
as Todd says, " holy heastet /orelaiigbl " is simply ' holy commands 
btfiirt taught,' but now despised. 

Xorlome, v. aj; x. 11 (forlore, viii, 39), cast away, utterly lost. A.S. 
/orUirait, Gtx. vtriorta, p. p. of verlitrtH, to lose. 

ForTa7, xii. 3, to tavige, or prey on; connected vnt\i foray, fi-ay.fiirag: 
^T./otirragir, It/oraggiari. Foragt—fodderage, from fodder or food. 
A. 5. /odir, food ; Goth, fodjan, to feed ; L. Lat. fodtran, to exact 
fitrragi^m, m/odderage, 
■ Portake, xi, 14, avoid. 

FoTthTiBht, iv. 6, at once, straightway. In Sidney's Arcadia, it, used as 
= straight on. 

Forwandrlng, vi. 34, utterly astray, wandering tilt weary. 

Porwaated, i. 5 ; xi. i, utterly wasted or ravaged. 

PoTwearr, i. 31; x. 17; xi. 45 (forwearied, ix. 13}, utterly wearied, 
tiled out. 

PorworUB, vi. 35, moch worn, threadbare. 

Pralghtt xii. 35, fraught, laden v\\ii,Jreigh!id. 

Fiune, i. 40; viii. 30, to form, make, perhaps to steady. k.S. frtmmaH. 

Pramokllii, x. 6, fieeman, freeholder (tx. franc), free man under laok of 
knight or iquire. with whom Foitescue classes him. Fortescue defines a 
francklin ai "Pater-tamilias— qualis ibidem Frauncliin vulgariter nuncu- 
palnr, magnis ditatns possesslonibus " — a substantial genileman-farmet, in 
fact. Du Cange says, " Francbilania erit Ubert leiuas, cui opponilut 
tfnms in viUtaagium, sen viltamu." See also Chaucer's Frankeleyn, 
Pfol. 331. 

PPBy,i,38; iii. 19; xii. ii,tofnghtea; »oa(^iiy. Fi. if raytr. Cp. Jet. 
7> 33> " "one shall ^ay them away." 

Pront, ii. 16, forehead ; a Latinism from from, frrmlis, 

Prontioe, iv. 14, to plait or frii the hiir : Chaucer has frounctlts, without 
wrinkle. Fr.fronctr, to twin or wrinkle. Oui_;Ii>unce is the same word, 

Piy, »ii. 7, the smaU or young of an animal, in swarms ; properly used of 
fish. See note to the Shepbeards Cal. EcL x. I. ij, where Spenser uses 
the word is in the text: "It is a bold metaphor, forced (torn the spawn- 
ing fishes; for the multitude of young fish be called tbefiyi." 

PynB, iv. ]l ; v, iS, thin, answering to Itnuis. 



Oage, xi. 41. pledge. Fr. gage; connected with teagt, vjagtr, wagti. 

QtH, i. 19, the bile. A. S. gtalla, yellow. 

Qui, ii. I, &e, be^an ; so gins, giaatlb. (Cp. reavt, benavi, &c.> 

GeOloiy', xii. 41, jealousy. It. gdosia. 

Gent, ix. 6, 37, gentle; an epithet used equally of male and female, though 

said to lerer chiefly to ladies. Spenser, F. Q_Bk. II. xi. 7, uses the word 

of Prince Arthur, " the piowest and most ginl." 
0«rnuui, V. 10. brother (by the same father and mothec). Lat. gtrmanus. 

Abo, all of the nmB geim, near of kin, and of the same blood. 
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Q«*t, I. IS, s^TCDtme, de«d of urns. Lat. gntim, 

Ohesa, vi. 13, to gueu. 

Ghost, vii. 31. spirit, soul, life. So oni gbosiJy. Goth, root appein in the 
TCfb lu-j'atf-jan, A.S. ;iitf, G«. geiit. 

Oin, T. 35, engine (from which it is abbreriited), not heie snare or trapL 
So Chaucer, Chanones YemaDoes TaJe, 154: 

'■ This false gya was not maad ihet.'' 

Oina, i. II, begins. See OftO- 

Qioats, i. i, tilts and combats in the lists. Fi. Jouita; It. gioslran (beace 
oaijoslU). L. Lat. giosira, L. Gi. rioiiirTfla. 

Qlistering, i. 14 ; iv. 8. glistening, glittering (i Cbron. 19. 3 ; Luke 
9 19). From Dn. gUiurea, Ger. glitzmt, to glitter. (See Wright's 
Bible Word-Book.) 

^uOTe, V. 34, snarl, gronl. A. S. gnyrran, to gnash the teelh, Du. barren, 
Ger. biarren. 

Qobbet, L ao ; a. i j, a Imnp, pece, or mouthful ; hence gobblf. In O. 
EngL gobe/, gobal, from gob, the month. Sir John Maunderille, speak- 
ing of the apples of Paradise, says, " Cut ihem in neret so many gobtlia 

Gorge, i. 19; iv. ai ; li. 13, throat. Yt. gorgt, Lat. giffjii. 

Ooosib, lii. 1 1 , kinsman in God (properly used of sponsors in baptism) ; 
thence friend and neighbour, then used of lalkatiie persons, and lastly 
in our modem tease, of chatter, ' gossip.' A. S. ab, peace, concord, 
agreement, alliaiice, relationship ; not of blood but of c*ympact; not con.- 
sanguinity, but alSnity. So Shepheardt Cal. £d. t. we find " Sicker, I am 
very sybbe to you." 

Qtttoo, X. 64, to give favour to ; in the phrase ' God me grace.' 

Oraile, vii. 6, gravel. Ft. gravitli, Lat. glarcola, 

^ralne, vii. I, dye, from Lat. granum, the seed of the quercus cocdfera ; 
it is the colouring matter produced by the coccus insect (called iermts in 
Arabic, whence Fr. cramoia, and oui crimson and earmint). So Spenser's 
colours '■ died deepe in graine," is ' dyed deep with scarlet or purple,' So 
Chaucer has "like scarlet in giayn;" and Shakespeare, Midsummer 
Night's Dream, 1. a, has " purplc-in-grain." In all these places it means 
' dyed with giain,' 01 with kennes. To ingrain means to incorporate, as 
when substances are dyed with grain, and become 'fast.' {Grain of wood 
is a diflereat word ; and so is also the painter's verb to gram, meaning to 
imitate the natural fibre.) 

Oree, v. 16, good-will. Fr. gri (cp. malgri). 

Oraedr, i. 14, eager ; not here for food. 

Qrioslle, ii. 35, griiiled, gray. Fr. gris. 

OrieTed, viii. 17, wounded, bun. Fi.graitr, to oppress; hit. gravis. 

Oriple, iv. 31, grasping, from ihe verb /o grip, at gript. A.S. gripan, to 
hold fast. 

Gtobb, xi. 20, heavy. 

Gryfon.v. 8, eagle, or vulture, jrpn. Fi. griffon. It. grijbne. Lit. grypbo, 
St. fiiitp. 

Qnerdon, iii. 40, reward. Ft. gnardan. It. gvidtrdont, fiom Ger. imrfCT',. 
and don, a gift. 

OniM.vi. 13; lii. 14, manner. See Wise. 
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Habilliaent, vi. 33, clothme. 

Bable, I. 19, 45; xi. 19. aUe, c*iable. Lat. babilis. Ft. babiJt. 

HasMdtii. 19, wild (of hawki). Fr. bagard, wild; A.S. baga, Gei. bag, 
jietd, wood ; Eog. baui. 

H»p, (I) verb, ii. 31. to happen. (II) subst., iii. ao, 34, fortune. 

Happily, (Letter to Sii W. Raleigh), hap)/, perchince. So Shakespeare 
nsei it, Hainlet, i. I : 

" Wbidi bappily faieknowing maj avoid." 

Harbour, i. 7, reftige, shelter; also written arbour; in Shepheards Cal. 
Eel. vi. 19, it is ipelt barbrovgb. By Chaucer, btrbtrwb. Ger. berberg. 
It. aibtrgo, L. Lit. birtbtrga, albirga, wheoce Fr. aubergi, 1 word of 
Teutonic origin, signifying a camp, or fortified quarten for a host, thence 
any kind of hospice, shelter, or inn. A.S, bere. army, and btorgaii, to 
protect, shelter; whence bere^beorgan, to harbour; bere-berga, a station 
at which an army retted on iti march. 

HATdimeut, i. 14, hardiness. 

Harrow, X. 40, devastate, vei, harass; now speh bony: hence also our 
verb 10 bairoa a field, i.e. to vex and tear the soil. A.S. bere. an army 
(Ger. imr), berian, or birgiioi, to ravage, as an army does. O. Norm. 
Fr. baritr. (See Morris, Specimens, pp. 393, 394, and Note on canto i. 
40.) Gloss. IL 

HftU^t, vi, 19, high, haughty. Fr, *ati/, O. Fr, baull. It. altiera. Lit. 
altia. Spenser also spells the word bault (Bk. VI. a, 23). 

He&pe, IT. S, a [rile (of buildings). The sense of a confused 'congeries,' 
as in 'a heap of com,' is Ufer. "The word is liist used of any large number. 
Chaucer, Prol. 577, "an hepe of leted men." A.S. btbban, to lift up. 
beavi; Qer. btbut, bau/e. And so the conception of the nomber of 
things filed up in an orderly way, as a building, comes in, 

Heaat, vii. iS, command ; so bibesl. See Hlght and Baheaat, 

Heben, Introd. 3; vii. 37, ebon, of ebony wood. 

Haft, xi. 39, lifted Dp ; from the verb M heavi. O. Engl. pret. is bef, baf. 
In S. England the pret. bove ii still used ; " the water bovi quickly," A.S. 
babban, pttt. hif. 

Hew, 1.46; iii. 11; viii. 3S, shape, not colour, in these passages. A.S. 
Mid, fonn, or aspect. 

Hisbt, ii.44; vH. 46; ix. 14 ; i. 7, &c., was called. Ger. beiisen (" er 
heissC Wilhebn"); A.S. bdlan (pret. balU). to call, or to be called. 

Hight, iv. 6, bidden, entrusted. A.S. bdlaa (pret. bel), to promise 
(cp. Morris, p. 3SS) ; whence bts/ or bibesl. 

HCffrid, viL 31, rough; bristling. Lat. bom'dui. 

Hot, xi. 39, was called, fiom bigbl. which see. 

HouSUng, xi. 37, connected with sacrifice. O. Engl, boseli, bode, taslon. to 
administer the Eucharist; A.S. buul, an ofTering, the Eucharist. Derived 
from Goth, buail, a sacrifice, buasljart, to offer sacrifice ; and this possibly 
comes from Goth, binlban. to catch, buni (cp. Get. bund), the sacrifices 
being those of animals taken in bailing. Or it may possibly be coimccted 
with Lat. booia, a victim, whence ' the bosl.' See Note on canto xii. 37, 
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Hora, ii. JI, to liie. Spnuer. in other placet, nm this Tab u eqmTalent to 

oni hwer, u in Fiery Quenie, Bk. til. x. lo: 

" Which boved close under a forest ride." 

Id this [diize of bait itanding on tnd, -up his heaie did ioM.' A.S.babban, 

ptet. 4d/ See Heft. 
Hombleese. ii. 31 ; iii. 26 ; lii. 8, hombleneEs, hnmility. (So rkbtue is 

ihe older Toim of the sag. riches) 
Hnini>r. i. 36, moiiniie. Lit. bumor. 
Hiirtia, iv. a* ; iv. 40 ; ™. 1 7, to clash, to rash vifdently with noise. Some 

editioDi read burlai. The words are the same. Fr. heurler. 
Hnaher, ir. IJ, usher. O. Fr. bais, Fr. btdssitr. It. taeitn, from utRO, a 

door, whence perhaps our isait ; Lat. nliarlus, oilium, which again from 

«. Baioa Breton says that the O. Fr. buis is the same word as the Genu. 



Impe, Inlrod. 3 ; i. 16; ix. 6 ; x. 60; li. 5, literally t graft, ot ihoot ; 
thence a child ; always used by Spenser in a good sense. But Shakeq>eate 
uses it only in jocolar passages, shewing diat the word was beanmag 
degraded. (Nares' Gloss.) A.S. imparl, to engraft, plant; Ger. impfen. 
Used of shoots of trees by Cbaucer and Langlind ; Newton's Hofaal to 
the Bible, aji. 15S7, has a cbapcec on "shootes, slippes, yoDog imps, 
quays, and .buds." 

Impenroeable, ri. 17. that canoot be pierced. 

Implr, iv. 3 [ ; xi. 33, enfold, entangle, used in both placet of tbe tail of a 
snake or dragon. Lat. impUtan. 

Impcovided, lii. 34, unforeseen. Lat. improvitia. 

In, i. 33. lodging, habitatjon; not hostelry. So in Gen. 41. 17. " Tbe 
word had nol acquired the vulgar idea which it bears in modem language." 
(Warton.) Old Scottish ian, lodging. Cp. Imu of Court. In this sense 
it chiefly occurs in the phrase here used by Spenser, " take np yotn in." or 
in the corresponding expiession ' to take one's ease in one's irm"— to be 
at ease at home. See Nares' Gloss, nnder Im, and Tail one's ease, &c. 

InoeOBt, ri. 47, halb Idndled, routed. Lat. incenda; or perhaps =1 hath 
taught, or instigated. 

Inoontliieat, ix. 19, ibrthwith, without holding oneself in. 

Infest, li. 6, to make fierce or hostile. Lat. infeslare, infatui. 

Infloanoe. viii. 41, the power of stars. Bacon (Nat. Hist. { Q97) Speaks 
of the celestial infiuiaa. The word was generally used of Uie TJrtne of 
stars infused into or aflecting lower beings. See Note on Bk. II. i. a. 

Iiil7, ix. »4 ; i. 8, inwardly. 

Intend, xi. 3S, 10 stretch, 01 shoot out (of the dragon's sting), Lat. I'n- 

iDtendlment, lii. 31, attention, consdecation (nninti iaOntio), 
"3, (Letter to Sir W. Raleigb), intenoii. 



II, good-looking, handsome. Fr.j'oli. Also used in si 



JoM, X. 16, speck, smill piece. The letter yod (Gt. Utra) is tte iniillert 
letter in the Hebrew ilph»bet; it is therefore used for any very small 
quantity. So Matth. 5. iB, "one jo< or one tittle." 

Joomall, xi, 31, diurnal, daily, Fr. jountaiier, jovmit, jour, Lat. 

Joy, Ti. 17, to rejoice, to be cheerful, Lat. joeus, jotar; whence II. gioia, 
Joytamoo, iv, 37, gladness, meniment. 



Eeepe, i. 40, heed, care ; so Old Engl, m kepicb, ' nor *«? I,' nor care I. 

See Morris, E, £. Specimens, p. 339. 1. 110. A.S, cipan, to take, hold. 

So Chaucer,' PtdI. 398, "Of nyce conscience looi be no kap." 
Eeepins, w. », guard; "be at your taping" -bt on your guard. 
Ken, xii. 1, know (still so used in north England). Most ttequently used 

of knowledge by eyeright, as in Lylie's Euphues, " within a fan of Dover." 

Keat, Jd. 31, cast. 

Kindly, iii. jS; Tiii.IIi il.9; x. 47. according tq kinder nature; Eo"the 

tindly fhiits of the earth." So Milton, Hymn on the Nativity : 
" The mighty Pin 
W»s kindly come to live with them below." 

(Where tindly^ after the liind or nature of man.) A.S, gicynd, nature, 

from cyn, tin, race. 
Elrtle, iv, 31, a jacket or 

England, Icel, iyrlill, 1 

ibart ; cp. Lat curtas, Fr. conn. 
Knee, ix. 34, projection of rccki J so ibue-timber is crooked timber. A.S. 

Knife, vi. 38, sword; ii. 51, dagger. E. Eng. oil/, Fr. com/, Gtt.inti/. 



Lad, i. 4, led, pret. to lead. A.S. Iddm, prct. ladde, 

IiBTSB, viii. 10, plenliful. Lat. largvs. 

Ii&unoh, iii. 41 ; iv. 46, to lance, pierce with a lance. Fr. latax, Lat. lancea. 

Lay-atiUl, v. 53, a dunghill, rubbish-heap. Skinner says " because they lay 

there what they fake Utaa the stalls or stables." Fabian, i. chap. ai6, 

■peaks of SmithReld as "a layt slout of all order of fylth." Lay~ 

vacant, i> found in layAmi, a pUce where rubbish is thrown. 
Laaar, iv. 3, leper ; irom Lazarva the beggar. It. lazaretto. L. Lat. lazarii, 

lepers. We still speak of iizor-houses. 
Leaoh, v. 17 ; x. 13, phydcian. A.S. taei; Idenian, to heal; Icel. lattia, 
Zieasins, vi. 48, a lie, falsehood. A.S. Itasung, from Itai, false; from Qoth. 

laus, fruitless, emp^. Latimer speaks of bau-mongers. Pi. 4. a, " seek 

after Iiasing," Gloss. II. 
IiSks, V. i;;;, leaky. 

Iittman, i. 6 ; vii. 14, lady. Fr. Faimanr. Gloss. II. 
liSt, viii. 1 3, hindrance ; so in Deut. If; (heading), "no IM oriending." A.S. 

tooR, to hinder; Goth, laijaii, to delay. Gloss. II. 

„,.., A.oogic 
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Iieror, ix. Jj, rather. A.S. ieofri. 
Iiibbnrd, vi. 15, leopaiil. Chaucer spelli it lihart. 

laiafe, iii. 18, deir; (till used in Eist Anglij, ■ I would as lirf,' Sk.; ii. 17, 
used substaotively for a dailing: so £e A.S. Itof, beloved one; ligiaa, 

Iiltn*g8. ix. 3 (iko iTUftse, >■ S), lineage. Lat liiua, the tine, or descent 

mi, V. 34, to put out the tongue. We now use ' to loll out the tongue.' 

Lin, i. n ; v. 35, to stop, cease. Scot Ui'n. A.S. liman, to cease. Con- 
DCCted with it through A.S. blhman { — be-Uitnan) is blual, and possibly 
also Ui'aJl 

Iiiat, ii. 11 ; vii. 35 ; x. 90 j xi. 10, desire, like : used impersonally with 1 
dat. of the pron., " him list " = it pleased him. So weslill say 'if you like' 
— if it liketh, pleaieth, yon. A.S. lial, desire, joy, pleasure; Oer. Ivsl, 
Goth, luslui, desire; perhaps from /nisan, to lost, lata (Ga. las), empty. 

IiiT«l7, ii. 14 1 vii. 10, life-giving, or living, lironi the Italian use of vipait. 
Oii. Fm. 6, 30, " vivace mirto." 

LoKthlr, i. 10, loathsome. 

Ixrfl, i. 41, height, (so Chaucer, Tr. and Cr. v. 159, " from heigh oflofl" - 
■loft). Or more probably, in this place, the air or sky. usually in this 
sense written Uft. Cer. lufl, A.S. Ijifl, from blifian, to arise. Lofi is 
that which is lifttd up. just as btava is the a^biavid. So used of the 
floors of a building. Acts 10. 9, " the third loft." 

LonB, iv. 48, to beloag. 

Iiome. iv. 3, lost, de.'olate. So/orfom,' love-Zorn. 

Lout, i. 30 ; I. 44. to bow. A.S, Ivlan. to bow ; Icel. laut. The word 
is still used iu N. England. See Morris, E. E. Specimens, p. 380. 

Xiumpiah, i. 43, heavy, dull. Get. lumpig. In ed. I59O spelt tompisb; 
ui that of 1596 as m the lent. There is an old Engl, veib, to lampt~ 
to look suUq'. Du. lompe, Dan. lumpen. Lump may be related to 
A. S. Idm, loam, heavy c\>.y ; ot perhaps more probably from the dull 
' thump' of a heavy body falling. 

LtlBtleBB, iv. 20, languid, listUa (see Iilst above), without desires or a will. 

Iiynage, i. 5, lineage. See Iilgnage. 



Hake, viL 7, 15, male. To tnait is also to maltb or mott. So Lyiie': 
Btothei ^tnabie, 3. 4 : 

" There's no goose so grey in the lake 
That caimot find a gander to her mait." 
And Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1698, ■' sle his maki," i. e. the knight pittei 
against him. A.S. inaca, a husband ; , ' " "■' 



HaU, vii. 51, club. Fr. mail. It. magUo, Fr. miJlan (la used in PaU-Malt, 
where the game of 'Ball and Club' was played). We still use * maul, 
to beat about ; and malltl, a little club. Burton, Anat, of Mel. J. 1. 3, 15, 
says " Melancholy is a common matd unto them all." 

Hart. Inlrod. 3, Mirs. 

lEaake, Introd. 1 ; vii. i, to conceal oneself as at a masquerade. Fr. 

,„,.., A.oogic 
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nuufutr. II. mascberart. From L. Lit. taasca, tnascba, a vitch or hag, 
thence a hideous figure, and face, hence Ugutio (Leg. Lomb.) has " simul- 
acrum qaod' terret, quod lulgo dicilnr Mascartl, gaad opponitur facia ad 
terrendos parvos" (Du Cange, Gloss. M. et I. Lat.). 

Hate, ix, )2, !o stupefy, or perhaps, to oveicome: of one conqaered by 
love. See Amate. 

M»yne, vii. II ; viii, -j, strength; so ' might and main,' and to do a thing 
' by main force.' A.S. mtegen, strength, mdgaa, to be able ; whence our 
may, might, as auiiliary verbs. Ger. macbl from maclcn leads on to onr 
migbl (strength) and connects the two, Icel. magrti has the same sense. 

Mnjrnly, vii. la, strongly, mightily. 

Mealtho, ix. 31, melteth. 

Meed, x. 68, reward. A.S. mid. 

Mell, i. 30, to meddle. Still used in N. England. Fr. m4ter, O. Fr. mesltr. 
It imscolwi, Low Lat. miicidan, dim. of miieere. 

Ifenaee, vii. 37, to guide, manage, a horse; from Fr. nutnitr, mtnagir; 
Lat. inanus. So mamable. Bacon, Adv. of Learning, p. 3i. 

Heir, V. 20, prison, place of confinement ; still survives in London nuvis 
or stables, also in 'to be mtandof.' TheL. Lat. ma/a means (among other 
senses) 1 disease of birds, " accipitrum morbus, Gallia la Mv'e, Ger. die 
Mouse: accipitres eium quotannis pennis raalant, .... quo tempore 
vehtanenter aegrotanl." Thence it is used for the " domimcula in qua 
includuntat falcones cum plumas mufoo/." (Da Cinge, Glosi. M. et t. 
Lat.) From the hawk's maubi'n^-coop. the word cime to mean any cage 
or coop (as in Chaucer, Prol. 349) ; thence, a prison. 

Middeat, if. 15 ; vii. 5, midst ; properly the superl. of mid. 

Mirkeaome, v. a8, dark. AS. mire, darkness, dark; rmirly is still used 
of atmosphere. Dan. itiiiri. 

Uisoreant, v, 1 3, unbeliever, or Saracen. Fr. miscreanl, one who believes 
amiss ; O. Fr. mescreaal. It. misa-edenle, Lat. minui credem. Gloss. II. 

Uiadiet, iv. 13, bad. or excessive food (of gluttony). 

HJsfelen, iii. 40, to feign ivrongfully. 

MUhappen, iii. 30, happen amiss. 

HlBBeeminB, in. 33, unseemly, seeming amiss in a knight. 

Uiater, ix. 33, manner of. It may perhaps aome thus : — ' mistery' (Fr. 
milier. It. mestiero, Lat, mysterium, Gr. iioHTfifiav, bearing witness to 
the secrecy of mediasval art) it the art or business by which a man sup- 
ports himself ; thence the phrase, " what mister wight," &c. may be 
what kind of aitizan, or what wight of what craft or skill, Spenser also 
Dies the phrase rrasltr maladit, where the sense, what kind of — manner 
of — malady, will suit; or it may be, what leading, masterfiil nulady. 
In that case it would correspond to the old word maktrie, from Lat. 
magiiter, magisterium, magistraiia. The Lat minisieritim has also been 
cuggested, but less probably. Again, Spenser uses a verb W taisler, " As 
for my name, it Bus/nfi not to tell," F. Q. III. vii. 51, where it seems-° 
it matters not 't 'tkilleth' not. In the Shepheards Cal, we have 
"like mister men," such manner of mtn; and again, Eel. ii. IC3, 
" suche mystet saying," sach a manner of speech. Chaucei has the phrase, 
Kn. Tile, 851, " what mtHtr men ye been," laid of the knighw in annout. 
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Hoe, V. 50; ix. 44 (also wiilten mo), more; "and tlumsandi mot." kS. 
mycd, much (N. Eng. micklt, mticile); comp, mora (more) or md, ma, 
mot. Said by tome to be derived from ma'won, to mow, or gather into 
a heap ; as ve speak of a bailey -inoiv. If this were so, myce! would be 
a dimin. of mo, and mot ought 10 Ve used 11 a positive. Home Tooke 
siyj wrongly, "Jlfo (mov/e, acervus, heap), which was constantly used by 
all QUI old En^ish authors, has with the modems given place to much." 
Bat there is, go fu as I know, no instance of ma (in the sense of much) 
used as a positive. Tbe old A.S. positive was meira, great ; comp. mira, 
md; super, mail. (These are usually given as comp. and super, of m)«f.) 
Md in A.S. was never a podlive. Tbe word is connected with mdgan, 
to be able (I may. migbl), and the Goth, magan, and not with mdiaan, 
to mow. The Gothic miiils, which reappears in early Teut. dialects, 
is the parent of micUt, mveiU. Tbe Goth, roots mii, and mag, are 
connected with the Lit. and Gt. mae'-nus, maj-or, lUy-ai, (irife* 

[i^, ^,..™]. 

UoraliBe, Inlrod. I, to cause to be moral, give a moriu cnaractei to, i.e. 
turn it into a ' morality,' or allegorical leptesenlalion of high virtues and 
opposite vices. This Spenser looks on as a great contrast to the lowly 
tnuse of hit former poem, the Shepheards Calender. 

ICortoIitr, z. 1, the estate of mortal man ; not death. 

Kortall, i. tg, d«atb'deiling. Lat, morlalis, 

Uote, iii. »9 ; ut. »7. might (also, may), A.S. mol, may, can. 

Uould, iv. 5! vii. 26, shape, form. Fr. moultr, modtlltr. It. modtJio, 
Lat. moi&is, modulus. Used of the form and outward appearance of 
tr«es ; " tteen mould," In iv. 5, used of a well-formed building. 

UuoheU, iv. 46 ; vi. ao. mnch, great. See Uoe. 

llas«, idi. 26 (subst.), absorbing thought 



Nathsmore, ix. 25, none ll 

Needlesse, i. 1 1, useless, ui 

XreedmentB, i. 6, necessary 

Nephewea, v. 11, grandd 
' nephews.' Latin ntpos. 

JTlll, ii. 15, ne will, will not. Comes direct from the A.S. nyUan = n£ 
willan. (Cp, Lat. HO«e-ne (noo) veUe.) It is also analogous to the 
Greek »Tj/«^T^i, (Tivt/ioj, also to theFr. elision of the negative a'aimir, &c 
This contracted form is very common in AS. Thns they wrote nabban 
for ut babbaa, nas for m was, &c. The usage can be traced throughout 
E. E. writers. Spenser uses it as an archaism. 

XToblMse, viii. 16, nobleness. Fr. nobltssi, 

Sote, »!. 17, ne wote, ne wot, know not A.S. ttt ailan, 

IToiild, vL 1 7, ne would, would not. AS. noI(&. piet. of nyUoa. 

Noyanoe. i. 23. annoyance. Lat. noctn, 'SajeA, x. 24; xi. 4;. 
annoyed. 

IT0701U, v. 45 ; viii. 40; li. 50, annoying. So Chancer, House of Fame, 66. 
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Obpriusi vi. 30, origin. Cp. Book 11. ii. 60, and Glots, II. 

Origans, ii. 40, bmUcd marjarain. Lat. origanum. 

Ought. '"■ 39. owned, posiessed ; old pr«. of to oaw. Originilly lo otet 
ind to oum were the same word. So Macbeth, i. 4, " To throw aw»y 
the deueit thing he miiid." Sidney, Areadii, ii., " Tell the lady that 
owis (1. e. oviiis) it." Fiom A.S. agan, pret. ablt. O. English aali, angbit, 

Outflnd, ii. 43. to find out. 

Outrage, xi. 40, outcry, outburst. Fr. ouiri, Lat. ullra. Glass. II. 

OUtwell, i. II, lo pOQt forth, well out. 

Ovarora'w, ix. 50, to crow over, insull. So spelt for the ibjme, 

Owoh, ii. 1 3 ; i. 3 1 , locket of gold to hold precious slooes ; same word 
as aoucb, notei, nicbi, which are eiamples of (he well-known tendency lo 
attach the article to the noun (on oueb, a touch). 



Paoe. if. 3i step ; ftom It. ^iso, Lat. fassat. We still speak of a horse's 

Faiue, ii. 39; iir. 151 i. 68; xii. 34, trouble. Fr. pmat, Ger. ftm, A.S. 
pi«, pintiHg, whence Pine, which see. 

Faire, vii. 41, to make worse or ksi ; cp. lo impair. Fr. firi, Lat, pijor. 

Faledi, v. 5, fenced off. Ft, pal, Lat. palus; we speak of ' the pale of 
society ;' palings, impaled. 

Fal&sy, iii. 40, uiually 1 led horse, ridden by a lady ; but here it is the 
ass on which Una lidei. Du Meril saggests O. P[. voir (Get. pftrd), 
whence L. Lat. wrerfus, para^vtrt^a, also written palafi^M, falqfrma, 
O. Fi. faUfroy, It. paiafnrm. There does not seem to be any ground 
for the tempting derivation per frtnum, bridle>!ed. The L. Lat para- 
vtndi,"tjui agminalet," were horses employed (uys Du Cange) on cross- 
loadi, ot military roids ; as distinguished from the vendi, which were 
post-horses on the public ways ot high-toids. Not, originally, a lady'i 
led horse. 

Farbre^e, i. zo, vomit, that which breaks or bursts forth. 

Fardale, vi. 16, leopard. It, fordo, Lai. pardalii. 

Fart, iii, 3t, depart. Fi.parlir. Sidney. Arcadia, ii., "Let the messenger 
part;' and ^ikeipeare, Merch. of Ven. 1. 7, and Coriol. 5. 6, " when 
1 parted h«ice." 

Fas, (I) It. 10; x, 14, to surpass, exceed; (II) xi. 15, to pace, step. 

PaMionaM, xii, 16, to declare passionately, to express passion, complain. 
So Til. Andr. 3. 1 : 

" Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want oui hands, 
And cannot paisiimau our tenfold grief 
With folded arms." 
Ot it may mean to fill with passion or emotioiL 

pMoe, I. 59, building, or castle, often so used in Spentei, a ^tct being a 
construction j ai in a piite of music, painting, art. 
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Perdle, TJ. 4l,^(ir XUra; Pins Ploa^min, /onfy. and Chincei, ^ari£^. 
Feraaimt, i. 47, piercing \ tbc old foim o( tbe paiticipk. Fi. perctr. 
Peraen, lii. 33, to pierce. 

FerTejBnnce. xiL 13, pcoviiioa, to pumiy or ptovide food. Lat, prodderi, 
Pititt, ii. 41 ; ™i. 37 ; "- 3 J ; *i- »5. 13 i "^ ^S. ^"^- pioced ; p.p. of 

to fileb, « we ' pSib a tent' 
FliU, iz. 35, (nbit.) wasting away, sotiow, snflferiiig. Fyne. (1) (verb) 

IT. :i=to waste awaj. (II) i, 48 = 10 make to waste, oc.to inflict pain 

on. A.S. potioH, to tonnent. In viii. 40, piiied=' woni away, fiiU of 

pain. Pine and pain aie the same word. A. S. pin. 
Flidne, vi, 10, (imple. honest; so Gen. zj. 17, " Jacob wat a/Zoia man." 
Flatane, i. g, plane-Iiee. LaL platanus. 
Poiiit, ii. 4 T . to appoint. 
Point, ii. 11. a whit, " Caied not for God or man 1 point;' aot a scrap or 

whit. In Ihe same stanza, and rhyming with this word, is point, used 

of armour, " armed to poinl," See note on canto i. 16. L. Lit. puncium 

was used in psalmody, for a syllable, 01 a musical note: thence for 

anything very small, lUce the use of jot. 
PolUoie, IT. II, statecraft (in a bad sense, as opposed to law). 
Portesse, Ir. 9, bteriary, small book of prayers ; in Chaucer forlos. O. Ft. 

portfbort, a little bieviaiy that could be canied out-of-doon ; hence the 

spelling forlbost; the word is the translation of L. Latin pordjorium, 

"quod .ftros facile /orrari potest." 
Pouldred. rii. 1 1. turned to ^otvifer. Yi. p<mdri,l,3t. puhiit,pulverem. 
Pounoe, xi. 19, claw, talon, of a hawk. Lat. pmtgert. 
FoTiuiit, vii. 19, piercing, of a speai ; now written poignant and used only 

of grief- Fr. pmgnant, Lat. pungere. Qloss. II. 
"Bajae, zL 54, weight, swaf ; (? reading noyse). Fr. poids, poiu, balance. 

andjWHr; L. Lat. ^msa, a weight; pesare, to weigh (Ft. petiser, L. Lat. 

ptntart, to think, is really, to tedgb, measure with ihoughtfuluess). Lat. 

pendere, pensitan. 
Praotiekv, xii. 34, tricky; to in Bk. II. iii. we have "pratikkt kiavtrj," 

In the EUzabethan writers, to [ractisi, praclick, &c. were used with a bad 

tense; to still 'to praeiist on.' Cp. Sidney, Arcadia, ii.. "be sought to 

have that by practici which he could not by prayer." Glosi. II. 
Pranoke, it. 14, to trim, set off, deck, to display ostentatiously. Ger. 

prangtn. Da. pranitn. Hence to pranei. 
Fraunoe, vii. 1 1, to rush, as a horse does. 
PraTi >x- 10, to prey upon, 'to^ay her realm.' 
Preaoe, (1) (subti.) iii. 3, press or crowd. (II) (verb) n. 19, to press. 
Preeace, x. 61. to tell, or point out before with the hand. 
Price, ix. J7, to pay ihe price of. 

Prick, i. I. to spur, to ride quickly. Ail. fritdan, to frich or (ting. 
Priefe, viii. 43 ; ii. 17 ; x. 34, proof; " prowet ^ri^*," proof of bravery ; 

" passing prii/er surpassing proo^ or excellence. We have the same fiJim 

in rtprim. Gloss. II. 
Prime, ii. 40; iv. 17; vi. 13, spring-tide of Ihe year. A.S. prim. Lat. 

primut. it alto means morning, but probably not so in Spenser, Bk. I. 

it! proper sense is, of course, the first part of anything — of l^e, youth; of 
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iij, morning ; of the year. >pring-tt(le. But more piiticularlj, ai stilt in 
French, the firit ciiionical houi of the day. 
ProwoBt, ir. 41 ; v. 14, bravest ; old adj. pratB, brave. Fr. prejix. It. prodi, 
Lai. probus, approved ia balUe. " Miiei animo valens," says Du Cange, 

PuToIuu, iii. 16, robbery. Ft. pourcbaaer, II. pronacdure, to hunt ifter, 
cbase; thence to calcb (the same word, save that cbast is from Fr. cbaner, 
and caicb from It. cacciare), 10 seize, rob ; thence, 10 obuio 1 thence, 10 
boy. Edmoud Abont, in one of his satires on modern society (describing 
an imaginary language, the ChAti tongue), has unawaies hit off this word 
' purchase.' He says, " Ce people mnocenl n'a qa'aa seul mot pour dire 
acheter, gigner, recevoir, trouv«, prendre el voler." Shakespeare, Henry 
V, iii. 2, gives the transition when he writes, " They will steal anything, 
and call it — purcboit." Comiecled with Lai. capio, capio. 

Furflsd, ii. 13, embroidered with a needle (usually with gold thread). Fr. 
poBifler. Chaucer, Prol. I93, writes it purfUid. Gloss. IL 

PiirpoBes, ii, 30, conireisation. Fc.prapas. So Chaucei.Tr.and Cr.,T. 176, 
" Ciiseyde unto that furpos lite answeide." 



be quelled, subdued. A. S. ctceUan. 
; cualu, death, whence nowlni, pestilence, our juaJm ; Ger. 
qualm, to afBict, Now used only in the sense of shrinking, flinching 
before danger. 

Quel], xi. 24, to daunt, in an active sense. Gloss. II. 

Uulght, viii. 10, to free : so we still speak of juiilanci, acquil. It is the 
same word as to Quite. 

Quit, vi. 6, to release. 

Quite,!. 30; viii. 26, a?; 1. 15, 37, 65, torejtn'tt, to return a sahite, to re- 
pay ; from L. Lat. quielari, to stitl ar satisfy a debtor ; hence to repay, 
also to free. See Qiiight, The adv. juiMlPt. jm'iftj, freely, absolutely, 
wholly. So Quitt, li. 10; safe, free, saved. Our modem quits means 
that accounts are balanced. 

Quoth, i. II, 13, &c., said ; from pret. of A. 8. cvvSan. pret. cwad; Icel. 
kvai : Go^b. qijiait, 10 say ; cp. LaL in-^ii^ In Old £ng. the osnal farm 
is gua:b. It survives ui oar verb to 3110M. 



Btile, vj. 43, la flow Uke a rill. Lat. rioului. 

Sain, V. 40, to reign. 

B&mping, iii. g ; v.aS; 
= to climb, bnl It. ron, 
this attitude is depicted in heraldry, in which a rampanl lion, &c. is reared 
up OD its hind tegs, with one paw extended to strike, whence the slang 
rampagtfmt. Spenser speaks of a ' ramping lion' in this sense. Con- 
nected with Lat. rapirt, to seize. Sc« Wright's Bible Word-Book, 
Ramping. 
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B^it, IT. 9, onied off: LaL rapha, p. p. of n^ia, (o oiitch eS. So we 
uie * rapt* — inipirtd. and ' raptmc' 

Baoght, Ti. 39 ; TJi. 18 ; ii. 51, readied. So Chancer, Pro). 136. Prct. 
ofOUEng. tor«ci*. Gloa. U. 

Bavins, v. i ; ji. ti, prey. Connected with to navt (lee below). 

Bekd, i. 13, 1. 17 (alto ipelt mad and aresd, which lee), to advise. 

BekTe, L 24 ; iii. 36 ; ri 39 ; ii. 31 ; i. 6s ; n- 4' ! »"- 39* '" •Mtch 
away, p. p. rafi ; 10 to bertave, p. p. ben/f, Dui. me, to tear, 10 rnv. 
Connected with ratxp (lee above), with rivt, ramu, and rami (the 
raTCDOui bird). A.S. rcafian, toroi,- ir«/ni, the raven ; Dan. mva. 

Bebat, ii. 15 'lued intranjitivelyj, to recoiL 

Baoonrae, (Letter to Sir W. Rildgb), to recur. Lat. rtttmari. 

Becoyle, 1. 17, to retreat. P. rmder, Lat. rteular* (? connected with L. 
Lit. raulcart, rt, calx, to tread again, oil one'i backward codik). 

BAdeaont, iv. 41, coward, one who yieldi to hi> loc in iingle combat. It. 
ricridtnu, from raratiri, used id L. Lat. or those liavei who, after 
attempting to gain their fiecdiMn la the law conrti, oa biling were re- 
placed in their lord'i power : " reeredere u domino," to retnin to their 
master ; hence of one who yields himself^ one degraded, disgraced. 

Jtaaaie, r. 44 ; ix. 3 ; x. 14, 5a ; li. jo, to recover. LaL newan. 

Bed, (ij vi. 36, piet. of ' to read.' to leam by ledng. dgbt ; " which mine 
det have red " (thni forming the link between the old usage of the word 
and the new). (II) viL 46, 67; 11,46, p.p. of rtad, to call, declare; 
(III) I. 48, to count. 

Bedoubtod. It. 40, doughty; so redoublabU ; literally, feared. Fr. rvrfouter, 
to fear (Lat. dubiiare). Cp. redoubt; Fr.redaile,* little foft,&om rtdidrt, 
a place to which to vithdiaw for safety. 

Bedomid, vi, 30, overflow. Lat. redundare. 

Bedreu, v. 36, remake. Fi. ridrester. L. Lat. rtdrtaare, ndntare, 
ndirigere, to correct a £inlt. 

Boele, T. 35. to roll. 

BeliTB, ix. SI, to Hre again, come to life again. 

B«iiMHmtAr, iv. 39 ; li. 53, to meet in battle. Fr. n 
eHcoiaOer; It riiuoalran, Lat, n, in, carUra, (or L, Lat. rt 
r, 41, npode dovni, overtnined. Fr, renverse. 
9, iL 17, lacQing (of courage); from the proper lenie of to jtxe. 

Beprlefe, ii. ig, reproof. 

Botire, x. 68 ; li. 53. to wilhdiaw. Fi. retirer, u rtlirer ; Itrtlirara. 

Bererse, lit. 48, to make to retuin, or, to pau in review; not 'to tetiifn,' 
as Haghes' Qloss. makes it. 

Revoke, vL aS, recall. Fr. mofver, Lat. rtiwart. 

Bfahsue, It, 7, richei \ the Fi. fonn of this n. sngular. 

Bid, i. 36, to bring out, to remove, A. S. bnddan, to rid, deliver, (Ger, 
remtt. Elan, ndde.) 

Eife, ii. S» (adv.), very much, plentifiiHy, A. S. rjif, prevalent. 

Bift, ii. 30. wound of a bough broken off, 

Biotise, iv, 90, riot ; the Ft. form of the word. 

Boda, xii. 4]. ancboraee (fbi ships). So Yamiouih Roadi. 



arage (tbi 1 



Bora, Introd. 3, to shoot to a diitance " with an elevation, not point- 
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Wank." (Nates' Gloss.) Ricliardion, Diet, rays, " There a a phiiK ' to 
thoot al rovtrs,' i.e. without aim." But Kichardsoa is wrong. The 
leil phrase is " to ihoot wilb roven." I. e. with htity itiong airom 
niitible for long flights ; " these," SJjs Mr. CHfibtd, " were the all-dreaded 
weapons of the English." 

Boirel, vii. 37, the ring of a bit, any small hoop or ring which is moveable 
in its place. Fr. nnitllt, » httk rout, wheel ; Lat ma. 

Bnffln, iv. 34, disordered, rough, of raiment ; or perhipi niffiaafy: or it 
may be ' reddish,' from Lat. rvfia. 

HxiBty, y, 31, mtt-colonred. Lat. rusus. n/ui ; onr rusul. In old writers 
rui/y carried some sense ot the terrible and red, (not our notion of ^ls^ 
eaten). So Chancer, Tr. and Cr., calls Mars" sword rtaty. In the Pro- 
logue (1. 618) the Reeve, the best appointed man of the party, wore " a 
r»t«)r Uade." On the other hand, Id F. Q^Bk. II. g. 13, we have "msty 
knives," apparently in the usual sense of the word. 

Bathi V. 9, pi^, sorrow ; subsl. of veih to m* ; so rulMtu. A. S. trt6iiiiaH, 
Oer. mm, rait. Sidney, Arcadia, uses it of a sheep^log, " whose nilb 
and Taliaot might" (Le. hii jity tor and defence of the sheep). 



Sacred, TiiL 35, accmseil. Lat. taar. 

Sad, i. : j T. ao; I. 7 ) sii. 5, ttl, selHid, firmly fixed, heary; then sober, 
dark-coloured ; then moumfui. Properly the p. p. of tiie verb uttaa, 
to set. settle. 

Bake, t. 19, cause; Tor my sake,' in my cause. A.S. mc, jurisdiction 
in law-suits ; sican, to inquire, Ger. iocbt, sacbet, Dan. sai. 

SalvrngS, iii. 5, wild, or woodland; ahnost = sylvan; (o the Fr. sauvagi, 
' des flenrs caavaga,' wild-flowen. When used of men the word fiist 
signifies wood-men, the haif-mythical dwellers in woods ; thence un- 
civilized ; thence fierce and barbaront, ill present use. 

8am, X. 57, together. A.S. prefix lom, together; samiu'an, to gather, 
assemble ; Oer. lanwuln, aamml; Goth, lama. So our samt is that which 
has uni^ of qualities, things going together. In the Shepheards Calender 
we find "what concord have light and dirke samt" 

Bay. '". 3', a sluff used to make cloaks. Fr. laye, jdi»; L. Lat. sofuni ; 
so Spenser, Faery Queene, 111. zii., " His garment neither was of t(U not 
soy." 

Scath, iv. 3S ; lii. 34, ham, damage. AS. scia^iaa, to steal, spoil, 
hurt ; laal-a, a thief, a wretch. Cp. Ger. scbadm, Goth siatbjan: the 
root probably lingers in the Gr. •t-ara^-^i, unharmed. Scalbing is still 
used of lightning, and scalbiUa, unharmed. Glosi. IL 

Boryne, Intiod, 1, writing-desk. O. Ft. iscria, Lat. terinium; sbrim is the 
same word : connected with leribo. 

Seaae, n. 36, to fjsten; sei'za is the same word 

Beely, vi. 10, simple. See smy. 

Semblaunt, ii. 13, semblance, Ukeness. 

Boat, i. 43, teat, perc^on, seniatioo. Lat. imaa, ttntia, 

*■* I ■ Aioo^lc 
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Shamrikst, z. ig, (now) tbam^aad. A. S. tCKtmfitft; tt lui no con- 

nexioD at ill with the/ou; cp. lUdfiat, ^t in its place. 

Shsre, ji. iS, portion, piece. A.S. uiron, to dxar, tbart, to dinde; to 
ibeart, ploagb-iiiirt, (iorif, uar, ibred, ibttr. 

Bhetvr, lii. to, lign or ttick (as of passen by). 

Shhie, JL 67, blight light ii«ii; so P». 97. 4, " Hii lightning! gave ifcn* 
unto the woild," and Milton, Ode irii., " girt with tap«'s holy tbhit!' 
Glois. II. Sbttn. 

ShrlUlng, r. 6, pret. put. of to ifcriU. to tonnd loud and ihaip. Glois. II. 

Shtond, L 6, to take ihelter (fcom a stonn). 

Sign, X. 6t, watchword. We itill ipeak of the coimlersi^. 

Silly, i. 30; ii II, hannleu. DiDple; thence foolish. A.S. »£, time, hick, 
happiness; adj. u^/, prosperous, good,^e.-S(^/j^,happy; Gti, sttigr 

Sink, i. 11, hoard, deposit, Grit <H tmsute, afierwards of anything, Gui or 
fonl. A.S. sue, gathered ueasnte. 

Sithena, iv. 51 ; bt. 8, lioce {10 also sith, rii, ai): A.S, .IB, lately; and 
tubs. 11$, palh, jonroey, thence U'nu; (o in Scotland itill syu, time, 
" aold lang lyne." All the foiiDS of this word had oiiginally both the 
illatiie and the lempocal signification; but in the sixleeath and seven- 
teenth centnries, tiib came to be used ipeciaJly as the illative, and 'Ubtnci, 
tirut, ai the tempoial conj. Spenset. however, here uses both titbnt and 
lilb u causal only. See Marsh on the English Language, LecL xxvi. 

Slight, liL 30 ; riii, 13, trick, device ; so ' dtigtt of hand.' 

BnaggT, lii. 10, covered wilh tnags, or knots [of a dub; ; a word now 
wrongly deemed an ' Americanism.' 

Snub, viii. 7, knob, of > knotty club. 

SolenuUie, I. 4, lolcmn rite (a subst.). 

Sooth, iii. 19. truth ; so sooibisjti. A. S. tSS. 

Sonoe, T. 8, to dash violentl}', the same word as Honae. 

Si)n«e,iii. 31, to immerse; especially in salt water; {Fr. lour, Lat. n(; 
or from Lat. lalsum, Dut. louli . 

Sowne, L 41. sound; also written loun, taunt. Ft. ion. It. stoma, Lat. 
soniu. So Chaucer spells it, Boke of the Duchcsie, 161, " That made a 
dedely skpynge touHi." 

BperBe, i. 39 ; i*. 48, disperat. Lat. ipargere, iparstii. 

Spill, iil. 43, to lavage. To i^iU and to spoil are not the same void : 
spi7^ is kom A. S. tpUlan, to waste, destroy, cp. Ger. vfrspillen ; spoil, 
ftom Lat. tpoliare, to take awiy the dress oi armour, to strip. Chaucer, 
Cletkes Tale, iii. 55, has " that ye may save or spUle." 

Bponsod, X. 4, betro^ed. 

Spread, xii. 11, to spiead himself over, covei. 

Sp7, ii,I7> eipial, keen looking and espying. 

8tadle,vi, 14, staff, piop, fwherewith to stay his feet) : from A.S. UitSol, 
foundation, iltde-dal. Richardson, Diet., v. staddlr, says, ■' Anything 
that remains Handing, as young trees left uncut, and (as in Spenser) a 
sIiffcDt from nich trees." 

Starke, i. 44, stiffened. Oer. clart, strong. 

SMyre, ir. 13, step. 

8ted,ir. 3 ; viii. 17; ii. 41; xi. 46, placej to "in mj stead "Is still used. 

„,.., A.oogic 
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A.S. link, plice, at in homt-sltad, bti-sltad, tridfist, steady. Though 

the Danish sledhdtr, sledhioSei &c, are ccinnected with thii word, the 

Ed^. th^athei, &c comes from another source, 
fitew, li. 44, hot, steaming place. Fr. to tstuvtr, to s(«ff, ot bathe ; ejftiiw, 

i/ow. Again A. S. slo/a, bath or stove; Get. slubi, whence comts the 

L. Lat. Uuba, 
Stint, ii. 39, to put an end to, used ol sfiiCe. So stmUid is vsed of tieel 

whoK growth ii stopped. A. S. siihian, to be blunt, dull, faint. 
Stole, 1.4; xii. 33. alone robe; not the strip of black silk familiar to the 

English clergy. Gr. ardKot. 
Stound, vii. as; viii. 11, 15, 38; xi. 36, a minute, or portion of time. 

A. S. tlund, a short space of time, fiom the verb Uandan; Ger. stund, 

Btoup, a. 18, lawip, or sloof; osed particularly in falconry, of a hawk 
SB-ooping down upon a bird. So Ben Jonson, Alchemist, t. 3, has " Here 
■tands my dove : iloop at her, if you dare." Connected with sloop, Mep. 

Stowre, ii- 7; iii, 30; iv.46; ». 51 ; vii. 11; viii, 5; t 40, disturbance, 
stir ai of battle. A.S. slyrian,to slir,moye; O.N. tfiiror, sorrow, dis- 
turbance; Scottish f/our, din of battle. 

Stub, ix. 34, stock of tree; so our verb ' to shift up,' of rooU, and slubble. 

Stye, >i. 15, to mount, ascend; A.S. $lig, a path; utgan, to ascend. 
CoDDCcted with this are oor wordt slag4, aalli, tiSt (.sligil), stair, utrrup 
(» sfy-rope). Id Yorkshire, tta is used for 1 ladder. Home Tooke adds 
s/ag to this list, by reason of bis lofty head. Gcr. tttigtn, Dao. stigi. 
Sly in the eye is a swelling or rising. Spenser himself, in his View of the 
State of Ireland, says, " The stimip was «o called, in scorn, as if were a slay 
to get up ; being derived from the Old Engl, word ity, which is to get up 01 
mount ; " which thews that Spenser deacly regarded the verb as obsolete. 

Sufflsed, ii. 43, tatislied. 

Sop, iv. 2}, drink. A. S. n^n, to lip. A word formed from the sound. 

Suspect, vi. 13, suspicion, 

Sw&yne, viii. 1 3, youth, properly a laboorer ; from A. S. svida, a herdsman, 
servant, connected with svrincwi, to labour, to ninni .- Dan. SMnif, youth, 
servant, journeyman ; to in boatJwai«, couiooin. 

Swell, vii. 6, swelled, or iweltercd. A. S. ai/ilait, to he hot, bum, to sviial 
(of a candle). 

8win((e, xi. a6, to singe. Or it may here mean to ittike, from A. S. tuin- 



Ttble, ix. 49, jricture. Fr. labliav, Lat.' labala ; to In Ae phrase " the 
tabtt of Apellei;" ii was "a lectured labU, representing on one ude the 
beautv of sobriety, on the other the deformity of drunkenness." — Bailey's 
Dict.,'7'aife. SoSfrinellydSIs) writes ofa"Wi;* for an awter, made by 
the best master in the land." The L. Lat. liAiila was the embossed or 
painted frontal of an altar; niade often of precious metals. It would 
be a proper gift lo a shrine. So Brilomart (F. Q, III. iv. 10) vows to 
Neptune " a taUi." if she is saved. 

^aokles, lii. 4a, tickling, rigging. ' We still talk of a fisherman's foeilt. 

„,., A.oogic 
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Talannta, zi. 41, talou. Fr. Atlon. 

Teftde, xii. 37, tnch. Lai, Amia. 

Teeue (or tynt), ix. 34; xii. 18, tranble, tonow; (o Ehqibeanli Cileader, 
Ed. xi. 41, " my wofiill Utnt;" from A.S. ftona, ioiaxy, Itoaan, lynaa, to 
vex, angjr. (Connected with A,S. lyiidan, to kindle, Dm. ttmrn, Din. 
Iictdi, Get. zu«d«i ; hence also lindtr, and 10 h'm or lind a candle.) 

Tell, iv. 17, count; >o we speak of ' uUmg beadi,' 'file teb of ibeep,' a 
fal/y, Houie of Commoni ^Im. A. S. tiUan, to count. 

Ttien, z. 10, than. 

Thenforth, ii. 40, thencefotth : but the leading is doubtful. 

Thtimn, iz. 3 1 z. 4, qualitis, mannen. So Chaucer, Maichanndei Tate, 
198, A. S. Jimw, that which distinguishes or perfects one's habits, 
behaviour; in the pi,, manneis, moials. When used in the sense of 
strength, or mutcle (as always by Shakespeare), it is perhaps connecled 
with A. S. iiiob, a thi^h; 01 the phrase ■ thewes and cinewi ' may have 
originally signified ' skill and ttiength,' and the words have come to be 
used indifferently. 

■Fho, i. 181 v.ii; xi.4],then. Old Engl. fc, tto, «a£' ; A.S. t>o>w. 

ThoroUBb, i. 31! x. I, through. A. S. Jinri, or Yorh, Ger. dvrcb. Con- 
nected with A. S. dtm, 01 Furu, > door. Get. Ibar. In Ditch, door is 
both door (subst.) and Ibrougb (piepoi.) In Old Engl. Ibomclri ii used 
for door. Chaucer. Person's Tale, bis " Ydlene^e is the iborructt of all 
wycked thoughtes ;" whence the word tborougb (through) comes directly. 
The adj. Ihorovgb has the same stem-meaning. 

Thrall, ii. ai; v. 45; vii. 44; viii. i, 3a, 37, slave, prisoner. A.S. ►rn/, 
bondman; so thraldom. Probably connecled with A.S. ^irtl, 1 hole, 
drill; tnrlian, to pierce, tinill, drill, whence also Iburi, Ibrougb. It 
may refer to the notion of stringing things together by driUit^g holes 
through thern. 

Thrill, iii. 41; z. 19, thrlllant (part.^, xi. ai, to pierce; so nostril is 
nose-lbrill (Chaucer spells it naai-lburUs), the hole pierced thiougfa the 
nose. See Thiall. 

Thristf, T. 15, thirsty (by metathesis). 

Throw, X. 41, thrae, pang, A.S. ^rti, Yreag, pain. 

Tide, ii. 19, time, while, A.S. Hd, time, whence Hdan, to btddi; Gei. 
zeil; to Shepheards Cal,, Ed. 1. 117, "troublout lydet." It comes to 
ngnify sea tides, from the times, or set seasons, of their recurrence. 

Timoly, L a I ; iv, 4, in their tune ! ' the tundy hours,' the hours as they 
duly passed. 

Tire, (I) iv- ,15t lirr, a tank ot tow. Fr. tirir, to draw, (II) viii. 46 ; x, 
31, 39, atlin, dress; generally, thoui^ not always, applied to head-dress; 
cp, liara. A.S. tyr, a Per«an .head-dress. So i Kings 9. 30, Jezebel 
" tirtd her head ;" and Levit, 16. 4. " with the linen mitre shall he be 
attired." Possibly connecled with Ger. zi'ims. Anin in O. Fr. is alour, 
altour, a woman's hood or head-dress. L. Lat afonu^ ' mundni muliebris.' 

Top, vii, jg, head. (Cp. cop, ■ head.) 

Tort, xii. 4, wrong. Fr, lort; used in law, L, Lat, torlum, an injustice. 

Toy, vi. j8, pastbne- Richardson thinks from A, S. laaian, lo till, prepare 
(of hides, so Dan. lougi} ; Dut. iojien, louvitH, to dress, ornament. But 

„,.., A.oogic 
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the woril ii really derived from the Oer. zeug. Low Ger. tug, Sw. lyg, 

Dan. lot, It it used I'orlhe compound spid-ztug, which answers 10 our 

play-toy, 01 playlbiag. See Wedgwood's Dictionary. 
Trftoe, viii. 31, walk, follow on the tiack. So in America. ' to make 

tracks,' to walk off. 
Tract, i. 11 ; iii. 10, trace, the fooling of man or beast. Ft. Irail, Lai. 

tracttis, Irabo. 
Trftine, (I) iii. 14 ; ii. .^t, train, anything drawn out in lengib; whence 

(II) L 18; viii. 17 ! id, 37, tail. Fr. (roiwr. (Ill) L 18 ; in. n. Map, or 

loare. We speak of ' bying a Irain to catch a person.' Lat. trabere. 
Tranamew.vii. 35, transmute. Fr.iroiitmMtr, Lit, fransniiUor*. See How. 
Traaobour, iv. 41 ; ix, ja. traitor. Fr. tricbi, Irubtrie, to cheat, cheating, 

trick, triacbtry. Gloss. II. 
Ttbsii, ii, 39 ; lii. 16 (adj.), of, oc belonging to, treei. So ' uhen,' 'eughen,' 

made of the ash. the yew. It ii not probable thai Spenser meant lo 

revive the old geii pi. of the lubst. ' tree,' or ' tre.' 
TTBnohaiid, i. 17 ; li. 34, sharp-cutting ; now written Iretwbani, after the ' 

more modem Fr. part. pies, of Ironcber. Our word Irtncb {irancbi) is 

from the same ; perhaps from Lat. rnincus , cut e>S. 
Trlnall, lii. 39, belonging to the number tbra, threefold. Ff. frin, Lat. 

TtipUcily, xii. 39, quality of being threefold. Fr. triplicild, l.it. triplidlar, 

Irta and plicart. It here refers to the harmonies of angelic song, the 

angels being matshalled in threes. See note on lii. 39. 
" And how (he signs in their triplicilUs, 
By sympthiiing in their fiiu consents," &c. 

Drayton's Man in the Moon. 

The word irtblt, used of the last ot hi^est part in music, is also from 

Iripli. 
Tmnckad, viii, la, tniacalid, having had its lop or limbs lopped off; 

(O a ' truncited cone' is one from the lop of which 1 slice has been cut 

off. Lai, inneu!, maimed. 
Tway, vii. a?, twain, as in the phrase ■ in twain.' 

Twyfold, V. a8, twofold; used of a team of horses driven two and. two. 
Tyne, ut. 15 (see Teene), amdety, toil, pain. 
TytumeaBe, v. 46, a female tyrant. 



Uglyiix. 48, hoirible, featflil (of crime). 

XTnaoqnalJited, v. ji, tmusual, with which one is not acquainted. 
TTnbld, ii. 54, without a prayer. A. S. vn- and ge-bed, a ptiyer. 
Ifnaoiith, i. 15 ; xi. lO, unusual, properly unlmoim; used in this sense by 

Spenser, Shepheards Calender, Eel. ix. 60: " In hope of better that was 

Dncoath." A.S. uaenS, from cyt>iin, gicy^an, 10 know ; so E. Eng. 

idcaatb, seldom known, rarely known, uncommon. The later sense of 

awkwardness b a natural deduction. 
TTndight, iii, 4 (see Dight), to unfasten, take off, a drcsi or ornament. 
UneM7, V. 36, without ease, disturbed, thence restless. 
Cueath, ix. 38; x. 31 ; xi. 4, scarcely, with ditScull^, not with ease. 
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AS. vn-MVt. uneasjr ; O. Eng. uni-fSd, with difficulty ; Icel. ouS. eas]', 
and unodi, uneasy ; and in Scottish audit is an easy-going fellow. There 
is tome doubi at to the usage of the word in xi. 4, " and seemed untarb 
to tbake the itedfait giuund," when tonic cominenutors suppose that 
it it a contraction for undenttaA. See Noie on xi^ 4. 

TTnliable, ir. 33, incapable. Lit. mhabilis. ' 

Unlisatle, iii. 4, slow. 

TTnUndlT, i. 16, unnatuiil, unlike their kind. See Kindly. 

ITnlioli, V. 38, unlike. , 

XTi^Jirifty, iv. 35, wicked, or ' UDthril\y lalh' may be ' ruin that vutes 
withowt care or stint.* 

UiitUl, n. 4, unto, to ; 10 ri/ for fti in N. Eng,, " to gang lU Carlisle." 
Chaucer, Kn. Tale, 3 106. has " Horn til Athenes." So alio Dan. lil, to. of 
place. Oei. zid, limit, aim: A.S. lil — ia end, station, towards which one 
tendi in a journey ; and tiUan, to lill the ground, conies from the A. S. 
adj. lU, fit, suitable, leading to its object or end; whence liilagi is the 
preparation of the ground towards its proper end. harvest. 

Unwaiy. xii. 15. unexpected, whereof they were not aware. 

Unweeting, ii. 45; vii. 6; x. 65 ; xi. 39, not knowing, unconscious, 
unaware. A.S. loilan, to ael, toett, know. See West. 

'Dpat^art, i. 16, Uaritd up. 

TTpwound, i. 15, knotted tbgether, vioundiip. 



Tangar, iii. 10. iTenger. 

Tew, ix. 10, appearance. Ft. mil, Lat. videri. 

Tild, heading to c. iii. ; ii. 46, »ile ; vildly, i ao ; iii. 4J, vilely. 

Vital, iv. 49; V. ig, having, or giving hfe. Lat. vilalist 'vUal paines,' 

' vital spright.' 
V0T«g6, ii, 18, journey i as the Ft. voyage. It. viaggio. 

■w. 

Wade, i. 11, to walk, or go, Spenser also uses the form to vade, Bk. III. 
ix. IQ, The verb lo viade. A. S. viddan, did not at first necessarily signify 

Lat. vadere, vadum, where also the verb is used more generally, and the 
subtt. signifies a ford. L. Lat. vadari, lo cross a ford, it in its turn 

Waee, iv. 39. gagt, or pledge ; so ' aagtr of battle ;' ' to lay a tragtr,' 
it to lay down a pledge for the correciness of an opinion. Also ' to KBgt 
war,' ' to tngage in fight." Fr. gagt. Qlosi. II. 

"Warrayd, v. 48, laid waste ; the same word at worry, and perhaps as 
bany (of an army). Connected with lo wear, and star. Fairfax, i. 6, 
has " The Christen Lords warraid the eastern land," (A.S. vifrig. 
wiaryl). To wortnu, in O, Eng.»'to strangle ; as dogs viorry a sheep, 
seizing it by the neijc (Ger. tmirgtn) ; but this is not the original sense. 

Waate, i. 42. watted, squandered. 

Wuttull, i. 3i; iii. 3; viii. 50, wild. Fr. gaUr; O. Fr. gtattr. It 
guatlart, Lat. vaitari, to spoil, devastate. 
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Wax, iv. 34, to glow ; p.p. inuKn. A.S. UMaxan, On. teacbiai. 

■Wayting, x. 36, watching, 

Weare, i. 31, spmi, pass (of time). Cp. Lai. phiase terere ttrapui ; uiually 

Weeds, Introd. 1 ; ix.'iS, cloihes. A.S. gt-add, > gaiment. Still vsti 
in the phrase ' widow's vieeds.' 

■Ween, i. 10 ; iii- 41 ; i. jB, to think. A.S. winan, to hope, eip«t ; win, 
hope, eipectatioa. 

Weet, iii. 6; vi. 14; vlii. 37; lii. 3, to know, perceive. A.S. witan, 
to know; Get. uisita; akia toun'w and mil.- molt and nnUiie the present 
tense of this verb, as in i. 13 ; ii. 31 ; iii. Ji. 

Welka, i. 3.?, to fade, grow dim {of the sun in the west) ; cp. Qer. viiliai, 
to hevitllied 01 m-inliUd : so Chaucer (Paidoneiei Tale, 177), "full pale 
and teeliid is my face," 

Welldn, iv. 9i sky, the rolling tky. A.S. wtalcan, to roll, levolve. The 
" welked PhiEbas " (i. 1 j) may be ' the sun when lie bit run his race.' 
Gei. aolien, douds, comes from the rolling masses in the sky. The shell- 
fish vibilt hat a convoluted shell ; to teaik is to roll along. See Home 
Tooke, Div. of Purley, ii. 4, word atliin. 

Well, ii. 43, well-being, weal. A.S. tada. 

Well, vii. 4, to fiow down, as from a fountain. See Gloss, 11. 

Wend, i. iS ; X, 1 5, 56, to go. A, S. tviRi/an, Goth, vmuiriM, Oer. ttwiiiim, 
to turn or ivind. From it cotfies our past lense «««(. 

Wez, ^i. 1 , to grow. See War. 
.Whenaa, ii. 31; iv. 44; v. 51; vi. 34; vii. 34, 38; ii, 37, when, as 

Whereas, vi. 40, where, 

Willie, Introd. 4, time, space of time. A. S, bii^, probably a revolution 
of time, connected with uibid and «/ilkiii ; miiylian, to toll away. To 
urbils away time, means to make it revolve or pass. The adv. inebile 
is only the subst. and art, (In the passage in Spenser it is written as two 
words in both the original editions,) See Welkin. 

Wlkot, X, 16, hot. 

"Wtyloaro, ii, a8, a while before. A. S, iti^, time, dn drt, before. 
Now written trtuibiU. 

Whylome, Intiod, i; iv. 15; v, 33 ; «ii. 36; ii. 7; xi. 39; xii. 41, 
formerly, still, continuously. A. S. bteiion, IneUua, awhile, for a 

Wight, ii. i$, 33 1 X. 16, a bdog, person. Gloss. II, 

Wimple (l)<verb),i.4, to plait or fold) fll) (tubst.}, xii. 33, neck-kerchief 
or covering for the neck; so dislinguished from the veil. A.S. viinpd, 
O. Ft. gtdmplt, Du.ioim^Iai, perhaps Oer.iDiin^,a pennon, flag; L.Lai. 
guilty. In the dtess of nuns it is the white linen plaited or folded cloth 
around their necks. When Spenser speaks of the " vele that mmpiid was 
iiill low," he must mean that it fell low in Ibldi like ■ viimfU. So Chaacer 
Wiitcj of the Priore«s, Ptol, 47: 

" Upon an amblere esely sche sat, 
Wymflid Jul wel, and ml hire h«d a tut." 
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In O. Ft. guim^ a a hood, ll has been derirtd fi 

" parcc qu'on en lie la teste," 
Wli, T. 17, to know, A. S. u/Uan, 
'Wiaud, It. 11, a wise man, a 



dissemble in dteis 01 manner, to strip off the ujual guise or dress, and 

Wotme, vi. 39 (wone), to dwell. A. S. viuniau, to dwell ; O. Eng, waning, 
dwelling; Get. wabTien. From this comes (as a p. p.) the subst. itwnf, 
that which is usual, customary; whence again a p. p. v/onted. There 
ate also a subst. wowie, a dwelling, and the verb neut. be vmals '^is 
accuttomed. 

Wood, ir. 34 ; v. lo, m? d, furious ; frequent in Chaucer. A. S. tmld, Ooth. 
tuods. Get. taulb. The A. S. deity, fVoden, god of war, is so named ftoin 

■Worshippe, i. 3, honour, revetenee. Cp. " wilb mj body 1 thee imrsbip." 
Now used properly of God alone. A. 5. umrS-sdpt. 

Wot (wote), 1,13; ii.jl; lii. 31. See 'Weet. 

"Woxon, iv. 34 ; X.2; xi. 53, p. p. of to teax. See 'Wax. 

WreakBi Tiii. 43; xii. 16, vengeance. A, S. torican, to afilict, punish, 
ttmoi; tvnSE, vindictive puniihment. 'Goth, vriian. Get, racbi, out 
ratll. From this word we perhaps get the origin of the " jiws of hell " 
so common in eariy painters. The Get. racbai is ibroai, maw, jaws;^ 
and the phrase 'Raiitn der Halle' expresses both the yawning jaws of 
hell, and the vengeance there inHicted. From iwno comes our Krilcb, 
vfftUhtd, 

'Wreck, It. 11, mischief, damage, destruction; from the same root (A. S. 
virecan) as wna\. Ship-UTn* is but one use of the word. Akin to it is 
the recUing or little turelcb of a litter of pigs ; 90 also the phrase ' rati 
and ruin.' O. Eng. rai, ciasb. See Wrenk. 



Toloddii. 1,7; (yolod, iv. 38), clad. The y- is the old sign of the p. p., 
and answers to the O. Eng. and A, S, gt-, as also in Gcr. gi-Utidtt. It. 
perhaps sutvives in the wotds ago, a-gont. Church, in his Glossary, tells 
U! that the "lellery is frequently put before a woid, without adding any- 
thing to its signiticiition, and only lo lengthen it a syllable"! Gloss. II. 

Tdle, V. 8, empty-handed. 

Tdrod, i. 3, dreaded, p. p. of 10 drtart. In Bk. 11. iv. 41 the p, p. it drad. 
Cp. A.S, adridan, ptet a^td, to diead, feat; O. Eng. adrad. Cp. 
Sidney's Arcadia, ii., " to make all men adnad," 

Tede, xi. g, to go, spelt also ymd; pret. yodt. Richardson, Diet,, v. Fedt, 
says, " i, e. ga^d, godt." In which he is wrong, as the hard g would not 
be commuted to y; though the word is properly a pret., not an infinitive. 
In this place Speniet uses it inconectly as an infinitive. The root is { 
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(as seen ti Goth, iddja (Lat, in'), A. S. e6^). This is found in ihe 

Saiukt. i, ya, and descends down diEFeienl lines 10 Gi. <I->u, and to Lat. 

i-re. [From Notes and Queries.] 
Teld. li. 37. to yell, 
Tfare, li. I, in company, together. Chaucer, Tr. and Cr. ii. 1037. A. S. 

ge-fera, a companion ; from firan, to go. See Fare. 
Tgoo, ii. 18, ago; also wrillen i^oiK, or J^WM, shewing that it is the p.p. 

of tlie verb to go. A. S. and Get. gtgangea. 
Ymp. See Imiie. 
Tnd, vi. 2, India. 
Yod, "-53, piel. olyede, which see. 
Toungling, x. 57, ofRpring, young of man or beast ; here, of lambs. A. S. 

giOHglic, Ger. jnngling. Milton has it, Areopagitici, " That yertue 

theiefore which is but a youagling in the contemplation of Evil." Drum- 

mond of Hawthomden. speaking of our Lord's infancy, calls Him " ihat 

heaven-sent youngling." 
Tpight, in. 33. SeePight. 
Ypleot, It. j8, placed ; p. p. of to plact, 
TrkBOme, ii. 6, weary ; iii. 4, tiresome. A. S. targ, slothful, timid ; Scot. 

irgb, to fee] reluctant 
YH, yii. 39. it is. 
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